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This article is the outcome of a visit to Egypt early in 1930 
to investigate the conditions of employment of children in that 
country. The author was especially qualified to undertake such 
an investigation by her long official experience of factory 
inspection in Great Britain and first-hand acquaintance with 
industrial conditions in various eastern countries’; this was 
recognised by the welcome extended and the facilities offered 
her, both in official quarters and by employers. The picture 
given of Egyptian industry, and of the extent to which modern 
methods and safeguards have already made their way in it, is of 
yreat interest. It is to be noted that the Egyptian Government 
is at present organising a Labour Office, to which will be 
attached a labour inspectorate, with the special intention of 
improving the conditions of employment of children, which have 
for some time engaged its serious attention; this is in entire 
accordance with the view expressed in the article that the work 
of a skilled and conscientious inspectorate is essential if the 
welfare of the children is to be adequately safeguarded in indus- 
trial employment. 


WENT to Egypt in January 1930 for personal study of the 
employment of young workers in industry at the instance 
of the British Section of the International Association for Social 
Progress.” To some extent I was moved to undertake my friendly 
survey by the description of child labour conditions given by 





1 For example, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 5, May 1925, 
pp. 665-681 : ‘The Recommendation of the Shanghai Child Labour Commission”, 
by Dame Adelaide ANDERSON. 

2 Formerly known as the International Association for Labour Legislation, 
which by voluntary effort secured the adoption of international measures for the 
protection of the workers before the Permanent International Labour Organisation 
and Office were set up by Part XIII of the Peace Treaty. 
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Mr. W. A. McKnight, who, being in Egypt at the beginning of 
1929 as an ordinary traveller, devoted much time and energy 
to visiting workplaces where children are employed. He took 
notes of their conditions of work and summarised what he had 
observed in an account which he sent to the Ministry of Justice, 
Cairo. 

From the outset the Egyptian Ministers and Officials facilit- 
ated my own visit and assisted me in carrying out its purpose. 
His Excellency Abd el-Rahman Rida Pasha, Under Secretary of 
State, Ministry of Justice, received me a few days after my 
arrival and furnished me with information on the existing and 
proposed Egyptian legislation concerning labour, showing me 
the relevant documents. To him I owe my introduction to the 
authorities of the Ministry of the Interior, who did much to 
further my unofficial enquiry. The Minister of Finance, who 
is head of the Department of Commerce and Industry, and his 
principal Private Secretary, the Controller of the Education 
Inspectorate and the Chief Woman Inspector of Education were 
all very helpful and the conference I had with the Minister of 
Education himself was of great value. Vital sources of informa- 
tion included the Egyptian Local Authorities, Bankers, the Com- 
mercial Secretary to H.E. the British High Commissioner—who 
himself, with Lady Loraine, took a very kind and helpful interest 
in my enquiry—and the British Consul-General at Alexandria. 
These and the leading Employers’ Associations in Egypt gave me 
introductions to individual employers—all-important because, as 
in the other countries where industry mainly depends on private 
enterprise, no factory could be entered or inspected except by 
invitation or consent of the owners and managers. In all the 
factories I visited the reception was strikingly frank and friendly, 
indeed the welcome was even hearticr than might have been 
expected. On several occasions the workers readily supplied 
information—either of their own accord or in answer to ques- 
tions—through a friendly interpreter. The Presidents (1929 and 
1930) and members of the Federation of University Women, 
which includes Egyptian and European medical women and 
lawyers, gave me indispensable help and information.* 

Before I began my visits I had evidence that in Egypt there 








1 For example, through the President of 1930-1931 I was introduced to Madame 
Hoda Shar’aoui, His Excellency Abd el-Rahman Pasha having specially desired 
me to see her. They also took me to leading factories which I should not otherwise 
have seen. 
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is a marked desire to legislate on far-reaching lines which go 
even beyond simple conformity with international standards of 
labour law. H.E. Abd el-Rahman Pasha, Ministry of Justice, 
had supplied me, directly or through his Department, with copies 
of the Egyptian factory regulations at present applicable in 
certain industries." These regulations made it plain that some 
more or less limited control of conditions of work is available 
(even if not enforced) in the majority of industrial establish- 
ments, and that employment of children under nine years of age 
is prohibited by law in the ginning (i.e. separating seed from 
the fibre of cotton), pressing and cleaning of cotton, and in 
tobacco and cigarette factories. The draft Projet de loi, at the 
time of my visit still under the consideration of the Wafdist 
Government, provides for much more extensive control of con- 
ditions of labour and for “ regulation of the relations between 
workers and their employers”. It has been very carefully 
studied by a Commission appointed in 1927 which reported in 
1929. And I conferred with two members of that Commission. 

As the Government already has direct responsibility and some 
legislative powers for controlling conditions in industrial occupa- 
tions, it seemed best to concentrate my enquiry on these.” Thus 
I took industrial employment, especially in Lower Egypt, as 
the field of my survey. By comparison of the conditions in 
many varieties of such employment I sought to arrive at a true 
general idea of the customs and outlook of the people them- 
selves and to learn something of any experimental work for 
promotion of the health and safety of manual workers already 
in operation, through the initiative of the employers or the 
Government. 

Modern industry in secondary production in relation to raw 
agricultural materials has decisively begun in Egypt, e.g. in 
cotton ginning, cotton-seed cattle-cake making and in sugar 





1 (a) Cotton Ginning, Pressing and Cleaning (Act of 1909 extended by Order 
in 1924); (b) Tobacco and Cigarette factories (Act of 1909, extended by Order 
in 1926); (c) Unhealthy, dangerous and inconvenient establishments (special 
conditional permits and concessions granted by the Ministry of the Interior under 
an Act of 1924) ; (d) Use of power engines and steam boilers (conditional permits 
granted by the Ministry of Public Works under a Decree of 1900). The Cotton 
Ginning and Tobacco and Cigarette regulations have been published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in its Legislative Series, 1926, Egypt 1. 

2 Occasional exploitation of child workers in archeological excavations was 
also reported by Mr. McKnight. Although in my limited time I deemed it best 
to concentrate attention on industrial occupations, yet indirect evidence of very 
considerable employment of children on excavation work came to my notice un- 
sought. 
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refining ; also in relation to certain extractive industries, e.g. 
in cement making and refining of mineral oil. Yet the greater 
part of the country’s lesser industries have not yet developed 
much beyond the domestic stage, or are carried on as handicrafts 
or in small workshops: cotton and silk weaving and winding 
mainly (although here, too, modern factories have been springing 
up since 1916), leather shoe making, rug-making, furniture and 
tent making. In many of these Egyptian industries, whether of 
ancient or modern type, young workers are largely engaged, 
even in the industries from which child workers under nine years 
of age are nominally excluded. Moreover, through the sub- 
contracting method of recruiting labour, chiefly used in cotton 
ginning, children are liable to be irregularly and _ illegally 
employed in factories by their own parents. 

The purpose of my enquiry was to gain knowledge of the 
conditions under which these children work, and in particular 
I had in mind the points noted by Mr. McKnight in the course 
of his visits to factories and other workplaces during the first 
three months of 1929. 


Corton 
Ginning Factories 


The chief field of alleged illegal’ and injurious employment 
of children lies in the industry which is at once the most closely 
linked with agriculture, the most highly seasonal and essential 
to the largest product for export and the most widely scattered 
over the length and breadth of Egypt. That is in cotton-ginning 
factories—scattered in 56 centres (large and small), from Sohag 
above Asyit in Upper Egypt to Tanta and Mahalla el-Kebir in 
the heart of the Delta, and from Zagazig in the south-east to 
Damanhur in the north-west of the Delta. The largest number 
of these centres—36—is found in the Delta: the 20 situated 





! Besides the prohibition of the employment of children under the age of nine 
years, the Act of 4 July 1909 contains the following provisions (section 4) : 
“ Unless the Minister of the Interior decides to the contrary, the children men- 
tioned in section 2 [over nine but under thirteen years of age] shall not be employed : 
(a) for more than eight hours a day ; 
(6) on night work (night shall be deemed to mean the period between 7 p.m. 
and 5 a.m.) ; 
(c) in workplaces in which the machines known as ‘ghurbal’ and ‘afrita’ are 
installed. 
“ Children shall not remain in the workplaces -for more than twelve hours a 
day or at night.” 
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in Upper Egypt being mostly rather smaller centres than those 
in Lower Egypt. 

When travelling by railway about Egypt—particularly on the 
main routes in the Delta from Cairo, via Kafr el Zayat and 
Damanhur to Alexandria; or from Cairo to Mahalla el-Kebir 
via Tanta, or to Damietta via Zagazig; or into Upper Egypt, 
from Cairo to Sohag—it becomes very evident, to those who look 
at the buildings near stations, that cotton ginning is a consider- 
able part of the largest secondary industry in the country. The 
closeness of the association of these factories with agricultural 
operations leads one directly to questions about the extent of 
the areas and the population involved. 

“Egypt”, says the last issue of the Government Almanac 
(1929), “ depends primarily on cotton.” It occupies as an agri- 
cultural product about 32 per cent. of the cultivated area, pro- 
ducing in normal years an annual crop of some seven and a 
half million cantars (1 cantar = 99.05 lb.) “ and of the exported 
crops, cotton takes the first place” (i.e. ginned and pressed 
cotton ready for textile processes in other countries). Also we 
find, in the Almanac, that the total cultivated area is about 
5,400,000 feddans (1 feddan = 1.038 acres), and that according 
to the 1917 census 4,044,488 persons were engaged in all agri- 
culture, out of a total population of 12,750,918 in the same year ; 
a total which rose in 1927 to 14,168,756. By far the greater 
part of the finest cotton cultivation is carried on in the Provinces 
of the Delta, between and on either side of the Rosetta and 
Damietta mouths of the Nile. 

The actual number of persons employed in cotton ginning 
factories is not given in the Almanac, and it certainly fluctuates, 
decreasing considerably as the season advances into spring. 
The Ministry of Agriculture gives the total number of ginning 
factories in 1928 as 126 (of which 89 are in Lower Egypt 
and 37 in Upper Egypt). The Department of Commerce and 
Industry gives the total number of ginning factories as 144, but 
does not mention the year, and possibly the difference arises 
from seasonal variations, more or fewer factories being opened 
and at work according to the demands of the year. 


Number, Sex and Age of Workers. 


The average number of persons employed in a ginning factory 
appeared to me in February to be about 300 persons; at the 
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height of the season, taking the larger works into account, the 
average would be higher (unless there are more small factories 
in out-of-the-way parts which I have not seen). Of these 
workers a comparatively small proportion are adult women, who 
are employed in ancillary work such as picking over cotton and 
sweeping out the factory and forecourt. In most factories I saw 
a considerable proportion of quite young and adolescent boys 
and girls feeding the ginning machines. No exact figures are 
available, but I would estimate that generally half the workers 
are under fifteen years, and many under nine years, except. in 
those few factories which have now abolished employment of 
very young children for picking out spots and stray seeds, etc., 
at the take-off side of the ginning machines. In those factories 
that means a subtraction of from 60 to 120 little persons from 
the labour list of the factory. In some factories I saw a fair 
number of children aged round about seven or eight years 
(judging from samples questioned as to their age). In the pro- 
cesses following ginning, adult males, with the help of the sturdier 
boys over fourteen years, do the work, i.e. the farfara processes, 
where the ginned cotton is tossed and lightly sprayed, to fit it 
for compressing in the hydraulic or steam presses, the scarto, 
sekina and afrit* processes and the seed cleaning and drying 
processes ; they are also employed in the engine room and in 
heavy yard work. The heaviest and (as a rule) the dustiest 
processes are in the later sections following the first ginning 
process. And in those sections children are not employed, and 
could not be legally employed. 


General Conditions. 


Although I have gathered a vivid impression of the conditions 
of labour, my detailed records are bound to be incomplete, for 
two main reasons : 


(a) The season in 1929 to 1930 was abnormal and the pro- 
gress of ginning was a fluctuating one. Ginning had begun to 
be intermittent (and some factories had apparently ceased work- 
ing) as early as the last week of January 1930, although the 
season generally extends from October to the end of April. 





1 Distinct machine processes which clear the poor remains of cotton from seeds, 
the afrit producing the worst dust. 
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(6) Unfortunately, also, my visit to the country synchronised 
with a great number of fast days, feast days and holidays. 
Ramadan, Bairam and Independence Day interfered with regular 
working times and repeatedly upset my plans for systematic 
visits to factories. 


At the time of my visit, therefore, the pressure for output 
being less than usual the actual working conditions of the 
children must have been more favourable than they are normally. 
The child workers would not be so constantly harassed 
and driven as in a time of rush, and possibly the cane and whip 
would be less frequently applied than in a busy season. There 
would be some reduction in the shrill whistling and clanking 
of the irons which it is said are used for keeping the boys and 
girls awake and attentive. The shrillness of the whistles 
(unpleasantly as it must impress those unaccustomed to them) 
was not much greater than formerly I have heard in innumer- 
able spinning factories in the British Isles when gangs of young 
workers had to be summoned from point to point by a sound 
that can penetrate through the noise of the power-driven 
machinery. In these respects of “driving” the children by 


piercing sounds and in other ways there seems no security that 
any slight improvement traceable to lessened pressure for output 
will be maintained when the pressure for swift output recurs. 


I saw with sorrow, in several factories, the almost automatic 
hitting of the children with canes and whips by the overseers 
as they moved up and down, to spur them on in their work. 
It was not definitely cruel hitting or thrashing that I myself 
saw, but it was wanton and was not discontinued while I was 
looking on. It seemed to me to be the expression of false zeal 
and misapplied authority, and there was some hitting of the 
children on the head, a really dangerous practice. I saw a thin 
and fragile little child, who was doing its normal work of 
picking spots off the outflowing ginned cotton but had probably 
got out of position, roughly lifted by the shoulder by an overseer 
to put the child where he wanted it to be. Nothing could more 
strikingly demonstrate the impropriety of employing such small 
children—who are admitted to be as young as seven years—- 
under the type of overseers employed. If such children are 
permitted to work in a mill at all (until suitable schools and 
playgrounds are provided for them), only the appointment by 
the mill owner of a trained supervisor could safeguard their 
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growth and health. Where children of any age remain at work 
in factories skilled and trustworthy Government inspection is 


needed. 


Hours and Pauses. 


As regards length of hours of work and pauses for rest or 
meals, throughout the ginning mills I could find no real respon- 
sibility of the manager for practical recognition of the great 
need where children are employed for securing suitable direct 
control. The owners and managers admit that the mill runs 
from 5 a.m. to 8 or 9 p.m. but no one in authority seems to 
feel it necessary to see that individual young workers, or groups 
of them, have any regular pause for a meal. The Act of 1909* 
seems to distribute responsibility too widely for effective action, 
for it recognises the joint responsibility of the factory owner and 
the cholis or contractors, i.e. men who procure the labour 
whether as contractors or paid agents. 

When I asked two of the leading British employers whether 
they were of opinion that a parent’s authority for running two 
or more machines, with the aid of his own family, and with 


freedom to run the individual’s shifts and spells as he thinks 
fit, was sufficient to protect the young workers from overstraining 
conditions, they agreed that it did not afford sufficient protection. 
How much more is overstrain and omission of proper pauses 
likely to occur when there are overseers moving up and down 
to maintain “ full speed” of work. 


Wages. 

I found it impracticable to make a thorough and valid enquiry 
into the wages earned by the workers of the various grades, 
without knowledge of their language and standard of living, or 
authority and time to take their evidence critically and weigh 
the real value by other sources of knowledge. In the cases in 
which I learned the details, the youngest workers earn at the 
lowest two, three, or four piastres a day (e.g. gin feeders three 
piastres, trolley boys four piastres), men from eight to ten piastres 
a day, overseers in the gin room twelve piastres, and some skilled 
Egyptian workers get as much as twenty piastres a day. Skilled 





1 Section 5: “ The owners and managers of factories shall inform the adminis- 
trative authority in advance of the names of the cholis employed by them to engage 
children and supervise their work. ” 
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feeders of scarto gins get twelve piastres a day in their very 
dusty work, the machine causing more accidents than ordinary 
gins. In ginning factories, as in other industries, foreign 
workers, Swiss, Italian, etc., are still employed in skilled engine- 
house work. 


Dust Extraction. 


There is urgent need for skilled attention to general matters 
of hygiene, such as care for a supply of pure drinking water, 
which I have seen uncovered in extremely dusty parts, and pre- 
vention and extraction of injurious dust in every stage of work 
in ginning factories, but above all in the scarto and seed-cleaning 
section. In these last-named sections the dust was excessive 
and bound to be injurious in every mill, except in the one in 
which a very promising experimental remedy is in use. 

The head of one of the foremost firms in the industry urged 
me to consider the dangerousness of any imposition, by authority, 
of defined requirements for dust extraction. He thought that 
mechanical ventilation would only stir up worse dust and was 
not hopeful of expert attempts to improve the appliances. 
Happily, at one of the largest factories under his firm, I found 
admirable experiments being carried out by the head engineer, 
with the support of the manager there in charge, for effective 
reduction of the horrible dust of the scarto, sekina and afrit 
department. Here each automatic ginning machine was com- 
pletely enclosed and the dust was being carried downwards by 
mechanical extraction into enclosed receptacles; plans were 
just then under review for carrying the dust into water. Per- 
sonally I found it impossible to stay long in these departments 
where no remedy had been applied; _ the irritation caused to 
respiratory passages was so overpowering. In this factory I saw 
also efficient mechanical, general ventilation of the farfara depart- 
ment, by means of inlet and outlet power-driven fans ; automatic 
feeds to ginning machines; improved sanitary arrangements ; 
and a fencing of mill gearing which if wisely extended is likely 
to reduce risks of accidents in this industry. Generally the 
irritation from dust is almost unendurable when second pickings 
of cotton of a poor quality are being dealt with in the “ discard ” 
or scarto room. Not much of this stuff is dealt with for long 
at a time, in the best ginneries. Careful managers see that good 
cotton is put in when it is necessary to clear the atmosphere. 
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Safeguarding of Machinery. 


Dangerous parts of machinery and mill gearing, e.g. low 
shafting, big driving belts, wheels, cogs, pulleys, moved by power, 
almost generally at present left unfenced*, urgently need the 
detailed attention of fully qualified engineering inspectors, capable 
of advising, and if need be compelling, all employers alike to 
apply the well-established principles of safeguarding to all such 
risks and dangers. In Egyptian factories, even in sections where 
the regular mechanic and machine operator wears a safety boiler- 
suit I have seen lads in loose flowing garments working close 
to low shafting of the most dangerous kind. 

I drew the attention of several employers who seemed pre- 
pared to receive such information to the existence, in the chief 
industrial countries of Europe, of a considerable body of know- 
ledge and experience of good methods regarding safeguarding 
such machinery for the prevention of accident risks for workers.” 


Care of Physical Fitness. 


The bigger boys do the bulk of the ensuing operation of 
piling the cotton on trolleys run on rails between the double 
row of ginning machines to be emptied in the farfara section. 
The trolley boys are sometimes permitted to climb into the empty 
trolley (or wagonette) for the return run. It was cheering to 
hear from them shouts of happiness on this run, in a fairly 
dusty and grimy Egyptian-managed factory in Tanta. In that 
same factory and in the British-owned and managed factory, at 
Sohag, another joyous phase was seen in the farfara room, where 
with perfect rhythm and grace the gathering up, tossing and 
spraying of the ginned cotton, preparatory to pressing, was 
carried on to the accompaniment, in the Egyptian factory, of a 
clapping of the foreman’s hands. The rhythmic movement 
seemed to be an echo of something very ancient in the industry 
of this country, and it was clear that it lightened the considerable 
muscular effort that was requisite. At the outset I was told 
that this section of the work is so heavy that it can only be 





1 The power engines themselves are generally fenced. 

2 Particularly their attention was drawn to the latest developed Industrial 
Museum at Westminster, with actual working machinery safeguarded as used in 
factories of all kinds, with up-to-date appliances proved and judged to be really 
preventive of injury. 
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carried on, by individual men and youths, in two-hour spells, 
separated by a sufficient interval for rest, and for a total of 
seven or eight hours a day, and the gangs of workers are 
arranged for the process accordingly. It would thus seem more 
usual at present in Egypt definitely to adjust work for adults, 
according to their mental and physical capacity, than it is for 
the little children, who must very heavily feel the monotony and 
fatigue of their work in ginning sheds, where generally the main 
way of quickening their powers is by brandishing or plying the 
whips held by task-masters. On the surface lies the conclusion 
that there is need for a united movement for the strict exclusion 
of all under the prohibited age—whatever it may be—for strict 
government inspection and the making of other more suitable 
arrangements for all who are excluded. Yet an experienced 
Egyptian philanthropist pressed on my attention his belief that 
in all Egyptian towns an outstanding problem is the protection 
of children from street dangers for body and mind, and that 
the providing of suitable occupation—by which they may earn 
their food—of education, play, and the means of personal cleanli- 
ness, are the most important matters. 


Cotton Power Press and Storage Works 


At Alexandria, in these works or depots, I was struck by the 
greater general attention to the requirements of the law relating 
to factories. After seeing over a large group of these cotton- 
pressing depots, where my attention was carefully directed by 
the General Manager to various features in structure, dust col- 
lection by sorting over grids, lighting, ventilation, etc., I was 
shown, as a matter of course, the abstract of law affixed at 
the entrance, and saw the register of accidents. These are 
reported to the police and an ambulance is in readiness to take 
serious cases to the Hospital. It was explained to me that 
voluntary compensation is given to workers injured by accidents. 
I understand that this course is also adopted in some of the 
ginneries. 

There is a certain dignity and beauty in the spacious propor- 
tions of the lofty pressing depots. Here, various firms bring 
their ginned and pressed cotton to be finally graded and re- 
pressed, ready to be either shipped for export or put in store. 
These finished bales are far larger than those which come from 
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the ginneries and each weighs not less than 760 lb. I watched 
the opening out of some bales of high-grade cotton from Mahalla 
el-Kebir, under high light and over a grid, to be afterwards 
taken to the farfara and press rooms. Semi-skilled, physically 
fine, Egyptian men are employed at the press work, which has 
been brought to a high pitch of technical development. Good 
overseers, educated Egyptians, supervise the work, under a 
European. Dust is a problem here, in kind and degree com- 
parable with that in the ginning rooms of the cotton ginneries, 
its control however being .needed more by methods of handling 
and by effectual general ventilation, than by the locally applied 
exhaust measures—which are urgently needed at the scarto and 
seed-cleaning machines of the ginneries. Women (mainly 
widowed or divorced) are employed in the ancillary occupations 
of sorting cotton and picking out foreign matter over grids. and 
in sweeping up fallen scraps of cotton. The manager who took 
me round spoke, of his own initiative, of the need which he 
thought existed, inland, for more care of the health of the women. 

In press work hours generally are stated to be from 6 a.m. 
to 3 or 4 pm. There has been little or no night work during 
the past two years. Earnings of press workers, men at the steam 
press (200 horse-power boiler), average about the equal of 4s. 
to 5s. a day. Chanting heartens them as they work by groups 
in spells, making 50 bales in a spell. The power pressure 
used in making the bales is so great that the cotton becomes 
as dense as soft wood and it would be impossible to insert even 
a needle into the cotton mass, until it is loosed, as in Lanca- 
shire, from its binding steel hoops and studs. 


Non-SEASONAL TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
Spinning and Weaving 


The non-seasonal cotton industry is carried on in Egypt as 
well as the seasonal cotton-ginning industry—but under different 
and far better conditions for the workers, in its two main 
branches: industrialised or factory industry, and the ancient 
and large handicraft branch. As is the case with the silk textile 
industry, which is on a smaller scale than cotton, the handicraft 
work is scattered widely over the country, but there are only 
two large modern factories (shortly to be three) of modern type 
for cotton spinning and weaving (in Alexandria and Mahalla 
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el-Kebir), and only one as yet for silk weaving, which was 
being rebuilt at the time, and out of commission for manufacture, 
when I visited Damietta. 

The well-established cotton spinning and weaving factory of 
the Filature Nationale d’Egypte, first opened in 1909, had already 
begun to prosper in 1916, and has now 40,000 spindles, 800 looms 
and 1,500 workers. I saw within the same precincts an entirely 
new factory, equipped with completely modern machinery (some 
of the most elaborate carding machinery came from Czecho- 
slovakia). The young workers and women and girls are 
employed chiefly in the spinning departments. The children 
seemed to be well above the legal limit of age, and compared 
favourably in physical appearance with those in the ginning 
factories. Hours as stated to me are regular and moderate 
and the hygiene of the workplace—ventilation, air space and 
sanitary arrangements—is good. Fencing of machinery needs 
expert attention. The products are chiefly for Egypt, but some 
cloth is exported to Syria, Greece, Turkey, and even Persia. 
Another important cotton spinning and weaving factory is shortly 
to be opened in Mahalla el-Kebir.' Its establishment in that 
cotton-ginning centre, with the more modern conditions which 
it should bring for young workers, ought in time to exert a 
beneficial influence on the conditions in the ginneries. I saw 
only the outside of this new factory, which seemed not far off 
completion. A large cottonwool-making factory is in full opera- 
tion near by, and here is a noteworthy instance of a potentially 
important manufacture arising out of a local by-product gathered 
on the spot. The raw material for the surgical cottonwool is 
the last product (poor and dusty) from once-ginned cotton seeds : 
a great deal of the cleansing, sterilising and drying process 
employs machinery that would be suitable for a large power 
laundry, needing the same safeguarding as in a laundry, and 
adult male labour is chiefly in use, with conditions that seem 
quiie attractive. 


In Mehalla el-Kebir also (a district capital with a population 
of 45,642) there is another important influence for good in the 
large and well-organised trade school, in which excellent instruc- 
tion is being given to boys and youths. It gives good training 





1 It is in one of the large cotton ginneries in Mahalla el-Kebir that enlightened 
engineering management has begun the long overdue work of controlling the 
injurious dust of the scario ginning machines. 
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in textile and dyeing processes. Just when the main economic 
struggle between the ancient and modern forms of textile industry 
may be about to begin in Egypt, this institution may serve to 
bridge over troubles for both workers and products by con- 
serving what is most useful to the community in the older forms, 
and saving the rapid extinction of fine crafts. Probably the 
largest seat of handicraft village weaving of cotton and silk 
goods lies in this rising town. In Akhmim is another cotton 
handicraft centre, which I was unable to visit.’ 

Weaving of all kinds is regarded in the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry (Ministry of Finance) as foremost among 
the manufacturing industries of Egypt, and they point to the 
Census of 1917 as showing that 72,818 persons (of whom 19,122 
are women) are engaged in the various branches of weaving, 
cotton leading with 8,000-10,000 looms. Certainly the number 
of persons actually at work in ginneries falls short of the figures 
for weaving. 

Of the village type of weaving industries I have personally 
seen the conditions only in silk, which is one of the excellent 
products of the land of Egypt, although it does not figure among 
the principal articles of export. The most favourable conditions 
for silk workers on the whole were seen (chiefly silk winding) 
in Damietta, a small and somewhat isolated town with approxim- 
ately 35,000 population, fifth in population of the six Egyptian 
towns under a Governor. The children aged from about six 
years and upwards looked healthier, better fed and brighter in 
the workshops, where they wind silk for the weavers, than they 
did in parallel workshops in Cairo, and the air space and ventila- 
tion are better. There are said to be 119 sites for silk weavers 
in Damietta, but the owners of them number 59. Some of these 
owners have begun recently to install electric power and will 
stand in need of instruction and advice with regard to safe- 
guarding the gearing and machinery, as they expand into real 
factories. Life in these workplaces and streets is simple, and 
it is customary for little boys not far removed from infancy 
to sit with other members of their family in the workplace. 
In Cairo the boys I saw winding silk in workshops, in all but 
one instance, were pallid and weakly looking. In one of the 
shops, there, the men were having a good meal while the pallid 





1 The Egyptian Almanac mentions, in addjtion to these places, Alexandria, 
Cairo, Damietta, Beni Suef, Asyit, Girga, etc., as centres for cotton weaving. 
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boy winder was working. I had no means of proving whether 
this was or was not accidental. There was some winding of 
silk going on out of doors, in the wide spaces around the tombs 
of the Caliphs where the working conditions were naturally 
healthy. 

The ordinary length of working day in the workplaces, as 
interpreted by my dragoman in Cairo, and by an educated guide 
in Damietta, apparently in silk industries does not exceed eight 
or nine hours. There was none of the rush visible that is 
so prevalent in cotton ginning. Yet in the hand rug-making 
in Cairo there was a feverish note in the movements of the 
very young workers employed on the work that was distressing 
to see. Here, I should say, it springs from an economic cause, 
in that only by swift movements of very young workers is it 
possible to turn out hand-made rugs quickly and cheaply enough 
to make production profitable for foreign markets. 


By-product Industries 


At one of the oldest centres for cotton ginning, at Kafr 
el-Zayat, where power-driven ginneries are, in some instances, 
as old as fifty years, I saw by-product industries which utilise 
the ginned cotton seed on the spot, industrially, i.e. otherwise 
than in raising new crops of cotton. 


I was already aware of the careful governmental control 
exercised to secure that all seed sent out from any ginnery is so 
disinfected that it cannot carry out any seed pest which might 
injure future crops. These precautions are interesting to a new 
observer. 

It was yet more interesting to arrive at a place where not 
all the seed is sent away whole for further purposes, but some 
is at once turned to industrial purposes, or so treated that it 
can subserve farming. It is pressed for the extraction of oil, 
which again is further refined, or made use of in the manu- 
facture of household or toilet soap; the rough residue of the 
seed is itself compressed and cooked into valuable foodstuff for 
cattle, ie. cotton-seed cake. 

Cotton-seed oil manufacture is said to be carried on in seven 
factories in Egypt—at Alexandria, Kafr el-Zayat, Mit Gamr, Cairo 
and Zagazig. 

Within the precincts of a large ginnery at Kafr el-Zayat 
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I saw all three of these by-products being made—or four if the 
refining of the oil is held to be a separate industry. On these 
premises the numbers employed vary, according to the season, 
from 600 to over 1,000 workers. Only in the ginnery are young 
workers and women employed. And in the by-product industries 
only a relatively small number even of male workers are required; 
for machinery, vats, ovens and other appliances do a great part 
of the work. 

My visit was during the fast of Ramadan and I reached the 
heavy, hot kettle-room processes in the cotton-seed cake depart- 
ment only towards 4.30 p.m., ie. nearly at the end of a long 
day’s work for the men engaged there. They had worked 
during a considerable part of the fast, which had lasted since 
early morning, without even a drink of water, and I saw before 
me men almost at the end of their physical forces, as strained 
and weary as the most overtired child I had seen anywhere in 
Egypt. It is a matter of religious observances, and only Moslems 
can suggest how the processes of cotton-seed manufacture can 
be carried out in busy times during Ramadan without a strain 
on the men that is really purgatorial. 


Various Non-TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


Cigarette and Tobacco Factories 


Outside the cotton groups the largest group of factories I saw 
was in the cigarette and tobacco manufacturing industry, i.e. 
manufacturing articles made from a vegetable product not har- 
vested in Egypt, but from many parts of the world. Here there 
was no question of a primitive local industry, developing swiftly 
under a rapid application of power-driven machinery, to meet 
great demands of international markets, but of a luxury product, 
depending largely on a peculiar specialised skill in the hand- 
work, and with only part aid from power machines. This grew 
up more gradually than modern cotton production ; and latterly 
its basis has been an international financial organisation of the 
trade. There is a striking resemblance in the local methods 
of the specialised manufacture, all the world over, which is 
natural in an industry where competitors geographically widely 
separated have become colleagues. Except in the variety of facial 
features of the workers in, say, Sydney, Melbourne, Capetown, 
Cairo, Alexandria, Tientsin, Shanghai, there seem to be remark- 
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able resemblances in the manufacture wherever it is seen. The 
chief variations are in the size and colour of the leaf dealt with. 
On the whole, the general level of care for the hygiene (in 
relation to the worker) of the workplace is relatively high as 
compared with other industries in Egypt, and in one factory 
at least there is a medical officer attached. In the same factory 
special care is taken to exclude small boys from risk of accident. 
In the tobacco industry, as a whole, combination and organ- 
isation have come most strongly from the employer’s side, and 
have gone so far and so successfully that they tend, all over the 
world, to standardise the conditions of health and even of 
comfort for workers in this industry. 

This is one of the two main secondary industries in Egypt 
which have been the subject of regulation by law. The legal 
regulation began to be applicable in the year 1926, when the 
Factory Act of 1909 was extended, by Order, beyond cotton 
ginning, cleaning and pressing to tobacco and cigarette factories. 
So far as it was in my power to verify conditions, the limitations 
of the law are observed, except that there may be some employ- 
ment of children under nine years.’ 

I inspected three large tobacco and cigarette factories, employ- 
ing a total of 4,900 workers—one in Alexandria, one in Cairo, 
and the largest at Gizeh village. Two out of the three factories 
employed males only; in the third about 60 educated girls, Greek, 
Armenian and Italian, were engaged in the hand packing 
of high-grade cigarettes in a spacious and well-lighted section. 
Sorters, and blenders of tobacco for cigarettes, are practically 
all experienced adults. (Little boys work mainly in blending 
packet tobaccos, in the picking room in taking out the defective 
cigarettes, as assistants in the cardboard and printing room and 
in errand work about the factory.) The best skilled adult 
workers can earn up to £4 or £5 a week and many can earn 
£3. Hours are ordinarily from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. with an 
interval which may be either from 11.45 a.m. or noon to 1 p.m. 
Overtime is rare (for men and boys over fifteen) and may be 
from 6 p.m. to 11 p.m. paid at double rates. 

In all the tobacco factories I saw the standards of hygiene are 





1 A few looked younger but they may have been merely undersized for their 
years, and if really over thirteen years it would not be illegal to employ them after 


7 p.m. 
2 I could not check the hours of work after 7 p.m. or before 5 a.m., the period 
which is defined as night in the law 


2 
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above the average for Egypt. In one of them 27 nationalities are 
said to be working but the majority are Egyptian. 

I found that, at times, fancy boxes for containing cigarettes 
may be given out under contract to be made in a cardboard box 
factory. I visited the only one of which I could obtain the name 
and address. There I found many young boy workers moving 
in between and round about very imperfectly guarded litho- 
graphic machinery, and I came upon bronzing and varnishing 
processes carried on as they were years ago in Great Britain— 
before specific protective regulations for health in these processes 
had been evolved.* There was no provision for protective clothing 
but some reconstruction of lavatory appliances was in progress. 
Very small boys were taking off bronzed sheets from a machine. 
Nine hours a day were worked (with a half-hour interval between 
two spells), as is customary in similar Egyptian factories, 
although the employer (a Levantine) said he personally thought 
hours should not exceed eight in a day. Not more than a dozen 
girls were on the premises, all in the warehouse. 


Cement Manufacture ; Pottery; Tile Making 


Extensive building in the larger towns, and the enlargement 
of some country factories, provoked a brisk demand in Egypt 
for cement, of which over 224,000 tons were imported in 1927. 
There are, however, one large and several smaller cement fac- 
tories. One, in a suburb of Cairo, equipped in the main with 
modern machinery, employs 700 workers, of whom a certain 
proportion are under fourteen years. The workers’ wrists and 
hands get strained in the heavy work and they find the dust 
extremely trying. The hand filling of sacks with the powdered 
cement, ready for use and in its final state, causes the worst dust. 
Medical enquiry would probably find some injurious effects in 
the respiratory organs of the workers, and there seems to be 
no reason why in such an important, capitalised industry proper 
mechanical enclosed appliances should not replace the hand 
filling of sacks. 

A brick and pottery factory in another suburb of Cairo 
presented features of interest and problems of health. The 
manufacturer uses clay from Assuan, Sohag and Edfu, mixed 





? In this factory they had machines intended to prevent escape of the finely 
divided bronze dust into the workroom, but they were not altogether effectual. 
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with Nile mud and sand, a common somewhat coarse body, 
used for pitchers, basins, vases, drain pipes, bricks ; some things 
glazed, some not. There was no general problem of dust here, 
but the glaze contains lead which could be seen in uncovered 
receptacles, some friable (pale red), some metallic. A boy stirring 
liquid coloured clay had a pain in his right arm, another man 
forming a pot in a dim place looked ill. About 120 men and 
boys, of whom 15 boys were aged twelve to sixteen years, are 
employed, and they work mostly out of doors or in open sheds. 

A medical officer who could watch over the health of men 
and young boys is needed in a factory of this kind. Inspection 
of such potteries requires special knowledge and understanding 
of the nature of the risks of lead poisoning and of the precautions 
necessary." 

Boys earn from 3 to 5 piastres a day for carrying bricks. 
Men carrying clay receive from 5 to 7 piastres a day. A man 
forming a large pot receives for each pot a quarter piastre and 
in summer he could make 100 such pots in a day—less in 
winter. In his best days he could earn 25 piastres, hours being 
not more than eight a day. 

There is some excellent making of hard-wearing tiles, with 
good ingrained simple designs, which contain a considerable 
proportion of cement dust in their material; this gives employ- 
ment to skilled and semi-skilled adult handworkers, doing all 
the pressing by hand-swung presses, and taking a real pride 
in their work. Hours seemed to be the standard eight, or nine 
when there was special pressure. 


Mineral Oil Refining’ 


I visited a large mineral oil refinery, part of it dating from 
about 1912 but with important additions in 1928 and again 
within the last few months. The two most arresting features, 
after examination of the wonderful aerial development of pipes 
and tanks, were (i) the swiftly progressing evolution of produc- 
tion by means of highly scientific methods and machinery : 





_ 7 Such precautions as are shewn, e.g., in the Special Regulations for the industry 
in Great Britain, fully illustrated in the Industrial Museum at Westminster. 

2 The quantity of crude oil extracted from Egyptian sources on the African 
coast of the Red Sea — 193,000 tons in 1927 — is said to be steadily increasing, 
as also the range of different products : benzine, kerosine, liquid fuel, solar oil, 
asphalt are mentioned, but there are residues awaiting further analysis. (DEPART- 
MENT OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE : Egyptian Government Almanac, 1929, p. 232.) 
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(ii) the remarkably liberal outlook of the general manager on 
labour’s needs and human rights. The conditions of labour are 
on the whole of a superior kind. The skilled workers are chiefly 
Italian and Greek, with a few Egyptians trained in a local 
engineering school. Fitters are to some extent Egyptian, and 
the excellent manual workers are all Egyptian. Within the 
works is a tin-box factory where box and drum containers for 
the products are cut from sheet metal and soldered; here 80 
to 100 men are employed, all over sixteen. So far as the amount 
of absenteeism may be taken as an indication of the health of 
the workers, it is in the very heavy work of the metal drum 
section that the strain is most severe. In the asphalt depart- 
ment there is no absenteeism and it is very slight in any of the 
oil processes generally. Labour difficulties are almost negligible. 
All complaints of whatever sort are brought to the general man- 
ager for consideration. 

This manufacture has an international basis and is in a 
position to introduce standards of health and welfare of workers 
which have been accepted internationally. It can also draw 
on the latest resources of scientific research for improvements 
in its technique and methods of work. 


Leather Tanning and Boot and Shoe Making 


Methods in use in the widely scattered old workshops of the 
leather tanning industry call for an early medical enquiry under 
the Department of Public Health. In an antiquated tannery in 
Cairo young boys of about fourteen years are employed to trample 
with their bare feet and legs the already partially cured hides, 
in tanning tubs and vats. So far as I saw they plunge in cheer- 
fully and are engaged on the work only intermittently. Yet the 
immersion of the unprotected living skin and human tissues in 
the strong liquids necessary to tan leather cannot but be extremely 
injurious. Where the boys are frequently engaged in this work 
it needs little knowledge to realise that it is an urgent matter 
to introduce proper modern appliances and effectively to prohibit 
this wholly improper use of the boys’ legs and feet. 

In both Cairo and Alexandria there are reported to be a 
few leather tanning works with modern machinery and scientific 
methods, but to my regret I lacked time and opportunity for 
seeing them. 
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According to the Government Almanac there are not less 
than 200 tanneries in Egypt, of which about 40 are in Cairo 
and Alexandria. 

In Damietta I saw a medium-sized boot and shoe workshop 
where young boys were both learning their trade and producing 
a considerable proportion of the output. They were unquestion- 
ably learning a useful trade, but such matters as cleanliness, 
ventilation, seating and lighting arrangements and general sanita- 
tion seriously call for the attention of an inspectorate. 


Furniture Making and Ornamental Woodwork 


This is already a thriving, skilled industry, giving excellent 
opportunities to many boys for learning a trade that should give 
them a good livelihood. I saw them working under healthy and 
interesting conditions in workshops in Damietta and Cairo, where 
fine woodcarving and mushrabya work is carried on beside the 
making of decorated chairs. In both towns the workplaces were 
lofty and well ventilated ; in one which I saw the boys do some 
of their work in a courtyard. 


Rug Making, Needlework Industries and Tent Making 


The rug-making industry, which at present is altogether in 
the handicraft stage, is reported by the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry to have “ achieved good progress *—its main 
centres being Cairo, Minya, Asyit and Nag Hammadi. I twice 
visited one commercial undertaking, employing boys and girls, 
and besides that saw several school training institutions doing 
interesting work in this craft. 


In the commercial workshop visited I was impressed by the 
great need in this type of industry for efficient inspection with 
regard to (a) the age, physical fitness and hours of work and 
pauses for rest and recreation of the very young workers 
employed; (b) healthful and suitable seating, lighting, ventilat- 
ing and sanitary conditions generally. 

I saw a child suffering from trachoma, which is not only 
painful and dangerous, but infectious; for rug-making the 
children must sit close together and there is grave risk of the 
spread of the disease under their conditions of work in this 
and kindred occupations. It seems that children afflicted with 
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trachoma, and therefore threatened with blindness, are hindered 
from receiving medical attention by the ignorance and super- 
stition of their parents, so that only the intervention of the 
Department of Public Health would secure treatment for the 
sufferers and provide protection for the children who are 
employed alongside in the workshops. 

In this particular workshop I saw little children working at 
a feverish speed. 

The simpler kinds of Egyptian rugs can probably be made 
in less time than the Persian, and this, by reducing the cost of 
production to meet an international demand for hand-made rugs, 
may open the way to the extended exploitation of child labour. 
The extremely fatiguing and monotonous nature of this work is 
not always recognised, but this aspect of it needs to be kept in 
mind in view of the growing tendency to teach the craft to 
children in benevolent training schools. In the workshops of 
some of these schools excellent work is done in training children 
who would otherwise be left without education and would have 
little care. In the interesting special school for girls founded 
by Madame Hoda Shar’aoui* rug-making finds a place, but her 
main object is to couple school education with sound training 
in needlecraft and embroidery. 

The finer needlecraft industries are also taught in the State 
training schools for teachers (where the emphasis is on training 
for teaching purposes) and the Coptic Benevolent Society’s schools 
for girls. In all these thorough training is given in the cutting 
and making up of garments and artistic dressmaking and in 
all branches of needlework, including beautiful embroidery. The 
training is practical and efficient, the environment healthy and 
the girls are learning to be “ good workmen” with the happiest 
results in their outlook and bearing. I was told that after 
leaving they find new ways of employment in self-supporting 
work, and as these girls are nearly adults when their training 
ends, there is far less risk of exploitation for them than in the 
case of children trained for rug-making. 

In the old needlework industry of Cairo—tent-making—many 
little boys are employed. Although the constructive and heaviest 
part of the work must be done by men, I saw, in the several 





1 The Under Secretary of State in the Ministry of Justice particularly advised 
me on my arrival in Egypt to seek information and guidance about social work 
and the training of girls for skilled occupations from this Egyptian lady. 
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workshops I visited, that it is the children who do the bulk of 
the tedious, fatiguing stitching : this is the applying, on the strong 
cotton groundwork, of coloured strips of cotton cloth in geo- 
metrical patterns for adorning the interiors of tents. These 
children were sitting on earthen floors or: wooden boards and 
in any sort of attitude and angle, some near daylight, others 
in dim corners. Even where hours do not exceed eight or nine 
a day they are too long for children to be kept sitting still, at 
work in constrained positions and in ill-lighted places. 


I paid some unannounced visits to various little handwork 
shops, in themselves interesting and attractive, but in too many 
of them I found tiny children, of five and a half years and 
upwards, working like rapid machines with all expression of 
childhood gone from their faces. The movements were all 
mechanical and the work included chipping minute pieces of 
mother-of-pearl for inlay and the hand tufting of rugs. 


CONCLUSION 


It will be clear from the foregoing pages that during my 


visits of observation and study of Egyptian industries I could 
make no direct enquiry into the precise degree of observance 
of existing laws, decrees and orders. 


Indeed, I had no authorisation that could enable me to 
attempt anything of that kind. With the good will of the 
Ministries concerned, and with the friendly permission and some- 
times direct invitation of the employers and managers, I was 
enabled to enter the factories and make a non-technical review 
and gather impressions of the conditions concerning the health 
and safety of the workers; above all of the young workers. 
Nevertheless, it was impossible to avoid the conviction that in 
the majority of factories where young workers are employed 
many are under the age limit of nine years, a fact which was 
frankly admitted by some managers. One manager cheerfully 
asserted that the matter was one that could be “ arranged”. 
With regard to the fact that children under the legal age of 
nine years for entering were, in most (not all) places, working 
in cotton-ginning works and in some other industries of which 
only some were not covered yet by the Factory Act of 1909, 
the general assumption, expressed or implied, was that no one 
was seriously expected to carry out the provisions of the law 
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in a factory where the child’s parents or either of them were 
at work and needing its help. Old custom has evidently—and 
naturally from their point of view—as much weight in Egypt 
as a recent enactment. It was made evident that at some time 
in the past, after the bringing into operation of the Act of 1909, 
there had been a period of effective inspection, which seems 
to have declined of late. 

There is, fortunately, no room or need for argument, on the 
eve of this fourth decade of the twentieth century, as to the 
advisability or otherwise of applying practical constructive 
measures of safety and health in factories and other power-driven 
works. The necessity for it is tacitly admitted in all the countries 
where industrialised manufacture has most recently begun to 
develop. Egypt has laid down in a Projet de loi—a draft Bill— 
the first real beginnings of a general law relating to industrial 
establishments, and explicitly acknowledges in principle that 
skilled and faithful inspection is essential for any success in 
preventing dangers and abuses in factories. 


I am convinced by what I have seen in Egyptian factories 
that in Egypt, as in Western Europe, for the securing of willing 
compliance the employers have only to be satisfied that the 
inspection will be by a trained, competent and judicially minded 
inspectorate, appointed by the Government, for the investigation 
of actual facts, under a clear, reasonable law, impartially admin- 
istered and equally enforced on all factory owners alike. If the 
employers are assured of these essentials, the majority will, like 
employers in other countries, accept the inspectors as friends 
of themselves and of good production, as much as of the workers. 
The co-operation of the employers with a skilled inspectorate 
in solving the urgent and most difficult problem of dust in 
ginneries is needed, and for the safeguarding of machinery and 
prevention of risks in dangerous and injurious processes employ- 
ers, employed and inspectors must always work hand in hand. 
These points are of no less importance than the protection of 
children. 

My impression is that local authorities might exercise no 
little influence on industrial conditions. The Mamur of a village 
council accompanied me on a visit to a large and fairly new 
and good ginning factory, worked entirely by Egyptians ; he 
entered into all the conditions I observed and with the owner 
considered any suggestion I made. The influence of local public 
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opinion would be a great support to factory inspectors in securing 
improvements and would have a special value in a country 
where experienced trade union organisation is likely to be lacking 
for a long time yet. 

I feel it necessary to emphasise that when my visits were 
made to the ginning factories they were not fully occupied. 
Nor were they working steadily their longest spells and periods 
by night as well as through a long day, which in February 
extended from 5 a.m. to 8 or 9 p.m. _ I learned that the best 
varieties * of cotton are harvested in November and December 
and this brings about the need to call upon recruiting agents 
for full labour supplies at that time of the year. When I was 
going through the factories it is probable that the proportion 
of adult workers was higher than usual, as there was less need 
for young assistants to help with a rush of work. The abnormal 
character of the season of 1929-1930—the falling-off of orders 
and consequent intermittence of ginning processes and operations 
—seems to have been due solely to financial and marketing con- 


ditions. 
The question of the method of recruiting unskilled and semi- 


skilled labour through contractors is one of very great importance 
in Egypt. I talked with several employers about it, in both 
Upper and Lower Egypt, and gathered sufficient information to 
enable me to form the opinion that there is need for research 
into the whole subject by skilled enquirers having knowledge 
of the Egyptian language. Contractors and sub-contractors 
might be seen at their work and the different grades of workers 
could be examined. The system is to some extent legally 
recognised in the Act of 1909, sections 5, 9 and 10.’ 
Employers’ opinion upon the subject of recruiting is divided 
both as to the proportion of labour contractors * employed in 
the industries of the country and the merits of the system. 
Those in favour of it argue that the cost per cantar of cotton 
can best be calculated when labour contractors produce an 
adequate supply of labour at the varying times required by a 


1 Sakellaridis cotton with long, silky, beautiful fibres furnishes over half of the 
cotton crop and Ashmuni and Zagora the greater part of the remainder. 

2 For section 5, see above, page 730, footnote (1). Sections 9 and 10 contain 
penal provisions for contraventions of the Act by managers, parents and cholis. 

3 There are one or more great contractors at a provincial capital ; under the 
chief contractor there are sub-contractors and they are responsible for paying the 
wages of workers through the various kinds of Reis. 
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seasonal industry. A foreign employer who considered the 
present system open to abuse held that the collecting and engaging 
of labour should be in charge of a headman, one of the workers’ 
own class. It was advanced that many difficulties stand in the 
way of prohibiting the sub-contracting which throws respon- 
sibility for arrangement of spells of work for individuals on 
parents and heads of families. To the writer of this article it 
seems only too possible that the presence of the child in the 
factory tends to keep down the total family wages to a low 
level*, as indeed it has done in Western European industry in 
the past. It is clear, also, that where the parent or guardian 
or head of a family brings in the labour and the sub-contractors 
pay the wages it must be difficult, if not impossible, for man- 
agers to secure strict observance of any age limit. 

At the root of the problem of child labour in Egypt is the 
lack of full provision for elementary education. If and when 
elementary schools are sufficiently provided and suitably equipped 
there will be a reduction in the number of children available 
for the factories. As their competition to obtain work decreases 
those who remain in the factories can more easily receive atten- 
tion and care. (In some big foreign ginning factories a minority 
of employers are already finding that the work of children as 
hand pickers-off of spots, stains and extraneous matter from 
the ginned cotton as it emerges freed of seed on the take-off side 
of the machines is really not necessary, and if prosperous firms 
can dispense with child helpers it seems probable that the smaller 
ginneries will not long continue to employ them on this process.) 
But it should be recalled that Egyptian opinion was emphatically 
expressed on the great dangers, in cities more particularly, of 
excluding mainly from regulated industries children who have 
no playground but the streets. It is held that in the country 
districts the exposure to moral dangers is far less than in the 
cities and, moreover, that there is less risk of overwork in agri- 
culture than in industry. As heretofore in countries earlier 
industrialised, it seems that the effectual control and limitation 
of child labour in the factories cannot proceed very far until 
there are schools to receive the children and an adequate number 
of trained teachers. 





1 This tendency must be seriously increased by lack of definite care to control 
hours, spells, and pauses for meals and rest for children, and yet more by the pre- 
valent use of whips and canes to spur them on in their work. 
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While awaiting further action by the Government of Egypt 
in the matter of protection of children in industry and in more 
casual employment, new factors tending towards social progress 
must be taken into account. The Child Welfare Section in the 
Department of Public Health has done much in this direction 
during the three years since it was created in 1927. The work 
of upwards of twenty travelling clinics, besides children’s dis- 
pensaries and maternity schools settled in places which are in 
some instances important cotton-ginning centres, is bound to 
enlighten local public opinion. Some excellent voluntary work 
is also being done for infant and child welfare at dispensaries 
for mothers and babies, e.g. one founded by Lady Cromer and 
another by Madame Hoda Shar’aoui; I saw these and the 
Training Centre for Probationer Nurses which is under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. Maurice Richmond. There is room for an almost 
indefinite expansion of social work of this kind in Egypt. 

Egypt has not hesitated to commit herself to the principle 
of democratic extension of education, as rapidly as financial 
circumstances and the need of many additional trained teachers 
admit. It is doubtful whether the larger conception of education 


as a step towards the opening of civilisation to all sections of 
the community in Egypt has yet received serious consideration. 


Any educational scheme that is national in scope will have 
to take account of the fact that the population is agricultural 
to an overwhelming degree, and this is bound to influence the 
selection and training of teachers. Under the guidance of Miss 
Carter, Chief Woman Inspector, Ministry of Education, I saw 
several training colleges for women teachers. There are already 
good normal schools for young ‘women, which need considerable 
expansion. I saw also voluntary institutional and private schools, 
under their own head teachers, where interesting and valuable 
training is given to girls in useful needlework and embroidery 
and in rug-making. But provision on this scale does not reach 
more than an infinitesimal part of the Egyptian people, and 
in the words of the 1929 Educational Report of Mr. F. O. Mann, 
“the great need is a universal extension of Elementary Instruc- 
tion to all children, boys and girls alike”. 

Among the existing safeguards for health and safety in fac- 
tories the Decree of 5 November 1900 and an Order of the 
Minister of Public Works relating to steam engines and boilers 
must not be overlooked. The former provides for inspection 
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of the engines, and the Minister may impose the precautions 
he judges to be necessary for public convenience, health and 
safety. Sections 4, 5 and 6 lay down at length the requirements 
relating, among other matters, to the testing of the machines 
before use and after every six months of their use, the providing 
of two safety valves, steam gauge, double water supply, two 
indicators of water level and so on. Under the Act No. 13 of 
1904 there is an Order of the Minister of the Interior on incon- 
venient, unhealthy and dangerous establishments, forbidding the 
opening, transference or change of such establishments without 
express permission, providing for inspection and regulation, with 
a condition of notification from the occupier in advance of 
opening, and giving the Ministry the right to prescribe special 
measures in the interest of persons who work in such establish- 


ments. 

It is claimed by the Ministry of the Interior that all factories 
and works fall under the operation of this measure. And it 
seems clear that much may be done for the safety of workers 
by the exercise of the power of the Minister to make regulations. 


The new Projet de loi which the Minister of Justice allowed 
me to see when I first arrived in Cairo is planned to cover the 
whole field of “contracts of employment”: wages questions, 
conciliation and arbitration, trade unions, collective agreemenis, 
compensation for accidents and occupational diseases, as_ well 
as regulation of hours of labour, holidays, seventh day rest, 
and formation of a governmental Labour Office; in addition 
to the section on special protective measures for adolescents 
and women. 

The introduction of this large measure of labour regulation 
is bound to be a matter of time, at the best, and the care of 
the children seems to be so supremely urgent as to call for the 
earliest possible complete protection against all risks of factory 
work, independently of what may be the uncertain fortunes 
of the draft Bill. The natural claim of the child for protection 
is still stronger in a factory than in a small semi-domestic work- 
shop, where it may sometimes get individual teaching, training 
and care in what will be for it a future skilled occupation. 
In a factory the child generally is brought in amongst a number 
of others to do repetitive unskilled work, in a collective manner, 
without individual teaching and care, and subject to the risks 
of power-driven machinery, dust, etc. 
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If for convenience in administering an Industrial Code for 
Egypt it is found well to bring protection of the children into 
the Code, I earnestly hope that their case may be considered 
in advance of the rest and be settled under entirely distinct 
guiding principles. Children can never be in a position to make 
a contract, still less to secure a fair contract, and it is generally 
recognised that their complete protection against all the risks 
of factory work is a national interest and a vital need that must 
override even parental claims to the fruit of their work. 








The European Lignite Industry: I 


The Preparatory Technical Conference specially convened in 
January 1930 to examine, in a technical and advisory capacity, 
working conditions in the coal-mining industry, drew particular 
attention to lignite mining.’ 

Lignite mining is an essentially European industry. It may 
even be said that from the standpoint of production it is of 
concern only to Central Europe — Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, and above all Germany, where it has 
assumed considerable proportions. 

An important question is how lignite mines will be affected 
by an International Convention on the regulation of hours of 
work in coal mines. Will they be included or excluded from such 
a system of regulation, or will they form the subject of special 
regulations, embodied either in a general Convention on coal 
mining or in a separate Convention ? 

In order to throw light on the problems involved, the Prepara- 
tory Technical Conference suggested an enquiry into the Euro- 
pean lignite industry. The enquiry, carried out in a very limited 
time, formed the subject of a report submitted to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in June 1930." This hastily drafted 
report, however, merely set out the replies of the Governments 
and left the Conference to draw its own conclusions as regards 
international regulation. 

In fact, the question of hours of work in coal mines was not 
definitely settled by the International Labour Conference at its 
1930 Session and it is again on the agenda of the 1931 Session. 
As the question of lignite thus remains open, the International 
Labour Office has considered it advisable to pursue its study of 
conditions in the lignite industry, a course which is in accordance 
with the mandate entrusted to it by the Governing Body at its 
Fiftieth Session “to complete in due course the information in 
the Grey-blue Report on lignite ”’. 

The purpose of the present article, which is based on the 
replies of the Governments to the questionnaire sent them by the 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXI, No. 4, April 1930 : “ The Prepara- 
tory Technical Conference on Conditions of Employment in Coal Mines ”’, by 
Fernand MAURETTE, especially pp. 484-485. 

2 Hours of Work in Coal Mines. Enquiry into the Lignite Industry in Europe. 
International Labour Conference, Fourteenth Session, Geneva, 1930. Report III, 
Supplement. 
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Office, is to give as accurate an idea as possible of the present 
situation of the lignite industry in Europe, and to draw what 
seem to be the logical conclusions from a study of the facts and 
arguments submitted to the Preparatory Technical Conference 
and to the International Labour Conference in favour of the 
various solutions proposed for the question under discussion. 


OURS of work in coal mines form one aspect of the problem 

raised by the depression in the coal-mining industry. This 
problem, which is at once economic and social, has been under 
parallel investigation by the Economic Committee of the League 
of Nations and the International Labour Office, and the latter 
has already undertaken two enquiries into working conditions 
in coal mines (wages and hours of work, paid holidays), in 1925 
and 1927." 

It had become apparent that only international agreements, 
both economic and social, could prove an efficacious remedy for 
this depression; and among the experts convened by the 
Economic Committee there were several who held that the 
conclusion of economic agreements would be facilitated if they 
were preceded by agreements relating to the international regula- 
tion of working conditions. 

In 1929 the Tenth Assembly of the League of Nations took a 
step in this direction and adopted a resolution concerning the 
crisis in the coal industry, which resulted in the consideration of 
working conditions, and in particular of hours of work, by a 
Preparatory Technical Conference in January 1930,’ and by the 
International Labour Conference in June 1930.° The Committee 
charged by the International Labour Conference with the study 
of the problem of hours of work in mines submitted a draft for 
a Convention on hours of work in coal mines, which provided 
for a special Convention for lignite mines. This draft was 
adopted at the preliminary vote, but at the final vote just failed 





1 Wages and Hours of Work in the Coal-Mining Industry. Studies and Reports, 
Series D (Wages and Hours of Work), No. 18. Geneva, 1928. 

International Labour Review, Vol. XX, Nos. 4 and 6, Oct. and Dec. 1929, and 
Vol. XXI, No. 1, Jan. 1930: “ Wages and Hours of Work in the Coal-Mining 
Industry in 1927” ; Vol. XXI, No. 2, Feb. 1930: “Annual Holidays with Pay for 
Miners employed in Coal Mines.” 

2 Hours of Work in Coal Mines. International Labour Conference, Fourteenth 
Session, Geneva, 1930. Report III. 

3 Hours of Work in Coal Mines. International Labour Conference, Fifteenth 
Session, Geneva, 1931. Questionnaire. 
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to obtain the two-thirds majority necessary for its adoption. The 
Conference, however, was of opinion that, while the disagreement 
on the question of overtime, which was the cause of the rejection 
of the draft, was a matter of importance, it did not justify the 
final abandonment of a problem for which the League of Nations 
was desirous of finding a positive solution. In order to leave the 
way open for further action, therefore, the Conference at once 
decided to place the question of hours of work in coal mines on 
the agenda of its 1931 Session. 

Thus the question of the regulation of hours of work in 
lignite mines, which will once more be examined by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1931, is still a matter of active 
interest calling for close consideration. 
















PROBLEMS AND ARGUMENTS 





Our study of the question must begin with an account of the 
problems raised at the two Conferences and the arguments put 
forward in support of the rival policies there advocated. 

The question before the Preparatory Technical Conference 
k 







and the International Labour Conference was whether lignite 
mines should or should not be included in the scope of 
the proposed regulation of hours of work of miners em- 
ployed underground in coal mines. As a matter of fact—and 
this was emphasised by the German Government delegate at the 
June Session of the Conference—it was not the intention of those 
who had raised the question to exclude lignite mines from any 
international system of regulations but to prove that for the 
regulation of hours of work these mines are not assimilable to 
hard-coal mines and that a special system is therefore necessary. 

The demand that a distinction should be made between hard- 
coal mines and lignite mines for the purpose of international 
regulation of hours of work was based on economic considera- 
tions. This point of view was opposed not only by other 
economic considerations, but also by social and technical argu- 
ments, which were in turn met by the opponents of assimilation 
by objections of a similar character. 



















Economic Arguments 










The economic arguments are of two sorts : some have purely 
national force; others, international. Adopting the national 
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standpoint, certain countries maintained that their lignite 
industry has to withstand severe competition from the hard-coal 
industry, and that it could not bear a reduction in the present 
hours of work without endangering its development and even its 
very existence. This apprehension concerns more especially 
certain German lignite fields, where the operating conditions in 
the mines on the outskirts of coalfields (Randreviere) are less 
favourable than in those in the centre of the coalfield (Kern- 
reviere). It was explained that in fact the stratification in the 
central mines makes it possible to organise extensive surface 
workings, whereas in the outlying mines the stratification in 
most cases requires underground working by smaller under- 
takings. In the underground workings it is difficult to use 
machinery and extraction has to be carried on mainly by hand, 
with the result that much lignite is lost and working expenses are 
considerably heavier. In these circumstances it is difficult for 
the costly fuel from the outlying mines to compete with the 
cheaper fuel from the central mines. A reduction in hours of 
work in the outlying mines, which would lead to a distinct 
reduction in output and hence to an increase in the cost of pro- 
duction, would endanger their existence. 


Italy pointed out that it is already very difficult for lignite, 
the most economical use of which seems to be the generation of 
electric power, to hold its own against hydro-electric power, and 
that any working conditions less favourable than the present 
system would be disastrous for her lignite mines. 


From the international point of view, it was maintained thal 
the international regulation of hours of work in lignite mines 
would in no way help to end the depression in the coal-mining 
industry, a remedy for which would have to be sought within 
the hard-coal and anthracite industries. In support of this view 
it was argued that the output of lignite is small, amounting to 
only an insignificant proportion (about 4 per cent.) of the total 
world output of coal. Further, this fuel, owing to its specific 
qualities, is, calorie for calorie,,much heavier and bulkier than 
hard coal. Economically speaking, it cannot be transported long 
distances and it is primarily suited for consumption at or near 
the place of extraction. It almost always supplies only the home 
market, and rarely forms an article of international trade. 


This contention was opposed, more especially from the inter- 
national point of view, by those who advocated the assimilation 


3 
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of lignite mines to hard-coal mines. They questioned the 
practical value of a comparison between the European extraction 
of lignite and the world extraction of coal. It was with the 
European production of coal, they argued, that the European 
production of lignite should be compared. As a matter of fact, 
lignite is virtually confined to the central European countries. 
In Austria, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, etc., the output 
of lignite is very extensive and in some of these countries it is 
even higher than that of hard coal. Thus lignite is a factor of 
the first importance in central Europe—indeed, an increasing 
factor, since the lignite industry is making steady progress. 

It was further argued that lignite, either in its crude form or 
as briquettes, gives rise to international trade that is far from 
negligible in value; and hence has an influence, secondary 
perhaps, but real, on the coal market. But it is primarily by 
its consumption on the home market, and by its substitution for 
hard coal in boilers, and even in the chemical industry, that 
lignite has an undeniable effect on the selling price of coal. By 
setting free a considerable quantity of hard coal, which thus 
becomes available for export, lignite brings pressure to bear on 
world rates ; and it is an indirect but appreciable competitive 
factor on the world coal market. In addition, since its production 
is confined to certain countries, these countries, as regards the 
regulation of hours of work, would be favoured to the detriment 
of the countries that produce nothing, or practically nothing, but 
hard coal. 

Thus the assimilation of lignite mines to hard-coal mines for 
the purpose of international regulation would not only have good 
effects on the depression in the coal industry, but would also 
tend to equalise the position on the world market of the various 
countries exporting hard coal. 

Lastly, the advocates of the exclusion of lignite mines alleged 
that the charges that would be laid upon the lignite industry by 
the contemplated system of regulations were likely to endanger 
its normal development, and lead to the closing down of certain 
mines, and even to the stoppage of industries dependent on those 
mines for their motive power. 


Social Arguments 


The social arguments advanced, especially by the advocates 
of the inclusion of lignite mines ip a system of regulations for 
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coal mines, were particularly valuable in that they enabled the 
question to be brought back into the region that properly belongs 
to the International Labour Organisation. 

In favour of the inclusion of lignite mines in the draft for a 
Convention, it was argued that the draft took as a criterion the 
nature of the work itself, and in consequence should cover all 
underground work whatever the fuel extracted. It would there- 
fore be illogical, it was said, to make distinctions between 
workers all of whom were employed on underground work and 
exposed to the same difficulties and dangers. To act otherwise 
would be contrary to the spirit of humanity and justice by which 
the regulations are presumably inspired, and would be a 
departure from the paths laid down in the Charter of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. 

In support of this argument its upholders referred to national 
laws, either in force or proposed, on hours of work in mines, 
which do not distinguish between lignite mines and hard-coal 
mines, but apply indiscriminately to all coal mines. In these 
circumstances how could underground lignite miners who benefit 
from national laws in favour of miners in general be induced to 
accept exclusion from International Conventions for the protec- 
tion of miners ? 

Against the inclusion of lignite mines it was contended that 
the number of workers employed in underground lignite mines 
was very small. It was replied that this was not the case in all 
the producing countries ; furthermore, from the social standpoint 
it would hardly be justifiable not to apply a Convention to 
certain workers on the ground that they were a minority. In 
addition, it was urged that it was of the greatest importance, if 
proper regard were paid to the interests of the working class, 
that the largest possible number of workers should be covered by 
the system of regulations. 

Lastly, in these times of economic depression, some countries 
were afraid that the inclusion of lignite mines might lead to an 
increase in unemployment, owing to the closing down of mines 
unable to bear a reduction of working hours and to the stoppage 
of industries dependent upon them. 


Technical Arguments 


To reinforce these economic arguments, it was contended 
that as a result of the methods of working most of the lignite is 
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extracted at the surface ; consequently, if it was accepted that 
the regulations should apply solely to underground lignite mines, 
only a small part of the output of lignite would be affected. 
It was also argued that by reason of its specific qualities lignite 
cannot be assimilated to hard coal; in particular, its calorific 
value is very much less than that of hard coal and it often 
contains a large proportion of impurities. 

To this the advocates of the inclusion of lignite mines replied 
that while in certain countries surface extraction is considerable 
and even represents a very high percentage of the total amount 
of lignite extracted, there are just as many countries where all 
extraction, or at any rate most of it, is carried on underground. 
Further, the fact that a considerable quantity of lignite is 
extracted at the surface was for them an argument in favour of 
regulating hours of work not only in underground mines, but 
also in open workings. As to the calorific value of lignite, 
although it is sometimes 2,000 calories or less, it may reach and 
even exceed 6,000 calories ; in the latter case the difference from 
hard coal is negligible. In addition, the conversion of lignite 
into briquettes as much as doubles and even trebles its calorific 
value, besides putting it in a form very suitable for transport. 
Lastly, even if lignite of low calorific value is to be considered, 
it will be found that extraction is easy and the output per worker 
very high. The possible output of a lignite miner in certain 
mines, reckoned by weight, is said to be six or seven times that 
of a hard-coal miner. 

The advocates of the exclusion of lignite argued that the 
working conditions underground are better in lignite mines than 
in hard-coal mines ; the pits are shallower, the workings wider, 
special systems of ventilation superfluous, the temperature lower, 
the risks of accident and illness smaller. This contention was dis- 
puted as regards all the lignite-producing countries except Ger- 
many, on the ground that conditions of extraction vary widely in 
different countries, and even in different fields of the same country. 
There are mines in which work is carried on at a depth of 400 
metres or more. It was asserted that the conditions of exploitation 
in underground lignite mines are the same as in hard-coal mines 
and the work just as unhealthy and dangerous; according to certain 
technicians, indeed, the risks due to explosions, dust, and falls of 
roof are even greater in lignite mines than in hard-coal mines. 

Finally, both the advocates and the opponents of the 
exclusion of lignite mines pointed out the difficulties to which 
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the solutions proposed by the other party might give rise. Against 
inclusion it was recalled that there are mines where fuel is 
extracted both at the surface and underground, and where there 
is close connection between the work of the surface miners and 
that of the underground miners. If the Convention covered 
lignite mines it would be very difficult to apply it to those where, 
according to the requirements of the work, a large number of 
miners might be employed at one time at the surface and at 
another underground. For inclusion it was maintained that 
there would sometimes be difficulty in distinguishing clearly 
between lignite mines and hard-coal mines. There is not, in fact, 
one single kind of lignite, but a whole series of kinds, some of 
which bear a very close resemblance to hard coal. It is not easy 
to give a hard and fast definition of lignite ; and in some cases 
the line of demarcation between lignite and hard coal is 
arbitrary. 
THE Facts OF THE SITUATION 


In order to provide materials for estimating the value of the 
arguments advanced for and against the exclusion of lignite 
mines from the scope of international regulations on hours of 


work in coal mines, we shall next give a comparative analysis 
of the situation in the various countries concerned, as described by 
the Governments in their replies to the questionnaire, which were 
reproduced in the Grey-blue Report submitted to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1930.’ 

These data concern the extent and importance of the lignite 
industry, the geological condition and technical equipment of the 
lignite mines, the characteristics and economic uses of lignite, 
and hours of work and other conditions of exploitation and of 
labour in lignite mines. A comparative study of all these data 
will make it possible to determine the international aspect of 
each of the various points of fact raised. 


Extent and Importance of the Lignite Industry 


The material collected under this head has been arranged so 
as to show the following characteristics of the lignite industry : 
(a) the number of mines and their output; (b) the average 
number of workers employed, and the number of shifts worked 
and lost; (c) the average output per full-time worker. 


a These replies have been supplemented by information received since the 
publication of the Grey-blue Report. 
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Number of Mines and Output of Lignite. 


The total number of lignite mines in Europe has fallen from 
slightly over 1,000 in 1926 to 975 in 1927, 925 in 1928, and 900 
in 1929, when there were 293 mines (or nearly one-third of the 
total) in Germany, 174 in Czechoslovakia, just over 100 each in 
Hungary and Yugoslavia, and from 1 to 54 in other countries. 

In 1929 the great majority of these mines (over 600, as against 
675 in 1926), were underground. In France, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, Poland, Spain, and Yugoslavia there are no open workings; 
in Czechoslovakia about one-fifth and in Austria only one-tenth 
of the mines are worked from the surface. In Germany, on the 
contrary, 50 per cent. of the mines are worked from the surface, 
so that in this respect the country is in an exceptional position 
compared with the rest of Europe, as is also the Netherlands, 
where there is only one undertaking, and that an open working. 
As to mixed workings (open and underground) very few are 
reported, and these are in Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Hungary. 

The gross output and the saleable tonnage of lignite in Europe 
are shown in the following table : 


TOTAL OUTPUT OF LIGNITE IN EUROPE, 1926-1929 
(Meiric tons, in thousands) 
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Netherlands 211 — 201 — 197 — 156 

Poland 76 70 78 | 7 | 74 70 74 

Spain — 490 — | 445 | — 404 _ 4 

Yugoslavia 3,950 | 3,581 4,456 | 4,090 4,696 | 4,317 5,242 | 4,8: 
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1 Instead of gross tonnage, figures have been given for net tonnage, after deducting dirt in 
washing and screening. 
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The gross output of lignite in 1929 amounted to about 
220 million tons, as against 180 millions in 1926, 190 millions in 
1927, and about 210 millions in 1928. It is to be observed that 
the regular decrease in the number of mines during these four 
years was accompanied by a steady rise in production. 

The foregoing figures also show that nearly 80 per cent. of 
the total output was furnished by Germany. Next came Czecho- 
slovakia, with 10 per cent., and Austria, Hungary, and Yugo- 
slavia together furnished two-thirds of the remainder. Failing 
sufficient information it is not possible to show separately the 
output of underground and open workings ; but it may be con- 
jectured that in 1929 about 166 million tons, or three-quarters 
of the total output, was obtained from open workings, including 
158 million tons in Germany alone, and the balance in Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, and the Netherlands. There remain then 
54 million tons obtained from underground mines scattered over 
a dozen countries, namely (in descending order of output), 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Austria, Ruma- 
nia, Bulgaria, France, Italy, Spain, Greece, and Poland. 

The information obtained shows that about 5 per cent. of 
the output of lignite is consumed by the mines themselves 
and from 1 to 2 per cent. is distributed to the miners either free 
of charge or at reduced prices. As to the conversion of lignite 
into briquettes, this is not done at all in Austria, Greece, Poland, 
Spain, and Yugoslavia, and only to a very slight extent in France, 
Hungary, and Italy. In the Netherlands, on the contrary, apart 
from the quantities required for the consumption of the mines, 
the whole output, which however is very small, is used to make 
briquettes. In Czechoslovakia only 2 per cent. of the output, or 
400,000 tons, and in Hungary less than 1 per cent., is so con- 
verted. In Germany, on the contrary, nearly two-thirds of the 
total output is taken by the briquette factories. 

The information furnished by the last four countries on the 
quantity of briquettes manufactured from the crude lignite shows 
that the ratio of briquettes to lignite varies enormously. The 
quantity of briquettes manufactured per ton of lignite supplied 


to the briquette factories was as follows : 
Kg. 

Netherlands (average 1926-1929) 344 

Germany (1929) 389 

Czechoslovakia (average 1926-1928) 510 

Hungary (average 1926-1929) 1,160 * 

1 This high figure is explained by the fact that Hungarian lignites are mixed with tar and 

fat coal to form an agglomerate. 
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Average Number of Workers Employed and Total Number of 
Shifts Worked and Lost. 


The average number of workers employed in the European 
lignite mines fluctuates around 230,000. The greater part are 
naturally employed in Germany and Czechoslovakia, where the 
output is the highest; but although the output of these two 
countries represents 90 per cent. of the aggregate for Europe, in 
1929 they employed only a little over 60 per cent. of the total 
number of workers (100,000 in Germany and 39,000 in Czecho- 
slovakia). Next came Hungary and Yugoslavia with over 25,000 
workers each, Austria with over 10,000, France and Italy with 
over 5,000 each, and the other countries shared the remainder. 


As the number of workers remained almost constant from 
1926 to 1929, while the very appreciable decrease in the number 
of mines was accompanied by an increase in production during 
this period, it appears that this decrease in the number of mines 
was due partly to the closing down of small mines whose output 
was inadequate, and partly to the amalgamation or association 
of others. 

In classifying the total number of workers according to their 
workplaces, it is found that about 40 per cent. (90,000) work 
underground and 60 per cent. at the surface. But in Germany, 
where half the mines are at the surface, underground workers 
represent only a small fraction of the total (15-18 per cent.). 
As against this, in all the other countries under considera- 
tion about 70 per cent. of the workers work underground, with 
the exception of Yugoslavia, where they are equally divided 
between underground and surface work. 

The number of full-time workers is about 95 per cent. of the 
average number of workers employed in Germany, 80-90 per 
cent. in several other countries, and over 95 per cent. in Austria 
and France. 

The total number of days or normal shifts worked varies 
roughly with the number of workers, the average number of 
working days being about 300 in most countries. The chief 
interest of these data is that they make it possible to calculate 
the average wages per shift or per day. The number of shifts 
or days lost varies considerably from country to country, but on 
an average it is about 10 per cent.,of the possible number. 
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Information has also been obtained as to the number of 
workers employed in briquette works and ancillary establish- 
ments in seven countries, including the three principal lignite- 
producing countries — Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 
The total rose from 36,000 in 1927 to about 40,000 in 1929, of 
whom 36,000 or 90 per cent. were employed in Germany and 
over 2,000 in Hungary. France followed with 1,500 ; in Austria 
and Czechoslovakia the figures were insignificant. 


Average Output per Full-time Worker. 


The average annual output of crude lignite per full-time 
worker varies widely from country to country. In open workings 
it is always much higher than in underground workings. Thus 
in Germany the average annual output in 1929 ranged from 
2,800 to 7,700 metric tons in open workings, according to the 
district, and from 1,000 to 1,500 tons in underground workings. 
In the other lignite-producing countries, however, the output was 
not so high as in Germany. In 1929 it was 2,550 tons in the 
surface mine in the Netherlands, and in the countries where all 
the workings are underground it varied from 188 tons in Yugo- 
slavia to 266 tons in Poland. In Austria and in Czechoslovakia, 
where only the average output of surface and underground 
miners in all mines together is known, the output was 317 and 
612 tons respectively in 1928. The corresponding figure for 
Germany, based on the total output of lignite and the total 
number of full-time workers, was more than 3,600 tons. 

Since 1926 the output has everywhere increased appreciably, 
except in the Netherlands and Poland, where it has remained 
almost stationary. In Germany, for example, from 1926 to 1929 
the increase was 25 per cent. in open workings, and about 
20 per cent. in underground workings. In other countries the 
corresponding increase varied, as a rule, from 10 to 20 per cent.; 
in Austria it reached 35 per cent. 


Geological Condition and Technical Equipment of Lignite Mines 


Geological Condition. 


Lignite deposits belong to the secondary and tertiary forma- 
tions ; they generally occur nearer the surface than deposits of 
hard coal belonging to older formations. The depth varies con- 
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siderably : some deposits are just below the surface ; others, in 
Austria, are at the extreme depth of 800 metres. The depth of 
a given deposit may vary as a result of earth movements or the 
unequal accumulation of overlying strata. Seams are usually 
continuous, but those in the neighbourhood of zones of dis- 
location may be more or less undulating and even faulted. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that lignite deposits, owing to their 
more recent formation, have been less subject to disturbances 
than hard-coal deposits. Lastly, according to the manner of its 
formation, a deposit may consist of a single seam or several 
super-imposed seams of varying thickness; in some cases the 
seams themselves contain sterile strata. 

The dead ground covering deposits is of widely differing 
kinds. The more recent lignite deposits are covered, as 
frequently in Germany, with mud, sand or clay, loose and friable 
substances. Earlier formations are buried under harder and 
more compact strata, as in the Esztergom field in Hungary, where 
the lignite lies under very hard calcareous triassic rocks. 


The depth of the seams and the nature of the overlying 
ground determine whether the mine is worked from the surface 


or underground. In the former case the seam is stripped by 
removal of the dead ground, which is conveyed to the old work- 
ings to fill them in. In the latter case the seam is attacked 
underground after being reached, according to its depth and the 
contour of the ground, by vertical shafts or by adits, which 
may be horizontal or inclined. The choice between the two 
methods of working depends on the relative costs of stripping 
the seam and sinking approaches. In Germany, where either 
alternative is frequently possible owing to the nearness of the 
seam to the surface, if there are no special technical difficulties 
due to the nature of the overlying strata surface working is usual 
when the dead ground is not more than twice as thick as the 
seam of lignite. 

In Germany, for instance, the seams of lignite are worked 
from the surface to a depth of 64 metres ; in Czechoslovakia, to 
40 metres; while in the Netherlands the only lignite mine is 
worked from the surface at a depth of 20 metres. In the under- 
ground mines workings are generally at an average depth 
of 51 metres in Germany, down to 800 metres in Austria, 
between 50 and 450 metres in France, 145 metres on an average 
in Hungary, between 8 and 23 metres in Poland, between 20 and 
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525 metres in Czechoslovakia, and between 60 and 200 metres 
(85 metres on an average‘) in Yugoslavia. 

As already stated, the thickness of the strata overlying any 
given deposit may vary. It will therefore be easily understood 
that the deposit will be worked in different ways according to 
the position of the working faces; and in one deposit some 
working faces may be at the surface and others underground. 
Sometimes there is a gradual transition from open to under- 
ground working in consequence of variations in the thickness of 
the overlying strata. 

The thickness of seams of lignite varies considerably. In open 
workings the thickness is from 3 to 20 metres in Austria, 6 metres 
in the Netherlands, and from 2 to 30 metres in Czechoslovakia. 
In Germany some seams reach 90 metres (average 16 metres). 
In underground mines the thickness of the seams worked varies 
from 2 to 36 metres in Germany (average 11 metres); from 1 to 
60 metres in Austria (the latter figure is found in one mine only ; 
the average is about 8 metres); from 2 to 25 metres in Czecho- 
slovakia; from 50 centimetres to 2.50 metres in France ; 
from 1 to 40 metres in Greece ; from 40 centimetres to 15 metres 


in Hungary (average 4.7 metres’); from 75 centimetres to 
1.10 metres in Poland (average 1.03 metres’); and from 1 to 
40 metres in Yugoslavia (average 4 metres in bituminous lignite 
mines and 10 metres in xyloid lignite mines ’). 


Technical Equipment. 

The technical equipment of lignite mines varies with the 
method of ‘working. In surface mines machinery plays a very 
important part ; labour is reduced to a minimum, and the work- 
ers’ duties are in most cases confined to running the machinery 
and looking after it. Machinery is used to strip the seam, carry 
away the dead ground, fill in disused workplaces, hew the lignite 
and convey it to its ultimate destination. 

The stripping of the seam and the hewing of the lignite are 
carried on with the help of powerful dredges. The waste, or 
the lignite as the case may be, is automatically loaded and trans- 
ported wherever wished in tubs or trucks, which are moved by 





1 This isa weighted average calculated by the method indicated in the question- 
naire on the lignite industry which was sent to the Governments. It is obtained 
by multiplying the average depth of each mine by its output, adding the products 
for all the mines of the coalfield or country in question, and dividing this sum by 
the total output of the coalfield or country. 

2 See previous note. 
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cables, belts, or travelling cranes. The power used is sometimes 
steam, usually electricity, and very rarely compressed air. 
Machinery has become a factor of considerable importance in all 
countries with open workings, and especially in Germany where 
very rapid technical progress has been made in the last twenty 
years. At the beginning of 1929 open lignite mines in Prussia 
employed 348 dredges representing a total of 46,000 h.p. 

In underground mines, where machinery plays a less impor- 
tant part than in open workings, there is a distinction between 
the technical equipment employed: (1) for sinking shafts and 
driving roads, (2) for hewing, and (3) for extracting or raising 
coal. 

The sinking of shafts and the driving of roads are carried 
out by the methods cuslomary in mining. 

Hewing is frequently done by hand, but is often made easier 
by the use of drills for boring shot-holes, and of pneumatic picks 
and sometimes even of coal-cutting machines. The use of these 
machines is itself dependent on the consistence of the lignite and 
the thickness of the seams. Ceal-cutting machines, for example, 
cannot be used in thin seams, unless they can work in the floor 
and the roof, as has been tried in certain Hungarian mines. 
In Prussia in 1929 there were only two electric coal-cutting 
machines of a total of 27 h.p., 5 electric drills of 5 h.p., and 
20 compressed-air drill hammers of 40 h.p., or, in all, 27 small 
machines making a total of 72 h.p. In Yugoslavia only 5 per 
cent. of the hewing in the underground workings is done by 
machinery. The machinery is driven by electricity or com- 
pressed air; lignite mines use relatively more electricity than 
compressed air for mechanical work because as a rule they do 
not contain gases liable to explode. Mechanical hewing is much 
more extensively practised in hard-coal mines than in lignite 
mines. In Czechoslovakia, for instance, in 1928 mechanical 
extraction of hard coal exceeded 70 per cent. of the total, whereas 
mechanical extraction of lignite did not reach 13 per cent. of the 
total and even this was mostly in open workings. 

The raising of the lignite to the pithead is in most cases done 
by steam or electric machinery. In hill-side workings where 
access is by horizontal adits, this work is sometimes done by man 
power, in particular in Greece. In France over 95 per cent. of 
the extraction is done by machinery, mostly in vertical shafts ; 
three-quarters of this is raised by’ electric machinery, and 
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one-quarter by steam; extraction by compressed-air wind- 
lasses accounts for only 1 per cent. of the national production. 
Of the lignite extracted through drifts or adits half is transported 
by electric locomotives, a quarter by benzol locomotives, and 
the remaining quarter by man power. 


Characteristics and Economic Use of Lignite 


Characteristics. 


Lignite is a combustible rock of vegetable origin, intermediate 
between hard coal and peat. It includes all solid combustible 
minerals, except peat, that are geologically more recent than the 
carboniferous age. It is found in the secondary formations, 
notably in the cretaceous, and in most stages of the tertiary. 

It follows from its geological age that lignite is derived from 
the carbonisation of other plants than those that gave hard coal. 
The flora of the carboniferous age was at a low stage of evolution, 
and hard coal is a product of cryptogamic plants. In later eras 
new types appeared, and phanerogamic plants are found to pre- 
dominate in the composition of lignite. Lignites are frequently 
impregnated with bituminous substances, which give them 
special properties. The geological age of lignite also explains 
why its carbonisation is less advanced than that of coal. 

The colour of lignite varies from light yellow to black, 
passing through all the shades of brown, which is the commonest 
colour. Its fracture is usually dull, but is sometimes shiny and 
resinous. 

Its consistence differs with the variety. Some lignites are 
cohesive, others powdery. Among the former, some have a con- 
choidal or cubical fracture ; others are amorphous ; others, with 
a fibrous texture, have retained the appearance of wood, whence 
their name of woody or xyloid lignites. The cohesive lignites 
soon crack in the air and fall to pieces. It is therefore almost 
impossible to store them. 

The density of lignite varies from 0.50 to 1.25. 

Lignites contain a fairly large proportion of humic substances, 
which give them their characteristic chemical reactions ; many 
contain sulphur, the proportion of which may be as much as 
7 per cent. 

Their ash content varies : it ranges from 6 to 18 per cent. in 
Germany, and from 8 to 20 per cent. in Greece ; it may be as 
much as 30 per cent. in Hungary in the liassic field of Pécs ; 
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it is 7.8 per cent. in the Netherlands, about 16 per cent. in 
Poland, from 3 to 8 per cent. in the Czech field of Northern 
Bohemia, and from 5 to 18 per cent. in Yugoslavia. 

Lignites contain considerable quantities of volatile substances. 
This is one of their specific properties, but the properties of 
most practical importance are water content and calorific value. 


The water content, although very variable, is usually high, 
and may reach 60 per cent. In Germany, it is about 50 per cent. 
in central German lignite, 55 per cent. in the Niederlausitz field, 
and 60 per cent. in the Rhineland field. In France the lignite 
of the Fuveau field (Bouches-du-Rhéne) contains only 9 per cent. 
of water ; that of the Manosque field (Basses-Alpes), 10 per cent.; 
those of Dordogne and Gard, 15 to 30 per cent. Greek lignites 
have from 15 to 35 per cent. of water; Hungarian lignites in 
the Tatabanya-Tokod-Dorag field have from 10 to 15 per cent.; 
some Italian lignites have from 1.6 to 2.5 per cent., others from 
8 to 50 per cent.; Dutch lignite has from 56 to 60 per cent.; 
Polish lignites, about 22 per cent.; Czechoslovak, from 15 to 
50 per cent.; and those of Yugoslavia a maximum of 45 per cent. 

The calorific value also varies greatly, and it is difficult to 
compute for the lignites of each country an average calorific 
value that can be used for the purposes of international com- 
parison. For European lignites the calorific value ranges from 
1,800 to 7,400 calories, as follows : 


Country Calories 
Austria 1.800 to over 5,000 
Czechoslovakia 3,000 to 5,500 
France 3,500 to 5,000 

(average 4,800) 
Germany : 
Rhineland and Niederlausitz fields 1,200 to 2,500 
Central Germany 2,100 to 2,500 


Greece 2.800 to 4,000 
Hungary 2.400 to 5,200 
(average 4,000) 
Italy 3,300 to 7,400 
Netherlands 1,800 
Poland 2,500 to 5,300 
Spain : 
Cretaceous lignites 6,500 to 7,000 
Tertiary lignites 4,500 to 7,000 
Yugoslavia : 
Xyloid lignites 
Bituminous lignites 
.(average 3,000) 
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It should, however, be observed that in Austria, Hungary, 
and Yugoslavia certain coals which according to their geological 
age are lignites are considered in practice as hard coals. 

Lignite from underground workings appears to have a higher 
calorific value than lignite from open workings. The ratio of 
the average calorific value of lignite to that of hard coal is not 
easy to gauge, because in some countries it is based on the native 
hard coals (Austria 3:5, Czechoslovakia 10:17, France 2:3, 
Germany 2: 9, Netherlands 1 : 4 to 1: 4.5, Poland 1: 1.5, Yugo- 
slavia 1:2.25); in others on coals considered as hard coals 
(Hungary 2:3, Italy 1:2); in others, again, on imported hard 
coals (Greece 1:2, Yugoslavia 1:2 for bituminous lignites 
and 1:4 for xyloid lignites). 

An analysis of the average composition of lignite would have 
little practical value in view of the great variety of lignites mined 
in Europe. In fact, in all the lignite-producing countries, except 
the Netherlands which has only one mine, there are several kinds 
of lignite belonging to different geological ages, resulting from 
the carbonisation of different plants, and having very dissimilar 
physical and chemical properties, especially their water content 
and calorific value. The following varieties are commonly 
distinguished : 

(1) Fat or bituminous lignites, found in particular in 
Hungary, Italy, and Yugoslavia, and having a calorific value 
that may be as much as 8,000 calories. 

(2) Dry or black lignites (Schwarzkohle, Glanzkohle), found 
in the secondary, and at the bottom of the tertiary, formations, 
especially in Austria, France, Hungary, Italy, and Yugoslavia, 
and yielding up to 6,000 calories. 

(3) Brown lignites (Braunkohle), the most extensive deposits, 
found in the oligocene and miocene rocks, with a calorific value 
from 2,500 to 4,500 calories. They are found in most of the 
lignite-producing countries. To this class belong the earthy and 
powdery lignites that constitute valuable deposits in Germany. 

(4) Xyloid lignites or fossil woods, the fibrous texture of 
which resembles that of ordinary wood. These are found chiefly 
in Austria, Germany, and Yugoslavia. 


By means of the characteristics just enumerated it is possible 
to draw a distinction between lignite and hard coal. Geologic- 
ally, the difference between them is a matter of age, all coal 
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formed later than the carboniferous age being considered lignite. 
As regards physical and chemical properties, lignite is dis- 
tinguished from hard coal by its colour, which is usually lighter ; 
its fracture, which is usually brown ; its lower density ; its higher 
percentage of water and volatile substances ; its lower calorific 
value; its higher ash and sulphur content; and its different 
chemical reactions. For instance, an alkali heated with lignite 
gives a very dark solution, but heated with coal gives a colourless 
one ; lignine reacts strongly on lignite, but on coal not at all. 
These two reactions are employed in Germany to distinguish 
lignite from coal. 


Lastly, lignite and hard coal can be distinguished by their 
value as fuel, and it is this criterion that is of particular 
importance for present purposes. In practice, among hard coals 
are often classified not only the hard coal proper, found in rocks 
of the carboniferous age, but also coals of more recent geological 
formation, notably those of the secondary and sometimes even of 
the tertiary era, whose properties—among others their water 
content and calorific value—are such that they can be used as 
hard coals. Thus in Austria coals of triassic, liassic, and 
cretaceous origin are classified as hard coals. In Hungary liassic 
coal is distinguished from the other lignites. In Italy certain 
coals with a high calorific value (over 6,500 calories) and a low 
water content (1.6 to 2.5 per cent.) form a separate category from 
ordinary lignite, whose calorific value ranges from 3,300 to 6,500 
calories, and water content from 8 to 50 per cent. In Yugoslavia 
lignites whose calorific value exceeds 6,000 calories are classified 
as hard coals. In Spain lignite includes all coals from geological 
formations later than the carboniferous, and with a calorific 
value up to 7,000 calories. Thus the criteria for distinguishing 
hard coal from lignite vary from country to country. 


It should be noted in conclusion that, with a view to more 
economic use, lignite is often converted into briquettes. The 
process differs from the manufacture of hard-coal briquettes by 
the frequent absence of a cementing substance, the employment 
of very high pressures, and the more or less thorough drying of 
the fuel before compression. The briquettes contain less water 
than crude lignite does and have a higher calorific value. The 
calorific value of the French briquettes is 6,000 calories, of 
Hungarian briquettes 6,800, of Dutch briquettes 4,800, and of 
Czechoslovak briquettes 5,000 to 6,600. 
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The Price of Lignite. 


The average price of a ton of lignite at the pit-head varies 
noticeably in different countries, and even within the same 
country. Thus in Germany it is equal to a little over 3.50 Swiss 
francs in open workings, and is more than 4 francs in under- 
ground workings. In every other country prices are higher than 
in Germany : in Czechoslovakia the price of a ton represents the 
equivalent of 15 Swiss franes ; in Hungary it ranges from about 
6 to 18 francs ; in Yugoslavia it is 9 or 17 francs according to 
the quality ; in Austria 13 francs; in France from 10 to 20 francs; 
in Poland 10 francs ; in Greece 17 francs ; in Italy from 12 to 
27 francs. The price of lignite briquettes seems to fluctuate 
between 15 and 30 Swiss francs according to the country, 
although, generally speaking, it is less than 20 francs. 

These differences in price are due, at least in part, to the 
quality of the fuel extracted, and in particular its calorific value. 
If, in fact, the average price of a million thermal units is taken, 
the differences are much smaller than those for crude lignite : 
in Germany, a million calories works out at about 1.70 or 1.90 
Swiss francs according to the origin of the fuel; in the other 
countries it varies from a minimum of a little over 2 francs to 
a maximum of 5 francs. For briquettes it appears that the price 
per million calories is about double the corresponding price for 
lignite. 


Economic Use. 


Generally speaking, lignite is not a very important article of 
foreign trade. Out of a gross output of 220 million tons in 1929, 
the aggregate exports amounted to less than 6 million tons (a 
little over 3% million tons of crude lignite and a little over 
2 million tons of briquettes), or hardly 3 per cent. of the total 
extracted. Moreover, the trade in lignite is almost exclusively 
between neighbouring countries. Czechoslovakia, for example 
the principal exporter of crude lignite, sends almost all her 
exports to Germany, the rest going to Austria and Hungary ; 
while the largest customers of Germany, the principal exporter 
of briquettes, are France, Denmark, Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, and Belgium. Among other exporting countries of some 
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importance may be mentioned Hungary and Yugoslavia for 
crude lignite, and Czechoslovakia for briquettes. 


It may also be said that with a few exceptions the trade in 
lignite is almost exclusively between countries producing it. 
Ultimately, then, it does not seem that the foreign trade in 
lignite can perceptibly affect the international coal market, 
unless indirectly. It seems, in fact, that there is a tendency to 
use lignite as a substitute for hard coal, especially in the interior 
of countries producing the latter, so that a surplus of hard coal 
is made available for export. 


(To be continued.) 





Japan’s Migration Problem 
by 


Seishi IpEI, 


Research Division, International Labour Office 


Contrary to the widely held opinion that Japan is over- 
populated, and that internal pressure is likely to force the Japan- 
ese to emigrate on a scale that may constitute a danger to inter- 
national peace, the writer of the present article contends that 
it is the unprecedented industrial development of the country 
that has stimulated the growth of the population, and that there 
is no reason, either psychological or economic, for expecting any 
great increase in the near future in the number of emigrants 
from Japan. He also shows that the immigration of Korean 
workers has become a matter calling for serious consideration, 
so that in fact Japan has to deal with an immigration problem 
as well as an emigration problem, the latter due rather to 
restrictions imposed by the countries of immigration than to any 
special tendency to an increase in the number of would-be 
emigrants. For both problems he holds that the solution is to 
be found not in the principle of unfettered freedom of migration 
for all, but along the lines of international co-operation and 
reasonable regulation of migration on a basis of actual facts. 


OR some time past the growth and movement of the Japanese 
people have been attracting general attention. In every- 
thing written since the war on questions of population and 
migration the problem confronting Japan is recognised and it is 
invariably discussed as one that may constitute a danger to the 
world at large. So far all writers tend to approach the subject 
from the same angle: the general opinion advanced is that the 
country is extremely over-populated and that eventually the 
pressure of population is likely to become a menace to inter- 
national peace. 
The popular writer Harold Cox prophesies that “if the 
Japanese population and the American population both continue 
to expand at their present rate of increase, the two countries 
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will inevitably be compelled to fight for the territories which 
each desires exclusively to control.” Two American books 
published at six years’ interval maintain the proposition that the 
population of Japan must seek for “ room to live” outside the 
national boundaries. Edward East asserts that the Japanese 
“have filled up their homeland and are looking for some place 
to go. And they do not care whether the doormats say * Wel- 
come’ or ‘ Beware of the dog’.””* Warren Thompson, writing 
more recently, urges that the possible limits of internal develop- 
ment have been reached in Japan, and that the world must 
show its sympathy in regard to this predicament by handing 
over to her the island of New Guinea; if necessary Mindanao 
in the Philippines should also be surrendered.* 


The theory of the Japanese people being driven to look for 
unlimited expansion outside their own borders has been accepted 
without question in a number of foreign countries as well as 
in Japan itself and this study does not propose to dispute the 
theory. Rather does it purpose to survey the facts and causes 
that have governed the movement of Japanese population in 
the past, and at the same time to consider some new aspects 


of the question which now present themselves as a logical con- 
sequence of the post-war change in the Japanese attitude towards 
international economic relationships. 


HistoricaL SURVEY 


The history of Japanese migration begins with the political 
restoration in 1868. For many years before that date Japan 
held aloof from other nations, closing her doors to foreign 
intercourse. In the year 1637 the Shogun issued a famous Decree 
forbidding Europeans to land on the shores of Japan and also 
—under pain of death—forbidding Japanese subjects to leave 
the country; furthermore the Decree prohibited the building 
of any ship exceeding fifty tons. Japan was thus completely 
isolated from the rest of the world. Before the policy of isola- 
tion was so rigorously enforced the Japanese had shown them- 
selves to be adventurous ; the accounts of their heroic deeds in 





1 Harold Cox: The Problem of Population, p. 79. London, 1922. 

2 Edward M. East : Mankind at the Crossroads, p. 121. New York, 1923. 

3 Warren S. THompson: Danger Spots in World Population, pp. 128-130. 
New York, 1929. . 
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founding settlements in Malaya and in Indo-China make romantic 
reading. 

After the end of the old regime the right to go abroad 
freely was regulated in principle, but the long-standing practice 
of strict control to prevent Japanese subjects from leaving the 
country had left its mark on the policy of the new Government, 
as it was bound to do. For example, for some years after 1868 
emigration to Hawaii was permitted only under Government 
contract, and the free outflow of workers was not allowed. 
Even when this policy was abandoned and the organisation 
of emigration was first entrusted to private agencies strict super- 
vision of everything connected with emigration was retained by 
the Government. Later on the problem of expansion aroused 
its active interest and a policy of encouraging emigration was 
adopted. Nevertheless it is a curious fact that even the Govern- 
ment of the present day still seems to be reluctant to issue pass- 
ports * to those who wish to leave the country, especially if the 
applicants belong to the working classes. 

Just because the Japanese people have never enjoyed freedom 
in respect of going abroad—except to certain parts of Asia— 
it does not enter into their minds to raise the question of the 
individual right to emigrate. Having been for so many years 
subject to the prohibitive policy of the Feudal Government in 
the matter of emigration, the nation generally takes its strict 
regulation for granted. 

The general statements already made are borne out in detail 
by historical facts. As soon as the new regime was inaugurated 
—actually in the same year—153 Japanese settlers went to the 
Hawaiian sugar plantations, for the first time, as “ emigrants 
under governmental contract”. It was not a successful venture 
for various reasons, the language difficulty above all, and some 
eighteen years passed before the second party of emigrants went 
to the islands. In 1886 the Emigration Treaty was signed by 
Japan and Hawaii and upon this a large number of wage earners 
took their passages to Hawaii. Between 1885 and 1894 some 
29,000 persons emigrated under direct Government control ; it 
was in 1894 that this direct control was discontinued and private 





1 Until quite recently applications for passports by intending emigrants were 
required to bear the signature of two persons as sureties. This regulation was 
rescinded in principle in May 1929, but the Governors of Prefectures still retain 
the right to require sureties in cases where they deem it necessary. 
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agencies were first made responsible for recruiting and placing 
emigrants. The Hawaiian Islands became a part of the territory 
of the United States in 1898, with the result that in Hawaii 
immigration under contract was no longer permissible. This hit 
the emigration agencies badly and they had to seek for new 
outlets for Japanese settlers. North America appeared to offer 
the most promising field and consequently the number of 
Japanese entering the United States increased markedly after 
1898. The following figures giving the number of Japanese 
(exclusive of those coming from the Hawaiian Islands) admitted 
to the continental territory of the United States* indicate the 
situation as it developed from 1893 to 1910. 


Year ending 30 June Number Year ending 30 June Number 


1893 1,380 1902 5,325 
1894 1,931 1903 6,990 
1895 1,150 1904 7,771 
1896 1,110 1905 4,319 
1897 1,526 1906 5,178 
1898 2,230 1907 9,948 
1899 3,395 1908 7,250 
1900 12,626 1909 1,593 
1901 4,908 1910 1,552 


The continued influx of Japanese workers into the States on 
the Pacific coast at length gave rise to some uneasiness among 
the American people and as early as 1900 there was evidence 
of the existence of an anti-Japanese movement. President 
Roosevelt entered into communication with the Tokyo Govern- 
ment on the question of Japanese immigration, the outcome of 
these negotiations being the conclusion of the “ Gentlemen's 
Agreement” of 1907, by which Japan understook to prevent any 
of her working-class citizens from emigrating to the United 
States. Japan was scrupulous in fulfilling her obligation but the 
population of the States bordering the Pacific were not satisfied 
that the agreement was in itself adequate. The American people 
were firmly persuaded that only a part of Japanese immigration 
was stopped by the refusal of permits to workers and that the 
admission of wives and children of men already in the United 
States might establish there a permanent and growing Asiatic 
population.” The agitation for exclusion by law was constantly 





1 Reports of the Immigration Commissioner, Vol. 23, p. 5. Washington, 1911. 
2 Sidney L. Gutick : New Factors in American-Japanese Relations and a Con- 
structive Proposal, p. 19. New York, 1924. + 
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continued until finally the Immigration Act of 1924 was passed. 

Between 1894 and 1907 about 5,600 workers went to Canada 
under a contract of employment and some others settled there 
as free immigrants. But here again Japanese immigration had 
to face the resistance of public opinion in the receiving country 
as well as legislative control. By the Canadian Immigration 
Act of 1910-1924, the Governor-General-in-Council is empowered 
to prohibit or limit the landing of immigrants belonging to a 
specified class or nationality for various reasons.‘ This Act 
strictly regulates the number of Asiatic immigrants by means 
of Orders in Council. But Japanese citizens are still allowed 
to enter the Dominion under a “ Gentlemen’s Agreement”, con- 
cluded originally in 1907, by which the number of Japanese 
immigrants who may be admitted in any one year is now limited 
to 150.° 

Japanese emigration to Australia was always negligible, yet 
the presence of a few thousand men alarmed the Australians, 
who looked upon them as the precursors of an overwhelming 
stream of immigrants who would settle in the country. These 
fears led to the enforcement of the policy of a “ White Australia ” 
to keep out immigrants from Japan. The Federal Immigration 
Restriction Act of 1901 prohibits the entry into Australia of any 
person unable to write from dictation a passage of fifty words 
in a European language. The Japanese Government considered 
that this provision was meant to apply to its subjects with intent 
to secure their exclusion and protested against such discrimina- 
tion. As a consequence of their representations the Act was 
amended in 1905, and the requirement is now for fifty words 
in a prescribed language. But as there are no definite instruc- 
tions limiting the choice of the languages to be used for this 
literacy test, the provisions of the original Act can be and 
are in fact enforced.* 

With the doors of the United States, Canada, and Australia 
closed and barred against her emigrants, Japan was compelled 
to seek another outlet. The South American States seem to 
offer the most hopeful field, but there is no appreciable demand 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OrFice : Migration Laws and Treaties, Vol. II : 
Immigration Laws and Regulations, pp. 50-51. 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice : Monthly Record of Migration, Vol. III, 
No. 8, Aug. 1928, pp. 267-268. 

3 P. D. Paiwiprs and G. L. Woop: The Peopling of Australia, pp. 83-84. 
Melbourne, 1928. 
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for Japanese workers, except in Brazil. It was in 1908 that 
the first Japanese emigrants went to Brazil but the movement 
soon assumed noticeable proportions. Recent statistics of im- 
migration into Brazil show a striking increase in the proportion 
of Japanese as compared with other immigrants. The figures 
are as follows’ : 
Nationality 1927 1928 1929 
German 4,878 4,228 4,351 
Spanish 9,070 4,436 4,565 
Italian 12,487 5,493 5,288 
Japanese 9,084 11,169 16,648 
Lithuanian 12,131 1,313 4,781 
Polish 4,099 4,708 9,095 
Portuguese 31,236 33,882 38,879 
Syrian 3,008 3,127 1,771 

Argentina, Mexico, New Caledonia, and Peru have also 
received Japanese emigrants, but there has never been any con- 
siderable stream of emigration from Japan to these countries.* 

The emigration of Japanese workers to oversea countries has 
always been in the hands of private agencies, if we except the 
early days of the new regime, to which allusion has already 
been made. There were some forty agencies when emigration 
was at its height, but the Government brought pressure to bear 
upon them and compelled them to combine in one organisation. 
Action was taken in regard to various abuses which existed in 
certain agencies whose whole purpose was to make profits. It 
was due to governmental pressure that the International Develop- 
ment Company (Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha) came into being in 1917. 
Practically this Company now has a monopoly of the whole 
business of recruiting Japanese emigrants for Brazil and other 
countries, and undertakes to place them when they arrive. The 
company is not solely or even chiefly interested in the transport 
of workers to Brazilian plantations, for its owns a plantation of 
154,350 acres at Iguape in Sao Paulo. 

In 1927 the Oversea Emigration Act was passed; _ this pro- 
vides for the establishment of co-operative societies for the pur- 
pose of purchasing land in oversea countries with funds con- 
tributed by the societies’ members. Under the Act Government 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW, Vol. XX, No. 5, Nov. 1929, p. 728; 
Vol. XXI, No. 5, May 1930, p. 117. 

2 For statistical information concerning Japanese migration, cf. NATIONAL 
Bureau oF Economic REsearcHu: International Migration, Vol. I: Statistics, 
by I. Ferenczi. New York, 1929. ° 
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assistance may be granted to these members and their families 
to facilitate their emigration. The real value of this experimental 
system cannot yet be estimated, but it has already shown that it 
is not as mere wage earners that the Japanese wish to go to 
South America but that they want to migrate with some capital 
and to own land from the outset. 

Since the financial crisis of 1920 and the earthquake of 1923 
the Government has sought to encourage emigration in every 
possible way, on the assumption that the national economic 
depression is due to the pressure of over-population. From 
1925 on the Government has yearly set aside a large sum of 
money to assist suitable emigrants. The subvention is used 
for defraying the cost of their passage and subsidising the Oversea 
Enterprise Company, which collects no fees for services rendered 
to emigrants... The Government also established an Emigrants’ 
Home in Kobe in 1928, for the benefit of those who are on their 
way to South America. Intending emigrants may stay in the 
Home free of charge for ten days before sailing, and medical 
and educational services are also provided. It is these methods 
of assistance that have led to the recent considerable increase 
in the number of Japanese emigrants—to Brazil in particular. 


THE EMIGRATION PROBLEM 


The returns of the Department of Foreign Affairs give the 
number of Japanese living out of the country as 640,018 in 1926 ; 
this total includes not only emigrated workers but all classes 
of Japanese citizens living abroad. The distribution by geo- 
graphical area is given as follows: Asia, 275,156; Europe, 
3,359 ; North America, 158,412 ; South America, 71,324; Africa, 
76; and Oceania, 139,521. 

These figures reveal some interesting facts in regard to 
Japanese migration, for they show that in the last 60 years only 
640,000 Japanese had gone to reside abroad, and only some 
365,000 of these were in non-Asiatic countries ; and this in spite 
of the encouragement of emigration by the home Government 
and the improvement of international relations which is so closely 
connected with a modern emigration policy. Indeed Japan, with 
a population of 60,000,000, has not succeeded in the settlement 





1 Cf. Monthly Record of Migration, Vol. III, No. 2, Feb. 1928, pp. 47-53. 
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abroad of a larger number of her people than has Switzerland 
—a small State of 4,000,000 inhabitants with 600,000 Swiss 
subjects living out of the country.’ Historical facts afford no 
basis for the anxiety felt in some quarters in relation to a possible 
dense migration from Japan. Rather does it seem evident that 
there is actually a racial reluctance to leave the mother country 
and settle in a foreign land. 

Professor Takaoka, of Hokkaido Imperial University, has 
summed up the reasons which, he thinks, hinder the Japanese 
from taking such a step. He puts first their strong affection 
for their own country, the fact that they were of old forbidden 
to leave it still having force as a tradition, and former govern- 
mental negligence in the matter of an emigration policy. He 
holds that there are other contributory causes which may account 
for the hesitation shown: the smallholding system and the 
climatic advantages at home, lack of funds in the case of indi- 
viduals who are eager to emigrate, the unfortunate experiences 
of Japanese settlers in Mexico and Peru, and lastly, the very 
discouraging effect of the measures taken in the United States 
to exclude the Japanese. ° 

Here the stress seems to be laid on psychological factors as 


of great importance in making migration less rapid than is 


generally supposed. But economic reasons are at the heart of 
the problem. There are no available data which permit of a 
comparison between wages in Japan and in South American 
countries, so that a definite statement can hardly be made, but 
on a rough estimate the chances of earning higher wages in South 
America than in Japan are not very great. Brazil, for example, 
although desirous of attracting emigrants, can offer a Japanese 
peasant no better inducement than the possibility of owning some 
land after many years of hard work in the status of colono. 
Therefore the “ rural exodus” has been less to foreign countries 
than from rural to urban districts in Japan itself; among the 
poorer peasants there has been a marked tendency to flock into 
the towns where industries were prospering after the war. 
Between the census of 1920 and that of 1925 there was an 
increase of 3,800,000 in the urban population. 





1M. A. Jaccarp and A. Sprinc : Géographie Economique de la Suisse, p. 56. 
1927. 

2K. Takaoka: Brazil Imin Kenkyu (Study of Emigration to Brazil), pp. 
21-23. Tokyo, 1925. ° 
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STATISTICS OF JAPANESE URBAN POPULATION, 1920 AND 1925 





Census of 1 Oct. 1925 





Census of 1 Oct. 1920 





Size of towns 


(inhabitants) Number of Number of 





aonen Population éouns Population 
10,001—20,000 374 5,074,460 392 5,229,161 
20,001—50,000 136 4,102,746 145 4,437 ,992 
50,001—100,000 31 2,105,318 51 3,444,916 
Over 100,000 6,753,598 21 8,741,237 











Total 556 18,036,122 609 21,853,306 
Total population _ 55,963,053 - 59,736,822 
Urban population per 
cent. of total -— 32.23 -- 36.58 


























Since the United States and the British Dominions, where 
high wages prevail, have been closed to Japanese emigrants the 
flow of emigration has been maintained solely by artificial 
stimulation and assistance from the Government. In seven years, 
from 1922 to 1929, the Government spent over 12,000,000 yen 
on various means of encouragement, without taking into account 
the subvention granted to shipping companies. 

Some reference to the distribution of Japanese who are 
resident in other parts of Asia seems to be called for here. Not- 
withstanding long contact with the continent of Asia the number 
of Japanese living there scarcely exceeds a quarter of a million. 
The majority—some 200,000—have settled in Manchuria’ and 
Kwantung. In China proper there are less than 50,000 Japanese, 
in the Philippines 10,000 and in Singapore 3,000, a rough estimate 
in the last two cases. The percentage of wage earners among 
Japanese living in Asia is small; the majority are merchants, 
Government officials or professional men. 

The settlement of Japanese in their own colonies is taking 
place but slowly and the outlook for the future does not seem 
to be very promising. The total population of Korea in 1928 
was 19,180,000 and the 470,000 Japanese included in this total 
were chiefly merchants or officials living in cities. Out of the 
4,000,900 inhabitants of Formosa there are not more than 200,400 
Japanese, and they do not exceed this number in Sakhalin or 





1 Koreans have emigrated to and settled in Manchuria in considerable numbers, 
Manmo-Nenkwan (The Manchuria-Mongolia Year Book) (Dairen, 1929) gives the 
number of Koreans living in Manchuria in July 1928 as 893,000. 
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the Liaotung Peninsula (Manchuria) ; there are only 16,000 in 
the Japanese mandatory islands in the South Pacific. These 
Japanese colonies were already densely populated before the 
arrival of any of the settlers from the home country, and although 
the colonial possessions of Japan may offer possibilities of 
development as a source of raw material there is little prospect 
that any of them can provide an outlet for emigration. The 
Japanese, as a race, are not poor colonists, although it has often 
been alleged that they have no colonising genius ; racially they 
have the advantage of being able to endure extremes of temper- 
ature and can therefore work in either hot or cold climates. 
Yet it must be admitted that the proportion of Japanese settled 
abroad is very small if compared with the 8,000,000 Chinese 
dispersed all over the world. The disproportion may be explained 
by Japan’s economic condition being more favourable than that 
of her neighbour, for this would tend to keep her people at home 
by depriving them of a motive to go outside the country to seek 
employment. The motive behind an emigration movement may 
not necessarily be limited to economic betterment, but without 
a better prospect in another country there can be little induce- 
ment to working people to leave their own. It has been the 
diplomatic questions arising between Japan and the United States 
~-in respect of Japanese emigration to the Pacific coast —which 
have attracted the attention of the world; special significance 
hus been attached to these questions quite indeperdently of the 
velume of emigration. 

To forecast the future must always be a difficult task. But 
there seems to be no justification for the belief that in the 
immediate future there will be emigration on a large scale from 
Japan to any part of the world. In the future the tendency 
will more probably be the export of skilled labour combined 
with capital. A special feature of Japan’s geographical position 
is that abundant cheap labour may be found in a neighbouring 
country and in point of fact Japanese industrialists are keenly 
alive to the use thal may be made of it. This is so, although 
there is a widespread impression that Japanese labour and cheap 
labour are interchangeable terms. The establishment in China 
of textile industries under Japanese management, at Shanghai 
and Tsingtao, is a case in point." There are many parts of Asia 





1 The amount of Japanese capital invested in industry in China exceeds 1,800 
million yen. ° 
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where there is a demand for Japanese capital combined with 
the provision of skilled labour. Examples could be given in the 
Philippines, the Malay Peninsula, British North Borneo, and the 
Dutch East Indies. The number of Japanese settled in these 
districts was reckoned at 27,000 (approximately) in 1926.’ 

The fishing and packing industries on Russian territory 
(concessions on the coast of the Sea of Okhotsk) are further 
examples of a Japanese trade financed and carried on outside 
the country with labour provided by Japan. Noting that these 
industries are profitable the Soviet Government is trying to estab- 
lish similar enterprises under its own control, but with the help 
of Japanese capital and labour. But it is stated that the Japanese 
Government is reluctant to allow its subjects to engage in indus- 
tries run by Russians. The Soviet Russian commercial repre- 
sentative in Japan recently filed an application with the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry for permission to employ this year 
3,000 Japanese fishermen in crab fishing on the western coast 
of Kamchatka. It is reported that the Ministry has rejected 
the application on the ground of defects in the form in which 
it was drawn up.” 

The establishment of the South American Development 


Corporation and other plantations in Brazil may be cited as 
evidence of a similar tendency in South America. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


The statement that Japan herself must now be considered 
as one of the receiving countries may cause some surprise, but 
it is a fact that in recent years Japan proper has received an 
enormous number of immigrants from the Korean Peninsula. 
It is held in some quarters that, since Korea became an integral 
part of Japan in 1910, Korean immigration into Japan should 
not be regarded as immigration in the strict sense of the word 
and that it is no more than an internal movement of population 
within the same political boundary. The Japanese Government 
presumably holds this view, for no official statistics of the move- 
ment of Koreans into Japan have been published. Nevertheless, 
Korea is administered under colonial government and neither 
the race nor the language is the same as that of Japan. More- 





1 Nayo Nenkan (South Sea Year Book). Tokyo, 1929. 
2 Trans-Pacific, 30 Jan. 1930. Tokyo. 
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over the entrance of Koreans into Japan proper is creating 
serious social and economic problems. 

Before 1910 there was no question of immigration from the 
continent of Asia. The unfavourable economic condition of 
Japan for a number of years after the political restoration did 
not encourage either Korean or Chinese workers to seek employ- 
ment there. In any case the entry of Asiatic labourers was 
restricted by an Imperial Ordinance in 1899*; without mention- 
ing any specific country it was laid down that no foreign worker 
would be permitted to settle in Japan except by the authorisation 
of a local Governor.’ Asiatic immigration was therefore checked 
alike by the internal economic situation and by restrictive 
regulation. But soon after the annexation of Korea a stream 
of peninsular labour began to pour into the labour markets of 
Japan. The restrictive provisions of the Ordinance of 1899 
were no longer applicable to Koreans, for as Japanese subjects 
it was claimed that they had acquired a legitimate right to enter 
the mother country. But for some time after the annexation 
the Governor-General of Korea controlled the number of Koreans 
desiring to cross the straits by issuing travelling certificates ; 
this method was discontinued in December 1922 for it provoked 
dissatisfaction in Korea. After this the Koreans had free entry 
into Japan until October 1925, when the Government again 
considered it necessary to exercise some form of control. 

The following table gives figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Police showing the volume of emigration from Korea through 
the port of Fusan to Japan proper from 1917 to 1927°: 


(A) Number of Koreans (B) Number of Koreans Excess of 
Year booked to Japan returning from Japan (A) over (B) 
1917 14,012 3,927 10,085 
1918 17,910 9,305 8,605 
1919 20,968 12,739 8,229 
1920 27,497 20,947 6,550 
1921 38,118 25,536 12,582 
1922 70,462 46,326 24,136 
1923 97,395 89,745 7,650 
1924 122,215 75,430 46,785 
1925 131,273 112,471 18,802 
1926 91,092 83,709 7,383 
1927 138,016 93,991 44,025 


Total 768,958 574,126 194,832 





1 No. 352, 28 July 1899. 

2 Cf. Bureau oF SociaL AFFAIRS OF THE CiTy OF OsAKA : Chosenjin Rodosha 
Mondai (Korean Workers in Japan), p. 6. Kyoto, 1924. 

3 IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY OF SEOUL, : Chosen Keizai no Kenkyu (Studies of Korean 
Economic Life), pp. 496-497. Tokyo, 1929. 
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This table is only concerned with passengers through Fusan 
and there seem to be no available figures showing the total 
number of Koreans who made their way to Japan from other 
ports. But it has been computed that from the beginning of 
1917 to the end of 1929 the number of Koreans admitted to 
Japan was 1,186,310 and during the same period 847,777 were 
repatriated, leaving 338,333 permanently settled. Most of the 
Korean immigrants belong to the working class; the movement 
is in a certain sense seasonal, for traditional custom leads them 
to return to their native land to observe New Year’s Day and 
the festivals of their ancestors at their own homes. 


It may be asked why Koreans flock into Japan; but as 
far higher wages prevail in the Japanese Islands than in the 
Peninsula the Korean emigrant can earn more there than at 
home, although he is paid on a much lower scale than the 
Japanese worker. The social consequences of this colonial 
immigration have some analogy with the results which the Irish 
influx had in England at the time of the Industrial Revolution.’ 
A detailed study of the social aspect of the question does not 
come within the scope of the present article, but it may be 
said in passing that the increase in the number of unskilled 
unemployed in Japan is mainly ascribed to the large numbers 
of Koreans in search of work who crowd into the industrial 
cities. The Government recognises the situation and seeks to 
deal with it by exercising a certain amount of control of Korean 
emigration at its source ; but the real crux is that Japan cannot 
lawfully adopt a radically restrictive method to keep Koreans 
out of the mother country. To stimulate industries in the Pen- 
insula and so provide its inhabitants with sufficient openings 
for employment at home would seem to be the only effective 
way of meeting the difficulty.* 


PoPULATION AND Foop SupPpLy 


Having seen that the outflow of Japanese emigration has 
never been really considerable while of late the inflow of colonial 





1 Osaka Mainichi, 2 Feb. 1930. 

2 A. Reprorp: Labour Migration in England, 1800-1850, pp. 137-142. Man- 
chester, 1926. 

3 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFice: Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, 12 May 1930, p. 204. 
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labour has been increasing, we must now examine the third 
aspect of the problem—i.e. the question of population in Japan 
proper. 

It is indisputable that the population increases very rapidly ; 
the annual increase has been little short of a million in recent 
years, although in 1929 it fell to 810,000. If only the vital 
statistics of Japan are consulted and considered in relation to 
the small space that the Japanese Islands occupy on the map 
of the world, it is a possible conclusion that in no distant future 
there will not be standing room for the Japanese people. Fears 
that this prolific race may become a menace to nations with 
a large area of land and a sparse population have often been 
expressed. The policy of assisted passages to Brazil has 
been adopted by the Japanese Government itself on the 
ground that unless the surplus population can be reduced 
by emigration there is danger that Japan may be overcrowded. 
Many western and Japanese writers convey the impression that 
the race multiplies without any relation to material prosperity 
and production. Such an idea is erroneous in itself, for no race 
can multiply in a desert as locusts do. Always when there 
has been an advance in the technique of industrial production 
and an increase of wealth there has been a corresponding 
tendency to rapid growth of the population. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century there was a marked increase of popula- 
tion in England, and similarly in Germany early in the twentieth; 
in each case this may be connected with the development of 
their production at those times. Japan’s great annual increase 
of population in recent years need cause no surprise if her 
wonderful progress in all branches of industrial activities be 
taken into consideration. The productive power of Japanese 
manufacturing industries almost quadrupled during and after 
the War, for the number of power-driven factories increased 
from 14,578 in 1914 to 43,726 in 1927, while the amount of horse- 
power employed is reckoned as 5,753,845 in 1927 as compared 
with 1,289,053 in 1914. 

For many years there has been anxiety lest the time was 
approaching when the food supply would be insufficient, and 
the people themselves have expressed great alarm on this point. 
But as lately as 1928 Dr. E. C. Grey, who had spent some time 
in Japan studying the question of food supply, came to the 
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conclusion that “in respect of the total quantity of food there is 


99 1 


no shortage in Japan ”’. 

The index of the volume of domestic food production in 
Japan compiled by Mr. Penrose is a very valuable source for 
study of the relation between population and foodstuffs in that 
country. In compiling the index various kinds of foodstuffs 
were taken into account: cereals, animal foodstuffs (including 
fish), potatoes, beans, other vegetables, fruits, and tea. Mr. Pen- 
rose’s figures are as follows’: 


Index numbers Index numbers 
Year Food- Popu- Year Food- Popu- 
stuffs lation stuffs lation 


1894 100.00 100.00 1911 132.87* 123.77 
1895 98.59 101.10* 1912 132.53* 125.61 
1896 89.19 101.14* 1913 133.63* 127.38 
1897 84.87 103.39* 1914 145.02* 129.49 
1898 110.72* 104.67 1915 145.42* 131.38 
1899 96.54 105.88* 1916 152.74* 133.06 
1900 101.20 107.20* 1917 144.07* 134.73 
1901 109.54* 108.69 1918 141.11* 135.53 
1902 102.55 110.11* 1919 156.91* 136.88 
1903 101.40 111.77* 1920 162.26* 128.52 
1904 113.87* 112.93 1921 144.10* 140.38 
1905 92.75 114.03* 1922 152.34* 142.20 
1906 111.08 115.19* 1923 143.07 144.11* 
1907 117.14* 116.76 1924 143.61 146.08* 
1908 123.38* 118.60 1925 155.68* 148.39 
1909 125.86* 120.19 1926 143.74 150.69* 
1910 120.41 121.94* 1927 155.86* 152.738 


* The asterisks have been affixed by the present writer to mark the larger of the two 
indexes for each year. 


Mr. Penrose does not give his personal views in regard to 
the problem of population and food supply in Japan but leaves 
the reader to draw his own conclusions from the data supplied. 
The table indicates that on the whole the production of foodstuffs 
was satisfactory except for some years before 1906. It is also 
interesting to note that, as compared with 1894, the progress of 
food production lagged behind the growth of the population in 
13 years, whereas in 20 years the situation was reversed. It would 
seem, therefore, that it was entirely due to the people’s rising 





1 LEAGUE OF NATIONS, HEALTH ORGANISATION : The Food of Japan, by Egerton 
Charles Grey, p. 19. Geneva, 1928. 

2 INSTITUTE OF Paciric RELATIONS: Agricultural and Mineral Production 
in Japan, by E. F. Penrose, p. 31. Honolulu, 1929. 
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standard of life that a shortage of food, if any, was experienced 
during the period under investigation. 


If it is argued here that the rapid increase of the Japanese 
population is normal it does not follow that such an opinion 
necessarily implies an optimistic forecast of the future of the 
nation in the matter of economic prosperity. It is rather that 
the pressure of population so often represented as generating 
the need to find an outlet for Japanese emigration should not 
be regarded as mainly responsible for the social and economic 
difficulties of present-day Japan. Expansion of the population 
may have provided an incentive for the development of the 
nation’s productive power, but it was not answerable for the 
industrial crash of 1920, the financial upheaval of 1927, or for 
the serious unemployment of 1930 which was brought about by 
the world-wide depression and the deflation policy of the Govern- 
ment. Writers who disseminate the opinion that over-popula- 
tion is at the root of social and economic troubles in Japan may 
perhaps help to divert attention from the fundamental questions 
of a just distribution of wealth and a wise financial and monetary 
policy. 


CoNCLUSION 


In outlining the problem of migration as it affects Japan 
the object in view has been to gain a clear conception of the 
question in the light of post-war developments. Two difficult 
problems—emigration and immigration—confront Japan to-day, 
and it will not be easy to solve them. 


The abstract principle of freedom of migration often finds 
spokesmen in Japan to advocate it. This may be an ideal to 
put before the human race, but it is very doubtful whether the 
time has yet come when it can be adopted as the sole basis for 
the distribution of population throughout the world. If migra- 
tion were carried out on the abstract principle of the unfettered 
freedom of peoples to leave their own country and be received 
in another it would inevitably lead to chaotic conditions. Rather 
should the world aim at a modified freedom mutually accepted 
and internationally organised. 


The formulation of guiding principles of migration is a very 
difficult task, but we can go so far as to say that the question 
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should only be dealt with on the basis of actual facts’, and 
that it is along the lines of international co-operation that the 
best way out will be found. It is hardly a matter for regret 
for Japan that domestic economic development has hampered 
emigration ; but it is precisely this development that is now 
creating for her—within her own borders—a new immigration 
problem which relates to her own colonies as well as to other 
Asiatic countries. It may be that this is the price of her indus- 
trial advance, and that the difficulties which now beset Japan 
in respect of the migration cuestion are but a sign of her coming 


of age. 





1 Cf. Albert Tuomas : “ International Migration and its Control’, in Proceed- 
ings of the World Population Conference, p. 264. London, 1927. 
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of Employment 
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Former Under Secretary of State in the Ministry of Labour, 
Commerce and Industry ; Member of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office 


Some time ago the new Spanish legislation on joint industrial 
associations—the Royal Decree of 26 November 1926 on national 
corporative organisation—was the subject of an article in this 
Review, in which the constitution and functions of the various 
joint bodies of the new system were described in some detail.’ 
In the intervening period the lower-grade joint bodies have done 
much useful work, but of the various possible corporations— 
the central co-ordinating bodies which it is intended to set up 
for each industry—only two have as yet been organised. The 
present article, by the chairman of the Banking Corporation 
Council, describes the work done by that Council in drawing 
up standard regulations for the conditions of employment in 
the banking industry, with the aim of securing fundamental 
uniformity throughout the country together with sufficient 
elasticity to allow for the varying needs of large and small 
undertakings and localities, and gives a summary of these regula- 
tions. This special case of a new experiment in industrial organ- 
isation is of interest from at least two points of view. In the 
first place, it describes a series of measures for the protection 
of an important class of workers who are only too often outside 
the scope of any such action; in the second place, it is the first 
concrete instance that can be given to illustrate the working out 
in practice of the new Spanish system of corporative organ- 
isation in this important sphere of activity. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 6, June 1927, pp. 828-841 : 
‘**‘National Corporative Organisation in Spanish Industry”, by Count DE ALTEAa. 
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N AN earlier number of the /nternational Labour Review the 
present writer gave an account of the nature and aims of the 
reform introduced by the Royal Decree of 26 November 1926 
for the establishment of new institutions and bodies to prevent 
disputes between workers and employers, and to settle the 
standards and conditions of employment in the different indus- 
tries in the area assigned to each of the joint bodies set up by 
this new legislation. 

It may be useful here to refer briefly to some of the more 
salient features discussed in that article. The first point is that 
these bodies have graduated jurisdiction, and that for the com- 
position and territorial scope of the joint committees and mixed 
labour commissions distinctions are made according to the local, 
inter-local, regional, and national characteristics of the various 
industries. The common denominator, so to speak, of all. the 
joint bodies in an industry is the corporation, which acts as the 
supreme authority and connecting link, establishing general 
standards of employment common to various localities, zones, 
and regions. It has competence in the last instance to hear in 
specified cases appeals against the decisions of the lower-grade 
joint bodies. It co-ordinates all that is common to employers 
and workers in their contractual, economic, and productive rela- 
tions, with a view to the progressive development of industry, 
the promotion of social institutions, and the intensification of 
corporative activity, in order to further the joint action of the 
various elements represented in the corporation. 

The immediate aim of the national corporative organisation 
is that the joint institutions should act as regulators of the legal 
and economic conditions of employment; as tribunals respon- 
sible, in certain cases and in given conditions, for considering 
and deciding on contraventions of the contract of employment, 
especially cases of dismissal ; and as the bodies responsible for 
imposing penalties for contraventions of duly adopted decisions. 
The ultimate aim of the system is the constitution of corpora- 
tions, which are to embrace and regulate industrial life in its 
general aspects, and deal with the economic and _ technical 
problems of production within each industry or branch of 
industry. It seeks to develop a sense of national solidarity and 
industrial responsibility, which, by taking corporative activity 
out of the narrow channels of the immediate aims just described, 
will reorganise the economic life of the country and thus give 
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scope for effective collaboration between capital and labour, 
between employers and workers, for greater clarity and harmony 
in the activity of the essential factors of production. 

The time that has passed since the introduction of the system 
has yielded one clear result: the manifest activity of the sub- 
ordinate and intermediate joint bodies in the field of preventing 
disputes and taking decisions, described above as their immediate 
function. But so far there has been no appreciable advance in 
the direction of putting into practice the legal conception of the 
system, that is to say, of realising those other, fundamental, 
corporative aspects which appear to aim at the reorganisation 
of the economic structure of the country. 

It is outside the scope of the present article to examine the 
underlying causes of this situation and the likelihood that sooner 
or later the realisation of the constructive proposals formulated 
in the Decree on national corporative organisation will be more 
or less accelerated. In considering the problem very diverse 
factors of a political and economic nature must be taken into 
account, in their relation to the presenti collective psychology of 
the Spanish employers’ and workers’ organisations. And another 
factor is the outlook of the members of the Government and the 


-arties, which differs widely from that inspiring the late 
dictatorship when faced with these problems of construction and 


organisation. 

The fact remains that of the many and various possible 
corporations specified in section 9 of the Royal Decree of 
26 November 1926, as amended on 8 March 1929, only two have 
as yet been organised ; and that in establishing them attention 
has been and will for the present be confined to methods of 
working, facilities of organisation, and obvious practical ways of 
achieving the immediate ends of the National Corporative Orga- 
nisation. 

The four years of experience gained prove, in the present 
writer’s opinion, that the joint bodies have fully justified their 
existence so far as concerns the taking of decisions and the 
prevention of disputes arising out of the day-to-day relations 
between workers and employers. The rest may be hoped four 
sooner or later, when a spirit of mutual understanding has given 
greater strength and vigour to the consideration of the problems 
and interests of production that are common to all, a purpose for 
which it is always useful and advisable to have recourse to good 


will. 
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THE NEGOTIATIONS 


After the various joint committees had been set up in 
different localities, they proceeded, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Decree, to fix conditions of employment, such 
as remuneration, hours of work, rest periods and other similar 
matters, to serve as a basis for contracts of employment. This 
it was easy for them to do in most cases, as there were at their 
disposal standards and regulations that were, and are still being, 
applied. But at the same time there were obvious practical 
difficulties in a system that resulted in contracts and conditions 
of employment varying with the locality in certain industries or 
services whose characteristic feature was their uniformity, due 
either to the subject dealt with, or to the fact that all the under- 
takings in the industry throughout the country, with their 
branches and agencies, served the same end, the same industrial 
or commercial purpose. A characteristic industry in this respect 
was banking. 

Under the influence of the particular extent to which each 
joint banking committee appreciated the problem and employers 
and employees had come into contact, and of the special 
circumstances of each locality, these committees had drawn up 
agreements, established regulations, and laid down standards 
that proved impossible to carry out for undertakings subject to 
the conditions of uniformity and geographical extension just 
indicated. 

The employers accordingly applied to the Government, draw- 
ing attention to these difficulties, and the Ministry of Labour 
issued a Royal Order suspending all the agreements adopted by 
the joint banking committees with respect to the regulation of 
conditions of employment, and recommending the Banking 
Corporation Council—over which the present writer has had the 
honour of presiding since it was constituted—to draft general 
regulations or standards of employment for bank clerks and 
subordinate staff, as provided for in section 32 of the Royal 
Decree. The object was to arrive at national regulations, which 
should as far as possible co-ordinate the disparate decisions of 
the subordinate joint bodies, and would in any case result in the 
application of a uniform criterion suited to the structure of 
Spanish banking. The Permanent Commission of the Corpora- 
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tion Council was entrusted with the drafting of a suitable 
preliminary scheme. 

The Spanish system of joint bodies is based on collective 
agreements, or agreements on general principles, concluded by 
mutual understanding between employers and workers. 

Before the promulgation of the Decree on national corporative 
organisation, the function of the chairmen of the joint com- 
mittees was here merely to try to secure agreement, to act as 
conciliators, the decision on the agreement being reached only 
when there was unanimity between the representatives of em- 
ployers and of workers. But the new legislation took a step 
further in the direction of arbitration and laid down that when 
in two successive votes there is equality between the points of 
view of employers and workers, and therefore failure to reach 
a decision, the chairman is to settle the difference by his casting 
vote. The spirit of the law, as increasingly affirmed by practice, 
is nevertheless that every effort should be made to secure agree- 
ment between workers and employers, and that only in absolutely 
exceptional cases should the decision be taken by the chairman. 

The Permanent Commission of the Banking Corporation 
Council began its work of drafting a preliminary scheme. For 
all kinds of reasons, the present writer, in his capacity of chair- 
man, was bound to abstain from any decisive intervention here, 
so as not to prejudice the vote he might subsequently have to 
give at a plenary sitting of the Corporation Council, in the 
event of irreconciliable disagreement between the representatives 
of the two sides in taking the final decision on the regulations. 

The task thus undertaken offered manifest difficulties of 
various kinds. Some arose out of the relative strength of the 
different elements represented in the Corporation ; others were 
more objective, being due to the several possible solutions of 
the problem corresponding to the different grades of employees 
and the necessary difference in treatment between undertakings 
with a large staff and spread over a very wide area and small 
local banks and bankers with a small staff. 

One of the more considerable obstacles that always hamper 
the working of bodies constituted on a joint basis arises out of 
the divergencies in social and theoretical outlook to be found 
within associations, differences between employer and employer, 
between worker and worker. This lack of homogeneity in the 
two parties gives rise to a tendency on both sides to consider 
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problems not from the objective standpoint of reality and prac- 
tical possibilities, but for the purpose of giving the groups they 
represent—the trade associations or others concerned—the feel- 
ing that they are being better defended and are obtaining fuller 
rights and advantages. In this way, what is reasonably possible 
in practice is often lost owing to an immediate demand for 
what might perhaps prove another and later step in the path 
of the demands put forward or the concessions to be granted. 


When the vote of the workers’ and employers’ representatives 
is taken it can sometimes happen that a dissident minority on 
one side impedes a reasonable advance by joining the opposite 
side; just as personal advantage may at other times be set 
before the general advantage or that of colleagues. 


To prevent these results, which are contrary to all intention, 
the Ministry of Labour, in fixing the rules for the procedure 
of the corporation when dealing with standards of employment, 
decided that the vote of the employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives should be taken to be that of the majority of the 
respective groups, thus leaving to the chairman alone the power 
to settle between the opposing tendencies. 


This will give some idea of the delicacy of the chairman’s 
position, and also of the wisdom of entrusting the final settle- 
ment of a question to the representative of public authority if 
the groups are irreconcilable in their attitude, his decision being 
based on the discussion between them and on adequate know- 
ledge of the realities and the nature of the problem. 


In view of what has been described above, it is interesting 
to note that the reporter of the committee responsible for draw- 
ing up the preliminary scheme succeeded in obtaining a unanim- 
ously agreed report on the majority of the regulations, while 
for the remainder there were two reports between which the 
Corporation was to make the final choice. 

At the plenary sittings of the Corporation Council these points 
of contact between the representatives of the banking industry 
and its employees—in other words, the points on which agree- 
ment was unanimous—proved to be even more numerous. This 
shows that there is a collective consciousness among employers 
and workers that offers security for collaboration in the future, 
serves as an example to other industries, and acts as a guarantee 
of social peace. Proposals that seemed unrealisable when the 
discussion in the Corporation Council first opened were carried, 
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thanks to the general good will; and even those regulations 
which were adopted only by the casting vote of the chairman 
are now generally accepted, save among a few employers and 
employees, which is proof that all possible pains have been 
taken to achieve success. 

The regulations, which are summarised below, are to remain 
in force for three years. A short experimental period was pre- 
ferred, which would give opportunity for later finishing touches, 
amendments, and adjustments to the work already accomplished, 
to consolidate the settlement now achieved by the Banking 
Corporation. 


THE REGULATIONS ADOPTED 


Staff 


The staff employed in the banks is classified into three 
categories : officials, clerks, and subordinate staff. 

Officials are excluded from the scheme adopted by the Cor- 
poration. They are taken to include general managers and 
assistant managers, and other accredited agents who individually 
have general power to represent the bank; managers and 


assistant managers with individual or joint powers, and accred- 
ited agents with individual authority in particular banking dis- 
tricts ; persons appointed to the secretariat of the management 
to carry out technical non-banking functions or duties, such as 
legal advisers, medical officers, translators, valuers of real estate; 
and persons who, although engaged in banking work proper, 
receive a higher salary than that fixed in the regulations for 
bank clerks, and are appointed officials by the body employing 
them with the express agreement of those concerned. 

Clerks are employees whose work is connected with the 
banking operations of the undertaking in question, whatever 
these may be, except those ordinarily entrusted to the sub- 
ordinate staff. 

The subordinate staff consists of collectors, messengers, night 
watchmen, and office boys. 


Admission to Employment 


The banks and bankers have the right to fix the conditions 
for the admission of staff to their establishments and offices, 
subject to the following restrictions : 
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(a) Clerks must be at least 16 years of age and may enter 
only on probation, except when new undertakings or 
new services or branches are being set up, when the 
undertakings have greater, although not absolute, free- 
dom. 


(b) Members of the subordinate staff must be at least 
23 years of age, except office boys, for whom the 
minimum age is 14 years. 


Other things being equal, preference must be given to the 
orphans or sons of persons employed in the undertaking. 

Clerks on probation and office boys are deemed to hold 
temporary posts during the first year after admission to a bank ; 
during this period they may be dismissed with one month’s 
notice, or, in default, with compensation equal to one month’s 
salary. 


Remuneration 
Clerks. 


The following table shows the annual salaries of the different 


grades of clerks, and the proportion of the clerical staff assigned 
to each grade : 


Percentage of 


Grade Pesetas clerical staff 


First-class senior clerks 7,000 
Second-class senior clerks 6,000 
Third-class senior clerks 5,000 
First-class junior clerks 4,000 
Second-class junior clerks 3,000 
Third-class junior clerks 2,500 
Clerks on probation 1,800 


These figures are minimum salaries and do not prevent 
undertakings from granting a higher remuneration to any or 
all of their clerks. 

The above salaries are compulsory only for localities with 
a population of over 50,000. They are subject to a reduction 
of 20 per cent. where the population is over 20,000, but not over 
50,000 ; 30 per cent. where it is 5,000, but not over 20,000 ; 
and 40 per cent. where it is under 5,000. 

The distribution of the staff over the various grades is the 
same for all undertakings and applies to the total number of 
clerks in each undertaking throughout Spain. 

Any junior or senior clerk who has been five years in the 
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same grade is entitled to an increment of 500 pesetas a year 
for each period of five years’ service, until he reaches the next 
higher grade. 


Undertakings with less than 20 Clerks. 


It was realised that in these undertakings the uniform scale 
of distribution could not be applied in practice, as the results 
would nearly always be illusory. An exception was accordingly 
made for them. Clerks enter such an undertaking on probation 
with an initial salary of 1,800 pesetas a year, with successive 
increments of 400 pesetas every two years for the first sixteen 
years, and then every three years, up to a maximum of 
7,000 pesetas. In this case, too, there is a reduction of the salary 
in smaller localities, in the same proportions as in other under- 
takings. 


Subordinate Staff. 


The minimum salary of the subordinate staff is fixed accord- 
ing to the years of service in the undertaking. The initial salary 


for collectors is 3,000 pesetas, rising by 360 pesetas every three 
years, until it reaches 4,800 pesetas after fifteen years. 
Messengers and watchmen have an initial salary of 2,400 
pesetas a year, rising by 300 pesetas every three years, until the 
maximum of 3,600 pesetas is reached after twelve years. 
Office boys begin with 720 pesetas, and receive an increment 
every two years, until after six years they reach 1,500 pesetas 


a year. 
Here, too, the same percentage deductions based on the size 
of the locality in which the work is done are applied throughout. 


General Provisions. 


In addition, both clerks and subordinate staff receive two 
annual bonuses, each equal to one month’s salary, the first in 
June, the second on Christmas Eve. 

The regulations provide, with a careful detail that need not 
be reproduced here, for the method of distributing the grades 
and scales according to the total number of employees in and 
for the whole of Spain; for the annual adjustments that have 
to be made in this distribution; and for any complaints by 
clerks and subordinate staff if irregularly deprived of promotion, 
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an appeal being allowed to the Permanent Commission of the 
Corporation Council, so that the rights of all may be adequately 
guaranteed. 

The introduction of this system may in no case result in a 
reduction of the salary actually being paid to any clerk, even 4 
if a lower salary attaches to his position on the staff and in 
the scale. This exception, which is to the advantage of the 
staff, remains operative until the difference is balanced by the 
increase in pay on promotion or at the expiration of five years. 

On the other hand, clerks who are entitled to a higher salary 
under the new system will receive it with retroactive effect BA 
from 1 January 1930, the increase being spread over a transition 4 
period as described below. “4 

For many banking institutions the rates of salary fixed by 
these regulations have meant a considerable rise in the cost of 
their staff. For this reason, although the salaries and other 
rights and privileges apply, as already stated, from 1 January 
1930, clerks who are at present earning less than the salary 
due to them under the scale will be assigned by the undertakings 
34 per cent. of the difference as from 1 January 1930; 33 per % 
cent. from 1 January 1931; and 33 per cent. from 1 January 
1932. In other words, the increase will be spread over three 
successive financial years. 


















Promotion 









For promotion from one grade to another there are two 
principles. The first is strict seniority ; the second is selection 
by the undertaking among the persons in the grade immediately 
below that of the vacancy to be filled, who are employed in 
the locality where the vacancy occurs, unless there are fewer a 
than three of them, in which case the undertaking may choose % 
among all the persons in the grade in question who are included * 
in the general classification. 











Hours of Work 










The working day is the statutory maximum of eight hours, 
except on Saturday, when it is five and a half hours, unless it 
coincides with the last day of the month or the day preceding if 
the last day of the financial year of the undertaking. The hours q 
of work on the customary half-holidays in the locality where 
the establishment is situated are also five and a half. 
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Whenever the working day is not less than seven hours 
there must be a minimum uninterrupted break of two hours. 
Where, however, the so-called “ intensive working day ” is estab- 
lished, either already or in the future, by agreement or custom, 
it is to be observed, and so is any other temporary or permanent 
arrangement that is more favourable for the bank staff. 

The subordinate staff are subject to the same conditions as 
to hours of work, but work half an hour longer than the clerks 
on Saturdays and half-holidays. The messengers take it in 
turns to be on duty as watchmen on the excepted days, being 
given in return a corresponding rest period on a working day 
other than a Saturday. 


Overtime 


Overtime is subject to the statutory restrictions. 

Any hours worked in excess of the normal working day xs 
indicated above are deemed to be overtime. Hours worked 
from 10 p.m. onwards are deemed to be night work. 

Clerks and subordinate staff have to work up to fifty hours’ 
overtime each half-year, which is understood to be paid for as 
a. whole by the special half-yearly bonuses referred to above. 
In no case may they be required to fulfil this obligation on 
Saturday afternoons. 

Overtime worked in excess of the fifty hours per half-year is 
paid for separately at the end of the month at the increased 
rates prescribed by the law, and at an increase of 40 per cent. 
for overtime ‘worked on Saturday afternoons. 


Transfers 


The undertakings are free to transfer their staff from one 
establishment to another and from one service to another within 
the same municipality. 

Clerks who are in employment on the date of approval of 
these regulations cannot be transferred to another locality with- 
out their express consent, unless they indicated that consent 
when applying for entry to the undertaking. 

Clerks who enter an undertaking after the date of approval 
of the regulations may be transferred by it to another locality 
than that where they are employed, but without reduction of 
salary. The removal expenses of the clerk and his family are 
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borne by the undertaking, unless the transfer is the result of 
an application by the person concerned. 

The provisions in the above paragraph do not apply to women 
clerks or to young men under 23 years of age. a 

If a clerk is a member of one of the joint bodies of the . 
Corporation, his transfer to another locality is in no case allowed 
without his express consent, whatever his age, during his period 
of membership and for three years after it has ceased. 

























Holidays 


Both clerks and subordinate staff who have been more than & 
one year in the service of an undertaking are entitled to an - 
annual holiday of fifteen consecutive days. When they have a 
been ten years in the undertaking they are entitled to a second k 
holiday, also annual, of five days ; after twenty years of service, a 
the second holiday is ten days. 4 


Military Service a 


A clerk who owing to his military service cannot continue i 
to work in the undertaking is placed on the waiting list for 
his grade, without pay and without right to promotion during 
his absence ; but his place in the scale is not filled, and is 
reserved up to one month after his discharge from the forces, 
or longer in cases of duly proved force majeure. A clerk who 
can carry out his military duties in a form allowing him to 
continue his services in the same office retains his post with 
all his rights ; but he receives only part of his salary, corres- 
ponding to the number of hours actually worked by him within 
the limits of the normal working day of the undertaking and 
of the overtime authorised by the management for the service 
to which he belongs. 

Foreign clerks who are called to arms have their contracts 
cancelled; unless otherwise stipulated, the undertaking is merety 
obliged to pay them their salary up to the date they leave their 
employment. 
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In case of sickness clerks and subordinate staff, of every 
class or grade, who have been more than one year in the service 
of an undertaking, have the right during their sickness to the 
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payment of their full salary for six months, and of half their 
salary for a further three months; at the end of this period, 
if the sickness still continues, it is left to the decision of the under- 
taking to maintain them on the staff, without the right to pro- 
motion but with the remuneration it considers suitable, or to 
place them on the waiting list for appointment to the first 
vacancy that occurs in their grade, provided they apply for this 
within fifteen days of the date that their cure is certified. 

The management has the right to have the state of sickness 
and its cure verified by its own medical officers. If the em- 
ployee’s own doctor and the medical officer of the undertaking 
disagree as to whether the sickness prevents the employee from 
working in the office, they must immediately designate a third 
doctor to decide, whose fees will be paid by the party against 
whom his opinion is given. 


Invalidity and Death 


In cases of duly proved total physical incapacity of a clerk 
or member of the subordinate staff, the undertaking must pay 
him as many months’ salary as he has completed years of service 
in the undertaking, provided that the total shall not exceed 
one year’s salary. 

If a clerk or member of the subordinate staff dies, the under- 
taking must pay the amount indicated in the preceding para- 
graph to his widow or orphans, parents, or brothers and sistezs, 
whether legitimate, natural, or adopted, who were dependent 
on him or living with him, unless it can prove that these persons 
are in receipt of an annual income of not less than 6,000 pesetas. 


The provisions in the two preceding paragraphs are intended 
to supplement the benefits provided for cases of this kind by 
institutions financed by the undertakings or by contributions 
from the undertaking and the staff. So long as these institu- 
tions continue to exist, the rights of members of the staff and 
their families will be those defined in the rules of the institution 
in question, unless the benefits derived from it are less than 
those specified in these regulations, in which case the under- 
taking has to make up the difference between the two. In 
estimating these benefits pensions are capitalised at 10 per cent., 
if the provident fund is financed by the undertaking alone, and 
at 20 per cent. if the staff also contributes to it. 
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Termination of Employment 


The employment of clerks and subordinate staff may be 
terminated for the following reasons : 


(1) Reasons independent of the will of the staff or the 
undertaking. 

The following are deemed to come under this head : 

(a) The cases specified in the preceding section, to which 
the provisions there set out apply. 
. (b) Cases of force majeure, which exempt the undertaking 
and staff from all obligations. 


(2) The decision of the undertaking, a distinction being made 
between the following cases : 

(a) When the dismissal is due to one of the just causes 
specified in section 21 of the Labour Code or section 300 of 
the Commercial Code, in which case the dismissed employe 
has no right to compensation. 

(b) When the dismissal is decided on by the undertaking 


without giving any cause justifying it, or when the cause given 
is not considered just by the joint committee with competence 
for the undertaking in which the dismissed person was employed. 
In these cases the undertaking has to pay the dismissed person 
compensation equal to three months’ salary if he has been 
employed for less than eight years in the undertaking, with 
an additional month’s salary for each two years’ employment 
after the first six, subject to the condition that the total com- 
pensation shall not exceed one year’s salary. 

If the dismissed person is a voting member of any of the 
joint bodies of the Corporation, or if at the time of his dismissal 
three years have not passed since he ceased to be such a member, 
the compensation that the undertaking has to pay is double 
that indicated above, the maximum being raised to two years’ 
salary. 

(c) When the dismissal is the result of the cessation of 
business by the undertaking. In this case the undertaking has 
to notify its staff three months in advance, or else to pay com- 
pensation of three months’ salary. 

(d) When the dismissal is due to a reduction of staff resolved 
on by the undertaking or to the complete closing down of a 

6 
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branch. In these cases dismissal will be by order of grade 
and seniority, beginning at the bottom, among the employees 
in the branch where the reduction or closing down takes place. 

The persons to be dismissed are to be given compensation of 
as many half-months’ salary as they have had years of service in 
the undertaking, provided that the compensation may not be less 
than one month’s salary or more than four months’ salary (i.e. 
that for the current month and three more). They are placed 
on the waiting list, with a right to any vacancies that may occur 
in their respective class and grade of the staff of the undertaking 
as a whole. 

If any of these persons on the waiting list is re-employed 
within four months, the undertaking is entitled to debit him with 
the balance of the compensation paid under the above provisions. 


(3) The decision of the employee, a distinction being made 
between the following cases : 

(a) When the decision is justified by any of the just causes 
mentioned in section 22 of the Labour Code. 

(b) When it is taken by the employee to suit himself. In this 
case he must give the undertaking one month’s notice of the day 


on which he proposes to terminate his employment, and the 
undertaking has the right to decide whether the resigning 
employee shall stop ‘work on the day he gives notice or on any 
other day during the subsequent month, on condition that it pays 
him the salary due to the end of the said month. 


Rules of Employment and Penalties 


The undertakings have to draw up rules of employment for 
their staff, defining the obligations and penalties that may be 
imposed on them. 

These rules must be submitted, within six months of the date 
the standard regulations come into force, to the Permanent Com- 
mission of the Corporation Council, so that the Commission may 
ascertain whether they are in agreement with the legislation in 
force and the provisions of the regulations, and so that it may 
approve the system of penalties or not, as the case may be. 


Supplementary Provisions 


Individual or collective contracts concluded by the banks with 
their clerks and subordinate staff may fix better conditions than 
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those laid down in the above standard regulations, and in any 
case they may not fall below them. Even if the standard regula- 
tions are not mentioned in the contract, this does not mean that 
they need not be observed or that the parties renounce their 
rights under the regulations, these being considered incapable of 
renunciation, and any clause to the contrary being null and void. 

The joint committees are to open a special register for record- 
ing all contracts of employment, which without their visa are 
invalid, the undertaking being responsible for any failure to 
comply with this condition. 

Notwithstanding the above provisions, collective agreements 
concluded by a bank with the whole of its staff may be sub- 
mitted to the Corporation Council for approval, if they fix 
standards of employment which differ from those fixed by the 
Corporation itself, but more advantageous than these. The 
Permanent Commission will examine these contracts and decide 
whether to approve them or not. If not, an appeal may be taken 
to the Ministry of Labour and Welfare, which takes the final 
decision after consulting the Delegate Commission of the 
Corporation Councils. 


CONCLUSION 


The most important and fundamental provisions of the 
standard regulations have been indicated above. 

As already stated, they are to remain in force for three years 
from 1 January 1930, and they will be prolonged for similar 
terms of three years unless denounced by either party with six 
months’ notice, to take effect at 1 January 1933 or the end of any 
subsequent three-year period. 

It is quite evident that the work done by the Banking 
Corporation Council is of undoubted importance, not only for the 
significance and novelty of the agreements adopted, but also for 
the noteworthy fact of the collaboration between undertakings 
and employees by which the results were achieved. Furthermore, 
the establishing of relations between the two parties has also 
borne witness to a certain feeling of mutual understanding, and 
above all to the existence of an objective appreciation of the 
fundamental economic aspects of the problem, embracing and 
surpassing partial class interests. This is no doubt a first step on 
the path leading to a full realisation of the fact that in the field 
of industrial relations there are problems, aspects, interests, and 
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obligations superior to those seen from a merely partial and class 
point of view. 

The Royal Decree on the national corporative organisation 
of industry authorises the parties concerned to appeal to the 
Ministry of Labour against the decisions of the Corporation 
Council. It is therefore for the Ministry of Labour to take the 
final decision, by dealing with any such appeals, before the 
standard regulations can be actually put into practice. 

A few workers’ and employers’ organisations have exercised 
this right of appeal against the regulations drawn up by the 
Banking Corporation. But in the atmosphere that has prevailed 
among the parties concerned, in the fact that in the drafting 
of these regulations employers’ and workers’ votes have to a 
considerable extent been unanimous, and in the repeated requests 
of the employees’ organisations that they may be put into force 
in the form in which they left the Corporation, there is ground 
for hope that—subject to action by the Minister in accordance 
with the powers reserved to him—the regulations of the Cor- 
poration will soon bring into operation a new system of working 
conditions for banking employees, a system that in the present 
writer's opinion marks a stage of genuine progress in the relations 


between employers and workers as a factor in the economic 
activity of the country.’ 


2 Since this article was written, the regulations have been brought into force 
by the Royal Order of 4 October 1930 (published in the Gaceta de Madrid of 9 
October 1930) ; except for a few modifications that do not affect their substance, 
they are as described in the text. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 







Recent Official Enquiries into Wages 





















and Hours of Work in Various Industries i 
in Germany : Il k 





An account was given in a previous number of the Review? of 
the results of the enquiries undertaken by the German Federal Sta- 
tistical Office, in pursuance of the Act of 14 July 1927, into conditions 
in the textile, wood, and chemical industries. The results of similar 


enquiries subsequently carried out in the iron and steel industry, if 
the metal-working and engineering industry, and the boot and shoe q 
industry * are summarised below. i 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 3 

a 

¢ 

Scope of the Enquiry : 

i 

Bs 


This enquiry was limited to five main branches of the iron and steel 
industry : blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills, foundries (first 
smelting), and repair shops. It covered 35 undertakings, employing 
55,341 workers in all, 7,683 being in the first branch, 10,990 in the 
second, 21,495 in the third, 4,613 in the fourth, and 10,560 in the 
fifth. Of the total number of workers covered by the enquiry, 74.2 
per cent. were in the Rhineiand and Westphalia. Most of the workers 
covered belonged to the age class fixed for the enquiry (over 21 years). 
The majority, or 86 per cent., were on piece rates or a bonus system. 
In foundries the bonus system applied to all the workers. The period 
chosen for the enquiry was the month of October 1928. 
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Results of the Enquiry 


Table I shows the average hours of work and wages of the prin- 


cipal catagories of workers in each of the branches of industry con- 5 
sidered, for all areas. a 
a 


rs 





' International Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 3, Sept. 1929, pp. 408-419. 
* “ Hauptergebnisse der Amtlichen Lohnerhebungen in der Schuhindustrie, 
in der metallverarbeitenden Industrie, in der eisen- und stahlerzeugenden Indus- 
trie”, in Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1929, Nos. 20 and 24; 1930, No. 4, 
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TABLE I. GENERAL AVERAGES FOR THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF THE IRON AND § 
INDUSTRY IN THE CENTRES COVERED BY THE ENQUIRY, AND RELATION 
BETWEEN EARNINGS AND RATES, OCTOBER 1928 






























































Average earnings Ave 
Average ho 
weekly hours earn 
: Bomber of work Per hour (col 
—— joo om Exclud- | Includ- p.4 of nail 
of workers . covered : ing : ing: (gross hourly of 
by the Paid at wage | ave 
enquiry over- | Payments for | ©arm- || rates | ho 
Total'| time | Overtime and | ings) = 
rates family (col 
allowances 
(1) 2 | ol] w]e] o|m |e] o 
Blast furnaces : R.Pf. R.Pf. | R.Mks.) R.Pf. 
Founders: piece rates or 
bonus systems 484 | 53% Y | 107.2 | 109.8 | 58.85 | 81.1 | 132 
Other workers : piece rates 
or bonus systems 5,780 | 5734 ¥%, | 102.0 | 104.9 | 51.78 | — a 
O ler workers: time rates | 1,419 | 56% ¥% | 87.3 | 89.8 | 58.92; — = 
Steel works : 
Founders: piece rates or 
bonus systems 1,088 504%] 134 | 121.2 | 124.3 | 62.48 | 81.9 | 148 
Other workers : piece rates 
or bonus systems 9,215 | 50%] 1% | 104,2 | 107.2 | 54.19} — - 
O.hers workers : time rates 687 51%,| 1% 86.4 | 88.6 | 45.92 | — = 
Rolling mills: 
Rollermen: piece rates or 
bonus systems 3,056 | 48%] 1 136.3 | 138.4 | 67.49 | 79.18) 170 
Other workers : piece rates 
or bonus systems 16,930 | 503%,| 1% | 107.2 | 109.9 | 55.77 | — = 
Other workers: time rates | 1,509 53 1% | 82.9] 85.1 | 45.18; — 
Foundries (first smelting) : 
Skilled workers : time rates 77 | 55%| 2% | 92.0| 95.2 | 52.82 | 74.5 | 1 
piece rates | 1,419 | 52%, 34 | 109.4 | 111.7 | 58.92 | 85.7 | 127 
Semi-skilled workers : 
time rates 473 523, 1 84.1 86.4 | 45.66 | 70.1 1 
piece rates | 1,981 52%, ¥% | 100.9 | 113.3 | 54.39 | 76.1 132 
Unskilled workers : 
time rates 483 51% 1 74.5 | 76.4 | 39.30 | 63.7 117. 
piece rates 450 | 521, 3%, | 95.7] 98.2] 51.42] 67.1 | 1 
Repair shops: 
Skilled workers : time rates | 2,180 | 55% | 2% | 90.3] 92.9 | 51.39 | 75.6 | I 
piece rates | 5,354 | 5534| 2Y 98.3 | 101.5 | 56.49 | 82.8 | 1 
Semi-skilled workers : 
time rates 838 55% 2% 78.3 | 80.9 | 44.87 | 66.7 11 
piece rates | 1,328 5434, 1%, 89.5 | 92.3 | 50.48 | 74.7 11 
Unskilled workers : 
time rates 322 | 54%] 1% | 69.0] 71.8 | 39.15] 61.6 | I 
piece rates 538 538Y, : 90.0 | 94.1 | 50.13 | 67.8 1 





? Allowing for time lost through sickness and other absences. 
* Money wages for the total work done, including bonuses and supplementary payments as well as 
allowances, but not allowing for deductions for insurance contributions and taxes. 
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The highest average hours of work are those in blast furnaces, 
sta which is due to the fact that all these undertakings work continuously, 
ON including Sundays, while in steel works Sunday work is only partial, . 
and in rolling mills it does not exist at all. The relatively long a 
hours in foundries and repair shops may be explained partly by the 
large amount of overtime and partly by the fact that legislation 


hou limiting hours of work does not apply to the workers in these two 4 
(coll branches. B 
=. The highest weekly earnings are those of rollermen, paid by the f 
an piece or on the bonus system, the lowest those of unskilled time workers h 
hourl in foundries and repair shops. The average earnings are much higher r 
a than the average rates of wages, the difference for the different cate- R 
gories of workers being as a rule from 15 to 30 per cent., and in some oe 

(9 cases as much as 50 or 70 per cent. iy 
Table II compares wages in 1928 with those paid before the war. i 

This comparison is based on data supplied subsequently by employers’ 1 

132 and workers’ organisations and by certain large undertakings. It : 
should be observed, however, that the comparison is only approximate, % 

“_ owing to the lack of precise data for the pre-war period and to ai 
“ changes in the methods of production and in the intensity and hours es 
of work. # 

Gross earnings include both taxes and workers’ social insurance | 
contributions. It should be observed that these contributions were & 


not so high before the war, when they averaged 7.4 per cent. 
— of earnings, while in October 1928 they averaged 11.2 per cent. 
The increase is due primarily to the development of social 
insurance, and, in particular, to the introduction of unemployment 
170 insurance. 


The increase of hourly earnings over the pre-war figure is about 70 
to 100 per cent., and of weekly earnings about 40 to 70 per cent. 

For founders employed in blast furnaces and steel works, rollermen, 
and skilled piece workers in repair shops, the index number of real 
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— wages has not risen as much as for other workers. The reason is that 
before the war these workers were already earning high wages. All + 
12 the other categories, on the contrary, have had their purchasing 7, 
182 power increased. 
ut 3 
142 at 
MeTAL-WorRKING AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRY ® 
119 
1s Scope of the Enquiry e 
i , iia } 
113 This enquiry covered ten branches of this industry : manufacture Py 
of iron and steel goods, manufacture of metal goods, machine con- f, 
113 struction, boiler-making and construction of apparatus, iron construc- a4 
tion, shipbuilding, construction of vehicles for land and air transport, ii 
construction of railway wagons, electro-technical industry, manu- ite 
facture of optical and precision instruments. It was carried out in Ht 
as | td 


39 centres and 411 undertakings of the first importance. The data 
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were supplied for four groups of workers: skilled workers, semi- 
skilled workers, and assistants, over 21 years of age, and women 
over 18 years of age. The total number of workers was 281,919, form- 
ing, according to the 1925 census of occupations, 42.3 per cent. of all 
the workers employed in the metal-working and engineering industry 
in the 39 centres under consideration. The period selected was the 
month of October 1928, except for shipbuilding, where the enquiry 
took place in January 1929. 


TABLE II. AVERAGE GROSS HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS, AND INDEX 
NUMBERS OF REAL EARNINGS |, IN THE PRINCIPAL BRANCHES 
OF THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1913-1914 AND OCTOBER 1928 


jo eoneinamenianelaneneeenttetennassincanemeensieegie 


! 


} 
Hourly earnings Weekly earnings | 
We ofa ae —| bgt ———~——|_ Index 


Branch of industry October 1928 October 1928 | of real 


and category of workers 

1913- | ings ® 

1914 Am- (1913- 
ount | 1914 

| = 100) - 


1913- | Index Index 
1914 Am- (1913- 

| ount 1914 

| 100) | 





' 
woenend® Gaueueeanie rr ‘ ; we ~| earn- 
i 
| 
' 


Mks. In Mks.| 


Blast furnaces : 
Founders : piece rates or 
bonus systems 184 | 39.89 | 58.8: 


Other workers : piece rates 
| 


ai 








58.92 


or bonus systems 199 35.09 
51.78 


Other workers : time rates 2 . 218 
over 

tim 
piec 


Steel works : 
Founders : piece rates or 
bonus systems 
Other workers : piece rates 
or bonus systems 53. 107.2 
Other workers : time rates | 45.4 | 88.6 


124.3 
Assistan 
tim 


27 7.92 - 
piec 


Rolling mills : \ 
. omen ' 
Rollermen : piece rates or | sea 
bonus systems 138.4 168 49.81 | 67.46 135 rom 
Other workers : piece rates | | | I 
or bonus systems 109.9 | 1983 | 34.18 
Other workers : time rates | 2 85.1 197 25.93 





Repair shops : 
Skilled workers : time rates | 92. 29.66 | 51.39 
piece rates 101. 55 39.28 | 56.49 

Semi-skilled workers : 
time rates | 44.7 | 80.9 26.81 | 44.87 
92.3 j 32.86 | 50.48 











piece rates | 54.8 
Unskilled workers : 
time rates | 38.7 | 71.8 5 23.20 | 39.15 
piece rates | 47.0 94.1 2 | 28.17 | 50.13 
| | 
































' Including overtime pay and family allowances. 

2 Cost-of-living index number for October 1928 = 152.1. The figures given are for gross earnings ; 
if taxes and workers’ insurance contributions were deducted, the indexes would be from 3 to 6 points 
lower. am 
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Results of the Enquiry 


Table III summarises the principal results of the enquiry, showing 
the general averages for the four categories of workers. 


TABLE III.) GENERAL AVERAGES FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE METAL-WORKING 
AND ENGINEERING INDUSTRY IN THE CENTRES COVERED BY THE ENQUIRY, 
OCTOBER 1928 





| Average weekly Average earnings 
hours of work Average 
hourly 


! 

| —_—_—_—— 

yee ~---- > | . 

| Per hour Aver- earnings 





Number | 
of a we | age | (column 5) 


" 
workers ad Ex | In- . hourly | per cent. 
Category of workers covered —_ clud- | clud- yeek | wage of 
by the |, . : _ ing: | ing: rates average 
ae Total over- |—— ny 
| enquiry ; e hourly 
| time Payments for | ; 2 rates 
rates | overtime and oe e 
oluma 8 
| family allow- ‘ 


ances 














L_@ | o | © 1a 


Li j R.Pf. | R.Mks, 
killed workers (male) over | 
21: 
time rates 43,440 | 491, 
piece rates | 93.063 | 47 4 


109.0 | 53.61 
118.9 | 56.16 


over 21: 
time rates | 21,530 | 49 
piece rates | 39,645 | 47 


ssistants over 21] : 
time rates 28,243 | 483, 
piece rates | 10,594 | 47 


39.19 
45.34 





| 
| 
| 
semi-skilled workers (male) 
| 
| 


VYomen workers over 18 : 
time rates 
piece rates 


55.9 | 25.58 
66.9 | 30.78 

















' Allowing for time lost through sickness and other absences. 
* Money wages for the total work done, including bonuses and supplementary payments as well as family 
wances, but not allowing for deductions for insurance contributions and taxes. 


These figures show that : 


(a) The longest average hours (49.3 hours, including two hours 
overtime) are those worked by skilled time workers, and the shortest 
hours (4534 hours, including three-quarters of an hour overtime) 
by women time workers. As a rule time workers (average for men, 
49 hours, including two hours overtime) work longer hours than 
piece workers (average for men, 4734, hours, including three-quarters 
of an hour overtime). The branch of industry with the longest average 
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hours is iron construction, the reason being that nearly all the workers 
are men on time rates, and that women are employed only as an 
exception. The shortest hours are those in the construction of vehicles 
for land and air transport and the electro-technical industry (46% 
hours, including quarter of an hour overtime), in both of which the 
majority of the workers are on piece rates, and in the second of which 
a large proportion of the workers are women. 


(b) Piece rates are higher than time rates by from 16 to 20 per 
cent. The differences between the rates of skilled workers, semi- 
skilled workers, and assistants are each about 5 per cent., while the 
rates of women workers are about 40 per cent. lower than those of 
assistants. The differences in earnings are about the same. The differ- 
ence between earnings (excluding overtime pay and family allowances) 
and rates is much more marked for skilled and semi-skilled workers 
than for assistants and women. 


Only an approximate comparison could be made with pre-war 
figures, on the basis of data supplied subsequently by the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations for certain large undertakings (Siemens, 
A.E.G., Borsig, Krupp, Zeiss, and Vulcan). Compared with 1913, 
the general increase in earnings was greater for time workers than for 
piece workers. On the other hand, the percentage deductions from gross 
earnings on account of taxes and social insurance contributions varied 
before the war between 6.1 and 6.9 per cent., and in October 1928 
between 10.4 and 11.3 per cent. 


TABLE IV. AVERAGE GROSS WEEKLY EARNINGS, AND INDEX NUMBERS 
OF REAL EARNINGS, IN THE METAL-WORKING AND ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRY, 1913-1914 AND OCTOBER 1928 





Time rates Piece rates Index of 





| October 1928 October 1928 | real 
Category of a a earnings * 


workers ? 1913- | Index Index | 
1914 | Amount ‘ ‘ Amount! (1913- | pine | Piece 
| 


Se) | rates | rates 








| 
Mks. 


Skilled 40.22 
Semi-skilled 43.74 2 | 34.69 


Assistants 39.19 29.87 



































1 Workers over 21 years of age. 


* Cost-of-living index number for October 1928 = 152.1. The figures given are for gross 
earnings ; if taxes and workers’ social insurance contributions were deducted, the indexes would 
be from 4 to 5 points lower. 


Table V gives average gross weekly earnings in the four principal 
branches of the metal industry, 
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TABLE V. AVERAGE GROSS WEEKLY EARNINGS! IN THE PRINCIPAL 
BRANCHES OF THE METAL INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1928 












Electro- Construction Manufacture 





i 

— : Machine of vehicles of iron a 

Category of workers —— construction | for land and and steel af 
—s air transport goods 














R. Mks. R. Mks. 





Skilled workers (male) 






over 21: ' 
time rates 56.76 52.75 58.55 49.79 a 
piece rates 59.2% 56.00 58.86 56.71 fi 

‘J 






= 
— Ss 





Semi-skilled workers (male) 
over 21: time rates 44.99 42.50 44.82 44.15 
piece rates 51.02 51.23 51.22 52.18 





nad 
eee — 






Assistants over 21: <A 
time rates 40.31 37.94 38.70 40.98 4 
piece rates 45.31 45.02 45.17 50.38 






os 









Female workers over 18: 
time rates 27.14 23.57 24.92 23.89 
piece rates 30.96 29.82 31.47 28.60 


if 8 Bg ae > BE 










Sei 





gant 






Number of workers covered r 
by the enquiry 87,144 67,980 28,340 26,738 bY 

































1 Including overtime pay and family allowances. 


Boot AND SHOE INDUSTRY 






Scope of the Enquiry 






This enquiry covered male and female workers over 16 years of age i 
who had been employed for more than 14 weeks in the boot and shoe i 
industry, to the exclusion of apprentices, home workers, and workers 
with a reduced working capacity. It was carried out in 181 localities 
and 438 undertakings, employing 65,206 workers in all, of whom 
82,073 were men and 33,133 women — that is to say, about two-thirds 
of the workers employed in the industry at the time of the enquiry. 
A distinction was also made between time workers and piece workers. 
Piece rates predominated (63 per cent. of the workers), especially 
among the women. It was not possible to make a distinction according 
to the kind of manufacture (men’s shoes, women’s shoes, evening 
shoes, walking shoes, slippers, felt slippers, etc.), as most of the under- 
takings manufactured several kinds of shoes. 

The enquiry was carricd out from 11 to 22 March 1929. At that 
time the boot and shoe industry was suffering from severe depression, 
in addition to which the cold was so intense that some of the under- 
takings had to work short time for lack of fuel. In spite of the revival 
due to the Easter sales, the depression is reflected in both hours of 
work and earnings. 
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Results of the Enquiry 


Table VI shows for each age group and the whole area covered the 
average hours of work and wages of workers on time rates, on piece 


rates, and on flow work. 


TABLE VI. GENERAL AVERAGES FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE BOOT AND SHOE 
INDUSTRY IN THE CENTRES COVERED BY THE ENQUIRY, MARCH 1929 











| 
| Average weekly Average earnings Average 
| hours of work | 

Average 


hourly 

rae earnings 
Category of workers Number ' Per hour, Ben weak wo ey (column 5) 
and age group of Paid at excluding (gross = per cent. of 

workers Total? | overtime | P@¥™e"'s|  earn- rates “a 
hourly rates 


for . e 
eatee overtime | 8%) (column 7) 























| (6) 
R. Mks, R.Pf. 


(1) 








Time workers : | 
Men: 16-18 1.611 0.47 21.24 50.15 
Women : 16-18 2,230 0.60 36.99 15.71 35.36 


Men : 18-21 1,869 0.57 70.67 30.01 66.76 
Women : 18-21 2,902 0.71 50.20 21.97 47.45 
Men : over 21 9,091 0.67 97.31 42.09 83.54 
Women : over 21 6,466 0.75 68.73 29.64 63.28 



































Piece workers : 
Men : 16-18 1,353 2. 0.34 61.75 26.09 56.49 
3.009 2.46 0.38 48.28 20.52 40.00 
Men : 18-21 2,332 x 0.38 84.91 36.43 75.44 
Women : 18-21 4,981 43.6 0.40 62.40 27.27 53.29 
Men : over 21 15,817 2. 0.28 114.60 48.68 94.50 


Women : over 21 18,545 3 0.34 78.64 33.35 71.30 


Flow workers : 
Men : 16-18 0.22 60.79 25.87 57.67 
Women : 16-18 42.5: 0.19 44.00 18.74 40.13 
Men : 18-21 8: 0.36 85.47 36.67 77.34 
Women : 18-21 0.50 56.23 25.53 53.40 
Men : over 21 0.48 122.27 52.59 95.67 
Women : over 21 | 0.40 75.62 33.41 71.66 





Women : 16-18 









































1 Allowing for time lost through sickness and other absences. 
2? Money wages for the total work done, including bonuses and supplementary payments as well as family 


allowances, but not allowing for deductions for insurance contributions and taxes. 


These figures show that : 

(a) The average hours are very low for all age groups and for all 
systems of payment. The normal working week fixed by collective 
agreement is 48 hours, but in fact 42.69 hours are worked, including 
0.46 hour overtime. The longest hours are those for women over 18 
and up to 21 employed on flow work. 

(b) The wage rates of workers on flow work are slightly higher 
than those of piece workers. For women, rates on flow work and piece 
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rates are identical. Piece rates are higher than time rates by 10 to 
15 per cent. The difference in rates between consecutive age groups 
varies from 25 to 35 per cent. 

The variations in earnings are similar. The difference between 
rates and earnings varies for time workers between 1.3 and 16.5 per 
cent., and for piece workers between 9.3 and 21.3 per cent. It is usually 
smaller for flow workers, although it ranges from 5.3 to 27.8 per cent. 
These differences increase steadily with age, except for women on piece 
work and flow work. The reason for this exception is that the work 
of assembling, in which dexterity and rapidity may lead to higher 
earnings, is entrusted mainly to young women. 

There were many difficulties in the way of making a comparison 
with the pre-war period, as before the war the collective agreements 
did not make a division into age groups in each trade. The comparison 
between the pre-war and post-war figures is based on information ob- 
tained subsequently from the Central Association of Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers. 


TABLE VII. AVERAGE GROSS WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE 
INDUSTRY, 1913-1914 AND MARCH 1929 








. : } 
| Time rates | Piece rates | 
} 


PERS 


— 1929 





| March 1929 
| 1913- 


1914 | “ 
; Amount ‘fo14 > 


= 100) i 
| 
| 


Category of workers 
and age group 1913- 
staal ‘1914 


= 100) | 


Index 91: F ‘ee 
| 





! 


R. Mks. |} R. Mks. 


18-21 5.05 30.01 A 22.92 36.43 


| 
Men: 16-18 A 21.24 J 6 26.09 
over 21 25. 42.09 ? 34.66 48.68 | 





Women: 16-18 85 15.71 
18-21 12 21.97 
over 21 12.§ 29.64 




















The relatively high indexes in some age groups may be explained 
by the low wages prevailing in the boot and shoe industry before the 
war and the changes that have taken place in consumption and the 
technique of production. Before the war most of the shoes manufac- 
tured were for hard wear, but now production has been increased by 
fluctuations in fashion and changes in the methods of manufacture. 
The low increase for skilled piece workers over 21 is due to the fact 
that even before the war they were relatively well paid. The wages 
of young workers and women, on the other hand, show a tendency 
towards a levelling of the different categories. 


It should further be observed that the deduction to be made from 
gross earnings for taxes and social insurance contributions, which 
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before the war varied from 4.3 to 6.7 per cent., is now from 8.9 to 
12.8 per cent. of gross weekly earnings. 

If the indexes of gross nominal earnings are compared with the 
official cost-of-living index number for the period October 1928 to 
March 1929 (153.5), the following figures of rea] earnings are obtained : 


TABLE VIII. INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL EARNINGS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE 
INDUSTRY, MARCH 1929 





Before : | After: 





Category of workers ? 


and age group deduction of taxes and insurance contributions 





Time rates Piece rates | Time rates Piece rates 





Men: 16-18 128 116 122 
18-21 122 104 114 
over 21 109 91 104 


Women: 16-18 116 116 111 
18-21 129 108 123 
over 21 150 103 140 























Including flow workers. 


The relatively large increase in the purchasing power of women 
time workers over 21 is due to the reasons explained above. 


The Medical Examination of Young Persons 
in Industry in Sweden’ 


By a decision of 15 August 1929, the Swedish Government instruct- 
ed the Social Board to make a report on a request from an important 
firm that the State should meet all the costs arising out of the provisions 
of section 35 of the Labour Protection Act, under which minors below 
18 years of age must be medically examined before entering on indus- 
trial employment, and subsequently once a year. The Social Board 
submitted the following report on 25 August 1930. 


In a letter to the Social Board of 9 March 1928, the Federation of 
Swedish Industries asked that the Board should make an enquiry to 
determine how far the provisions of the Labour Protection Act con- 
cerning the medical examination of minors were more comprehensive 





1 SWEDEN. K. SOCIALSTYRELSEN: Sociala Meddelanden, 1930, No.9, pp. 
705-713. 
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than was necessary in the circumstances. The Social Board accordingly 
issued a circular on 31 March 1928 to the medical examiners, and 
received replies from 98 out of the total number of 129. Of the 98 who 
replied, 10, however, stated that they had not sufficient experience 
to give an answer, and 3 expressed themselves in more or less vague 
terms as to the importance of the examinations, though on the whole 
they were against retaining them, at least to the present extent. 

The cessation of the annual examinations was advocated by 29 
medical examiners. At the same time, however, these doctors usually 
urged that the examinations should be continued in cases where the 
examining doctor prescribes restrictions or conditions for the employ- 
ment of the minor in the certificate issued to him, either at the medical 
examination before he is engaged, or at an examination asked for by 
the minor himself, his parent or guardian, his employer, or the industrial 
inspector. The principal reason given for stopping the annual exami- 
nations was that only rarely do these reveal more noteworthy defects 
than those observed at the examination before engagement. 

A limitation of the examinations was recommended by 9 doctors, 
the majority of whom suggested that an annual examination should 
take place only in larger undertakings, and that in smaller under- 
takings there should be an examination only at the request of the parent 
or guardian or the industrial inspector, or if the work on which the 
minor was employed was specially unhealthy. 

The maintenance of the compulsory annual examination largely 
on the present lines was advocated by 47 of the medical examiners, 
or more than half of those from whom definite replies were received. 
Among these doctors, who as a rule gave detailed reasons for their 
views, there were nearly all the principal provincial medical officers, 
together with the principal municipal medical officers in a few large 
towns. 

The question of the annual medical examination of young persons 
in industry was also discussed at a meeting of the principal provincial 
medical officers in April 1928. Here it was agreed to recommend the 
rejection of the suggestion made by the Federation of Industries. The 
reasons were summarised in a memorandum submitted to the meeting, 
as follows : 


(a) The examinations are undoubtedly of great importance to 
minors from the point of view of the care of health, not only owing 
to the observations on health and physical development recorded 
by the medical examiners in their books, but also for the oral advice 
on the care of health and on the defects observed given by the doctor 
at the time of the examination to the minors, their parents and 
guardians, or employers. 


(b) The annual visits to the workplaces enable the doctor to ascer- 
tain that his advice and instructions are being followed. 


(c) It cannot reasonably be maintained that the costs for small 
employers are particularly heavy, since the doctors often combine 
several small undertakings in the same journey, or make these visits 
in connection with journeys for other purposes. 
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(d) The small employers are usually those most likely to neglect 
having minors examined before engagement. Many avoid examination 
by not notifying the employment of minors. 

(e) If the examination were to depend only on the requests of 
parents or guardians, the results would be small, as these persons are 
often anxious that the minors should be employed, without consider- 
ing how far they may suffer from the work. Nor is it advisable to leave 
the decision about examination to the industrial inspectors, since 
sometimes they visit small workplaces only at intervals of several 
years, and in any case it may be difficult for them to decide whether 
the minor’s health is such as to stand the work. 

It should be added that all legislation on social hygiene is intended 
to prevent ill health, and not to intervene when the evil has already 
taken place. 

(f) When carrying out his examinations, the doctor has an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the working premises, which may often be of great 
importance. 

(g) It is alleged that proposals have already been put forward to 
exempt to a great extent small undertakings from the provisions of 
section 15. * 

(The last observation clearly refers to the proposed amendment 
to section 15 of the Labour Protection Act put forward in the report 
of the Social Board on 2 November 1925 containing a draft Bill.) 


Some of the medical examiners who expressed themselves in favour 
of continuing the examinations made various suggestions for reducing 
the costs. Among them were the following proposals : 


that for examinations at small and remote workplaces the State 
should pay not only the travelling expenses, but also the so-called 
subsistence allowance ; 

that small undertakings employing, for instance, not more than 
10 minors, should be allowed to send them for examination to the 
doctor’s consulting room, if this were more advantageous from the point 
of view of cost ; 

that a maximum of, for instance, 200 kronor should be fixed for 
the total cost of the actual examination ; 

that the nearest medical officer of health should be appointed to 
act as medical examiner ; 

that it should be possible also to employ the undertaking’s own 
doctor, or doctor working under an insurance contract ; 

that newly engaged minors, who have therefore been examined 
before their engagement, need not be examined during the same year ; 





* Section 15 imposes certain conditions of educational standard, and requires 
the production of a medical certificate of health and physical development, for 
ihe employment of minors in undertakings above a certain size (employing at 
least 10 workers, or using motive power ‘of at least 5 H.P., or 5 workers and 3 
?.). 
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alternate year, unless there is some special reason for an annual exami- 
nation ; 


that in saw-mills a medical examination need not be more frequent 


than every alternate year. 

On the basis of certain data contained in the medical examiners’ 
reports for the period 1914-1929, the Social Board has prepared the 
following table, showing the number of minors examined during these 


that young seasonal workers should be examined only every 









years and the measures resulting from the examinations : 

































































Change of as . pa “ 
occupation inue servation 
or ccniiiene contamment of defect ~~ Pa my 
Number foremployment| prohibited recorded = cw 
of minors prescribed 

Number b>. 4 Number pao § Number = Number — 
40,310 1,507 3.7 153 0.4 | 10,253 | 25.4) 11,913 | 29.5 
1915 45,298 2,015 4.4 167 0.4 | 11,899 | 25.2} 13,581 | 30.0 
1916 47,052 2,143 4.6 222 0.5 | 11,727 | 24.9; 14,092 | 30.0 
1917 46,995 1,930 4.1 138 0.3 | 10,421 | 22.2) 12,489 | 26.6 
1918 38,177 1,536 4.0 68 0.2 7,940 | 20.7 9,544 | 24.9 

; 1919 41,271 —- --- — es a — — - 
' 1920 44,965 1,647 3.7 108 0.2 5,224 | 11.6 6,979 | 15.5 
1921 25,577 1,079 4.2 42 0.2 3,225 | 12.6 4,346 | 17.0 
| 1922 27,979 1,214 4.3 49 0.2 3,171 | 11.3 4,434 | 15.8 
1923 32,122 1,465 4.6 55 0.2 3,906 | 12.2 5,426 | 16.9 
1924 33,508 1,604 4.8 47 0.1 3,776 | 11.3 5,427 | 16.3 
1925 32,127 1,400 4.4 35 0.1 4,100 | 12.8 5,535 | 17.2 
1926 31,025 1,162 3.7 49 0.2 3,728 | 12.0 4,939 | 15.9 
1927 29,846 1,066 3.6 43 0.1 4,043 | 13.5 5,152 | 17.3 
1928 32,176 1,084 3.4 65 0.2 4,040 | 12.6 5,189 | 16.1 
1929 33,108 1,135 3.4 59 0.2 4,213 12.7 5,407 | 16.3 


In this table only the number of minors examined could be given 
for 1919. The reason was that in the middle of that year the provisions 
concerning the method of examination were altered, which led to a 
change in the form of the medical examination reports, and meant 
that the reports for the second half of 1919 could not be combined 
with those for the first half. 

It will be seen from the table that the number of cases in which 
a change in occupation or conditions for continued employment were 
prescribed form about 4 per cent. of the total number of minors 
examined, and that this percentage remained approximately unchanged 
for the whole of the period 1914-1929, with a slight tendency to fall 
during the last few years. As regards the size of the percentage, it 
must be considered substantial, for it means that at an annual examina- 
tion not less than about one minor in 25 showed such defects in his 
health or physical development that the above measures had to be 
taken with regard to his work. 

The number of cases in which the continued employment of the 
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minor in the work was prohibited was larger at the beginning of the 
period under consideration than at the end. From 1918 onwards, 
however, the figure has remained fairly steady at about 0.2 per cent. 
of the total number examined. The fact that every year about 50 
minors on an average show such serious defects with regard to their 
health or physical development that they must be taken away from 
work must also be held to be of importance. 


As mentioned above, the regulations concerning the method of 
examination were altered in the middle of 1919. The new regulations, 
which involved no change in the principles, ought not to bave led to 
any reduction in the measures taken by the medical examiners. Yet 
the table shows a substantial reduction from 1920 onwards in the 
number of observations of defects recorded with regard to the health 
or physical development of minors, indicating that the medical ex- 
aminers have not considered it necessary to record so many defects 
of a minor character as formerly. The figure in question, however, 
remains as high as 12 per cent. of the total number examined. 


In view of the results hitherto obtained from annual examinations, 
it therefore seems legitimate to mainiain that these examinations 
are of great importance to young persons employed in industry. This 
was also the view of nearly all the principal provincial medica! officers, 
who, in view of their position and experience, must be held to be partic- 
ularly competent to give an expert judgment in the mea'‘ter. This 
importance is obviously very much increased by the oral advice on 
the care of health and on the defects observed which the doctors are 
said to give very widely to minors, their parents and guardians, or their 
employers. In view of the above, the Social Board is definitely in favour 
of maintaining the examinations largely to the extent hitherto in force. 
In this connection it would refer to the more and more general demand 
for the int -oduction of annual or even more frequent medical examina- 
tions of all schoolchildren. In the light of this it would undoubtedly 
seem very strange if any considerable restriction were introduced with 
regard to the system that has been in force for many years of the 
medical examination of young persons employed in industry during 
the more difficult years of development (up to the age of 18). 


The present Labour Protection Act allows for exemption from the 
annual medical examinations in certain cases. The Social Board, as the 
central authority for industrial inspection, may grant such exemption 
for work on turning and stacking peat, or other similar light work 
carried on in the open air, and not governed by a mechanical process 
(section 16, subsection 2, and section 41, subsection 1, of the Labour 
Protection Act). These powers have been used to a large extent, but 
not exclusively for work on peat. In its proposal for a revised Labour 
Protection Act made in 1925, the Social Board suggested, however, 
that these facilities should be made more general, and relate to “ such 
light work as is carried on in the open air and only during a short 
period of the year and is not governed by a mechanical process ” 
(see section 27 of the draft). For the present the Board does not con- 
sider that there are any further reasons for extending the facilities 
for exemption from the annual examinations. 
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With regard to the costs of these medical examinations, the schedule 
fixed by the Government on 31 December 1912 is in force as amended 
on 80 May 1919, under which travelling expenses are reimbursed by 
the State, and the subsistence allowance and the fee for the actual 
examination have to be paid by the employer concerned. Here, too, 
the Board considers that no change is called for. 

As it cannot be denied, however, that the cost of examinations 
at small and remote workplaces may prove heavy for the employer, 
the Social Board held that it should consider whether certain measures 
might not be adopted for reducing these examinations without endan- 
gering the object in view. It has come to the conclusion that this is 
possible, and therefore makes the following suggestions. 


According to section 35 of the Labour Protection Act, the medical 
examination of minors must be carried out al the workplace. That this 
should be so in ordinary cases must be regarded as suitable and natural. 
It is also necessary, in view of the desirability of giving the medical 
examiner an idea of the conditions in which work is carried on at the 
workplace in question. But certain exceptions to this rule could be 
allowed without inconvenience. Unless there are special reasons to 
the contrary, it should be possible to let employers who employ not 
more than 10 minors give them permission to present themselves at the 
doctor’s consulting room for examination, or at any other suitable 
place ; for instance, the nearest larger workplace where an annual 
inspection is carried out, if this would reduce the costs for the employer. 
An exception of this kind would be granted at the employer’s request 
by the Social Board, as the central authority for industrial inspection, 
as a rule after hearing the competent industrial inspector and medical 
examiner. In its proposal of 1925 for the revision of the Act (see section 
51 of the draft), the Social Board did not suggest an amendment of the 
Act in this respect. The draft therefore calls for an addition here. 


Examinations in the different provinces should be placed in the 
hands of a few suitable doctors, to each of whom several workplaces 
would be assigned. This system would give the medical examiner 
greater experience in the organisation of examinations, besides afford- 
ing some guarantee of more uniform methods. The principal provin- 
cial medical officers, who are responsible for the general supervision 
of health in the province, and must therefore as a rule be considered 
particularly competent for the present work, are the first to come into 
consideration in this respect. As a matter of fact, the provincial boards 
show a definite tendency to act in the manner indicated here in issuing 
the examination orders. A deviation from the method might, however, 
be allowed for small and remote workplaces. Here the work of examina- 
tion might be entrusted to the medical officer whose residence is nearest 
to the workplace in question, if this were to reduce the costs of inspection. 
It seems desirable that the Government should issue instructions to 
this effect to the provincial boards. 

With regard to the organisation of the journeys, reference should 
finally be made to the provisions of section 5 of the Notification of 
31 December 1912 concerning the medical exemination of minors, 
according to which the doctor must plan his journeys in such a way 
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that the costs to the State and the employers are reduced to a mini- 
mum. This provision presumably implies that a medical examiner who 
is at the same time a medical office r of health should, as far as possible, 
carry out his examinations in connection with journeys for other 
official duties, if this tends to reduce the subsistence allowance. This 
principle appears to be acted on as a rule. When the accounts for the 
journeys are sent in to the provincial boards, there is also a possibility 
of ascertaining that this provision is observed. 

As indicated above, the medical examiners have put forward various 
suggestions for reducing the costs of the examinations. So far as these 
suggestions are not covered by the above proposals the Social Board 
does not see its way to recommend them. 


In considering this question, the Social Board has consulted the 
Medical Board, which has stated that it concurs fully in the above 


report. 





STATISTICS 


[Employment and Unemployment 


Table I gives the available statistics of unemployment in certain 
countries. The percentage of workers unemployed is also given 
where possible. In some cases these percentages are based on data 
compiled by the trade unions in respect of their members, while in 
other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemployment 
insurance laws. For countries for which no such data are available 
information is given as to the numbers registered at various dates 
at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In addition to the series previously published, new series are 
siven for France and Czechoslovakia in table I, and for Italy in 
table II. 

Particulars of the original sources in which the statistics given 
in the tables are published, and an outline of the methods by which 
they are compiled, are given at the end of the tables. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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4,489,066 14,234,204" 638,864 


























' Provisional figure. 
‘This figure represents the total number of contributors, excluding unemployed workers in receipt of 


t, sick persons, and women before and after childbirth. 
The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ”’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
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Janzi , ‘ 
Austria Canada } Denmark fre City of) Estonia | United States} Finland France 
Date | Compulsory Trade Trade union unem- b Trade Number 
insurance | unionists ployment funds |Number| Number | ynionists| Number! unemploy 
(end 0 unem- of bee 
of Number unem- | ployed | Percen- | unem- In /|Re 
month) junemployed|Number| per | Number | per | ployed jremaining) tage ployed | receipt} ing 
in receipt | UN€M- | cent. =—_- cent.| regis- | on live | ynem- |registered| 0 liv 
of benefit | Ployed employed tered | register | ployed benefit | regis 
1929 | 
Ort. 125 850 |12,716 | 6.0 28,194 10.1 | 10,664 3,065 11 4,997 396 | 11,1 
Nov, 167 487 | 19.832 | 9.3 36 302 13 0 | 13,146 5,288 12 9,495 577 | 11, 
Tee, 226,567 | 24,289 |11.4 62,563 22.4 | 16,198 6,116 | 16 8,716 817 | 11, 
1930 
Jan. 273,197 | 22795 |10.8 55,876 20.3 | 19,282 5,608 | 20 12,696 1,484 | 14, 
Feb. 284543 | 24175 |11.5 59,363 21.0 | 21 153 4.580 22 11,545 1,683 | 13,5! 
March; 23),04% |22912 {108 47,109 156 | 20.37 3,575 21 10,062 1,630 | 13,6 
April 192477 | 18,581 | 9.0 33,471 11.8 | 18,371 2.227 21 7,824 1,203 | 11,1 
May 1626.8 | 20424 |103 27,966 9.4 | 16.232 1,515 20 4,747 913 | 11, 
June 149,972 | 21,292 (10.6 24,807 8.7 | 14,975 910 20 3,573 1,019 | 10,1 
July 153.188 | 18,473 | 9.2 25 210! 9.3 | 15 330 762 22 3,714 856 | 9, 
Aug. | 156,124 |18,200'| 9.3 | 26,232" 9.0 | 15,687 | 1,039 21 5,288 964 | 11; 
Sept. 163,906 18,400'| 9.4 26,708' 9.4"| 16,073 _ 21 7,157 988 | 11, 
Oct. 192,670 — — 32,883" 11.4") 17,307 —_— 21} _ 1,663 | 15, 
fore e | | | 
which latest | | 
percentages e 196,048 288,433 * * 270,000 * ® 
are based 
| ! 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland Hungary Irish FreeState Italy Lat 
D Cc j . Trade unionists 
ate ompulsory insurance unemployed Compulsory | Number of unem- | Nu 
anmeieedinmene: ‘aaa -— . . un 
(end Wholly Temporary — Social-Democratie insurance | ployed registered ple 
of » unemployed stoppages (Budapest) ren 
menth) —- —_—_—— Per {Number| p,, | Wholly | Partially} | | 
Per Per |Number| Number unem- unem- | unem- . 
Number Pods Number sank. cent. ployed cent. ployed | ployed | r 
1929 
Oct. 992.769 8.2 261.711 2.2 967 | 14.215; 9.7 ° sad 297,382 | 17,793 | 4, 
Nov. | 1,061 618/ 8&8 263 987 22 1,033 | 15,910 | 10.3 | 26,186; 9.2 | 332,833] 19,694 | 8, 
Dec 1,071,849 | 8.9 272,371 2.2 1,107 | 19,181 | 13.0 . a 408,748 | 21,349 | 8, 
1930 
Jan. |1,183.974/| 9.8 336,474 2.8 1,161 | 21,533 | 14.5 | 31.592; 11.1 | 466,231 | 23,185 | 9, 
Feo, | 1,211 262 | 10.0 371,840 3.1 1,120 | 21,309 | 14.8 ” e 456,628 | 26,674 | 8; 
March! 1,284,231 | 10.6 409,785 3.4 983 | 21 016 | 14.6 . ° 385,432 | 28,026 | 6, 
April | 1 309 014; 108 451,506 | 3.8 906 | 20139 | 13.7 | 26.027] 9.2 | 372,236] 24,305 | 3; 
May 1,339,595 | 11.1 516,303 | 4.2 875 | 19 875 | 13.6 ® ad 367,183 | 22,825 | 1, 
June | 1,341,818 | 10.8 569,931 4.6 829 | 18,960 13.0 ° 322,291 | 21,887 
July | 1,405,981 | 11.3 664,107 | 5.4 920 | 19,081 | 13.2 | 23,393] 8.2 | 342,061] 24,209 
Aug. | 1,500,990 | 12.1 | 618,658 | 5.0 847 | 21,013 | 14.5 * * | 375,548| 24,056 
Sep. | 1,579,708 | 12.7 | 608,692 | 49 874 | 22,252! 16.0] * * | 394,630] 22,734 | 1, 
Oct. | 1,725,731] 13.9 | 593,223 | 4.8 999 | 22,914 | 16.7; — — | 446,496} 19,081 | 6 
— a een. eee | 
ich te | | 
which lates . ™ 
percentages 12,405,700 7,901 | 124,178 284,382 ad 
are based 
| | 

















The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ”’. 


2 Provisional figure. 


The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”. 
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1 Provisional figure. * Figure for May. 
The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received *’. 
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TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 




















































































| Germany’ Canade*| Estonia’ United States | Great Britain | Italy Sages am [Smita 
| | Number employed “| 
| Date | Azersge |__in 1024 =" 100 | 
ate /Membership| Number ’ ——| Number |Number 
- | Number /|employed in Rxcludin Number 
(end of os — employedon| manu- hosmmenench . - om o :femploy eo re ” ~~ jemployed j 
month)! 1 Jan. 1925| 1926— | 149m. 1927) facturing : Sept. 1926, 1926 | March! 
=100 100 =100 industries Persons directly = 100 } = 100 =100 
| in involved in 
| | 1926=100 trade disputes 
| } 
; | | , : 
1929 | i | 
Oct. 110.8 124.6 110.8 | 983 _ _ 96.9 | 91.0 * 
Nov 108.1 | 119.1 110.3 | 948 — 96.5 | 91.2 * 
Dec. 101.8 | 111.2 106.7 | 91.9 106.4 | 106.8 95.7 | 90.2 110.5 
1930 | 
Jan. 100.0 | 111.6 106.9 | 90.2 104.7. | 105.1 93.6 | 88.7 * 
Feb. 98.9 | 130.2 109.2 | 903 | 1042 | 104.5 94.1 | 87.8 | * 
March} 1008 | 1078 | 1123 | 898 | 1039 | 104.0 935 | 869 | 1113 
April 103.7 | 111.4 114.7 | 89.1 | 103.2 | 103.0 91.1 86.1 | * 
May 105.6 | 116.5 119.4 | 87.7 103.1 | 102-2 88.6 84.9 | * 
June 105.2 | 1189 | 1163 | 85.5 | 101.9 {| 102.1 83.7 | 83.1 110.4 
July 104.3 118.8 | 1134 | 81.6 100.4 | 100.7 87.9 | — . 
Aug. 103.4 116.6 | 1076 {| 79.9 | 100.0 | 1004 86.5 | — * 
Sept. — — — .| 77 | 1010 {| 101.4 70 | — 108.3 
Oct. _— | — — | — z 99.9 | 100.2 —- | - e 
a | t 
: = | * Bins a : bi ul 
7 | | a 
Number a | \ me 
which latest * 1,023, ae 39,131 | 3,239,024 | * * | 860,733 |898,027| 220,819 





| | 
! { ; 1 i. 





? The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
“no figures exist ”’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 






The sign * signifies : 









SOURCES AND SCOPE OF THE STATISTICS 








Germany: Reichsarbeitsblatt (Reichsarbeitsministerium). 

The figures in table I (trade unionists) refer to the last working day of the 
last week of each month. Only unions paying unemployment benefit are included. 
Both complete unemployment and partial unemployment are recorded. Agricul- 
tural and salaried workers are not included. 
The number of unemployed in receipt of State benefit covers all wage earners 
‘ earning less than 6,000 marks a year, with the exception of agricultural workers 
in relatively stable employment, share fishermen, domestic servants, and apprentices 
q engaged under a written contract for two years. 

The third series gives the total number of unemployed registered by the 
i employment exchanges at the end of the month, regardless of whether they are 
or are not in receipt of allowances from unemployment insurance or other public 
, funds. 
i The figures in table II are based on the membership of the compulsory sickness 
funds, which cover about 12-15 million workers. As sickness contributions are 
not payable during unemployment, the figures give an indication of the state of 
tl employment. The figures show the number in employment at the end of each 
; month as a percentage of the number on 1 January 1925. 






a en Te 














Australia: Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics (Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics). 
The figures show the number of persons who were out of work for three days 
or more during a specified weck in each quartcr. Unions which do not pay unem- 
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ployment benefit are included. Unions of workers in permanent employment, 
such as railwaymen, or of casual workers, such as dockers, are excluded. The per- 
centages include workers unemployed on account of sickness and accidents. 


Austria: Statistische Nachrichten (Bundesamt fir Statistik). 


The figures show the number of compulsorily insured persons in receipt of 
unemployment benefit on the last day of the month. 


Belgium: Revue du Travail (Ministére de Industrie, du Travail et de la Pré- 
voyance sociale). 

The figures, which refer to the last working day of the last week of each month, 
are obtained from the returns of the voluntary unemployment insurance funds, 
which are the official controlling bodies of the unemployment insurance offices. 
They cover about 50 per cent. of the industrial workers only. Workers unem- 
ployed for two days or less, or who have exhausted their right to benefit, are not 
included. 


Canada: Labour Gazette (Department of Labour). 
The figures in table I refer to the last working day of the month. They include 


unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. 
The statistics of employment in table II are based on returns from over 7,000 


firms employing about a million workers. Agriculture is included. The returns 
give the number employed on the first of the month (shown in the table as end 
of previous month) as a percentage of the average number employed during the 


year 1926. 


Denmark: Siatistiske Efterretninger (Statistiske Departement). 
The figures refer to the last Friday of the month. Only unions paying unem- 
ployment benefit are included. 


Danzig (Free City of): Staatsanzeiger fir die Freie Stadt Danzig. 
The statistics give the number of unemployed registered by the public employ- 
ment exchanges. 


Estonia: Eesti Statistika (Central Office of Statistics). 

The figures in table I show the number of applicants for work remaining on 
the live register of the public employment exchanges on the first of each month 
(shown in the table as the end of the previous month). 

The index number of employment in table II is based on undertakings which 
employ more than 5 workers; it is calculated on the chain system, and covers 


over 750 undertakings. 


United States: (a) American Federationist (American Federation of Labour). 

The American Federation of Labour publishes a series of figures (given in 
table I) showing the percentage of its workers unemployed. 

The local unions in 23 cities report monthly their membership and the number 
unemployed at the beginning of the month. The percentage unemployed is then 
calculated for the month and for the previous month by using the returns of unions 
which answer for the two months. This process is repeated a month later, and 
the average of the two figures so obtained for the central month of the three is 
taken as the final figure for that month. The reports cover all organised trades 
(factory workers as well as teachers and building workers). The number covered 
in 1929 was about 270,000. 

(b) Monthly Labour Review (United States Department of Labour, Bureau of 
Labour Statistics). 

The index numbers of employment in table II are based on returns from em- 
ployers in manufacturing industries. The number of establishments and the 
industries covered by the returns have been gradually increased since 1915, when 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics first began the publication of these statistics. At 
the present time over 13,000 establishments with about 31%, million workers are 
covered by the returns. The base is the monthly average for 1926. 
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Finland: Social Tidskrift — Socialinen Aikakauskirja (Ministry of Social 
Affairs). 

The figures, which refer to the end of the last week of the month, show the num- 
ber of applicants for work registered at the communal labour exchanges of the 
majority of towns and of a few rural districts. The figures do not give a complete 
review of the number of unemployed, as the majority of agricultural labourers 
and many skilled industrial workers do not register at the communal labour ex- 
changes. 


France: Bulletin du Marché du Travail (Ministére du Travail et de la Pré- 
voyance social, Office central de la Main-d’ceuvre). 

The first series of figures gives for the end of the last week of each month 
the number of persons in receipt of benefit from the communal unemployment 
insurance funds. It should be pointed out that benefit is not paid to workers on 
short time, and that the figures for total unemployment are not complete, as many 
districts are without unemployment funds. 

The second series of figures shows the number of applicants for work remain- 
ing on the live register of the public employment exchanges at the end of the 
last week of each month. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


Figures based on compulsory insurance are given in table I showing “ wholly 
unemployed ” and “ temporary stoppages ’’. They include insured persons between 
16 and 65 years of age recorded as unemployed on the date of the return. The 
second group consists of those who were either on short time or were otherwise 
stood off or suspended on the definite understanding that they were to return to 
their former employment within a period of six weeks from the date of suspension. 

The statistics of employment in table II are monthly index numbers of insured 
persons not registered as unemployed, with a deduction of 3 \ per cent. (average 
for the year) to represent those absent from work owing to sickness or accident. 
Two series are given : (a) including persons directly involved in trade disputes, and 
{b) excluding such persons. The average number employed in 1924 is taken as 
base (= 100). 


Hungary : Magyar Statisztikai Szemle (Central Office of Statistics) ; Szakszerve- 
zeti Ertesito. 


These figures are based on information compiled for the end of each month 
by the Social-Democratic trade unions for the whole country and by the Christian 
Trade Unions for Budapest. 


Irish Free State : Communication to the International Labour Office. 


The figures show the number of unemployed in the Irish Free State based on 
the statistics of compulsory insurance. 


Italy : Bollettino mensile di Statistica dell’ Istituto centrale di Statistica. 


The figures in table I, which show the approximate number totally unem- 
ployed and the number on short time at the end of the month, are based on 
the returns of the provincial unemployment funds. 

The figures in table II are index numbers of employment at the end of each 
month in about 6,500 establishments with 850,000 workers. Base : average 
number of persons employed in September 1926 = 100. 


Japan: (a) Bulletin of Employment Exchanges (Central Board of Employment 
Exchanges, Department of Home Affairs). 


The figures of unemployment in table I are based on monthly investigations 
conducted by the governors of all prefectures from September 1929 onwards. 
Salaried workers and wage earners (to the number of about 7 million) are covered. 
Students, salaried workers receiving more than 200 yen per month, and foreigners 
are excluded. Casual workers are not considered to be unemployed persons if they 
had been in employment for more than three-fourths of the month prior to that 
of the investigation. Unemployed persons are considered to be those unable to 
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obtain work in spite of efforts to do so ; aged persons or those incapacitated by 
sickness or injury, or not engaged on account of drunkenness and negligence, 
and persons voluntarily out of work or on strike or lockout are omitted. 

(b) Statistics of Factory Labour (Bank of Japan). 

The index numbers of employment in table II, which are published monthly 
by the Bank of Japan, are based on 18 industrial categories. Base : monthly average 
of persons employed in 1926 = 100. 









Latvia: Manesa Bilettens (Bureau of Statistics). 


The figures show the number of applicants for work remaining on the live 
register of the public employment exchanges at the end of the month. 









Norway: Statistiske Meddelelser (Statistiske Centralbyra). 
The figures (trade unions) refer to the last day of the month, and include only 
ten chief representative unions which pay unemployment benefit. 

Figures are also given of the number unemployed remaining on the live registers 
of the public employment exchanges on the 15th of each month. 







New Zealand: Monthly Abstract of Statistics (Census and Statistics Office). 
These statistics do not cover industries which are highly seasonal, or in which 
employment is essentially permanent, or in which employment is highly casual. 
They cover about 50 per cent. of the members of registered industrial unions in the 
country. As there is as yet no system of unemployment insurance, the figures 
are only estimates provided by the trade unions. 









Palestine : Communication to the International Labour Office by the Palestine 
Government. 

The figures show the total number of persons unemployed (Jewish and non- 
Jewish). These figures, which are only approximate, relate to the whole month, 
and an unemployed worker is defined as one who has not more than two days’ 
work a week. 







Netherlands: Maandschrift van het Central Bureau voor de Statistiek. 

The figures, which are based on the returns of voluntary insurance soc eties, 
are weekly averages over a period of four (or five) weeks and relate to the number 
unemployed during the week. Both the number of unemployed and the number 
of workers on which the percentage unemployed is based are exclusive of workers 
totally unemployed owing to strikes, lockouts, sickness or other disability, military 
service, etc. 









Poland : Konjunktura Gospodarcza (“Polish Business Conditions’’) ; Statistique 
du Travail and Informations statistiques (Central Office of Statistics). 


The statistics give the number (a) of registered unemployed industrial workers 
(excluding agricultural and transport workers, domestic servants, young persons, 
and intellectual workers) wholly unemployed, and (b) of workers partially unem- 
ployed, i.e. working from one to five days per week, based on returns from 
employers ; the latters, however, exclude series the mining and metallurgical 
industries. The percentages are based on the numbers employed by establishments 
employing 20 workers and over. 












Rumania: Bulletin d’ Information et de Documentation (National Bank of 
Rumania). 

The figures (based on data provided by the Employment and Migration De- 
partment of the Ministry of Labour) represent the total number of unemployed 
on the live registers of 36 public employment exchanges distributed over the whole 
country. This number includes both “seasonal workers” (the term applied to work- 
ers in agriculture, forestry, and building) and “permanent workers” (i.e. all other 
workers). 
















Russia: Voprosy Truda (Commissariat of Labour). 
The figures give the ‘numbers remaining on the live registers of the labour 
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exchanges at the end of each month. As the use of labour exchanges is compul- 
sory, these figures may be considered as representative. 

In October 1930 the Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party 
issued an Order, with a view to meeting the shortage of labour which has made 
itself felt for some time in the Soviet Union, to the effect that registered workers 
will immediately be placed in employment by the labour exchanges ; any worker 
who refuses work offered, even if the work is outside his trade or necessitates his 
removal to another part of the country, will forthwith be struck off the registers of 
the labour exchange. 


Saar Territory: Bericht des Statistischen Amtes des Saargebietes. 


The figures show the number of unemployed registered by the employment 
exchanges at the end of each month. 


Sweden: Sociala Meddelanden (Socialstyrelsen). 
The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include unions which do not 
pay unemployment benefit. 


Switzerland : La Vie Economique (Départment fédéral de l’ Economie publique). 

The Federal Labour Office publishes quarterly figures (given in table I) showing 
the number of members of voluntary unemployment funds unemployed on the 
last day of the quarter. The figures cover about 300,000 workers. 

The index numbers of employment in table II are the result of investigations 
made by the Federal Labour Office; they relate to workers employed in about 
ten industries, and are for the last pay-day of the quarter. The index numbers 
are constructed on the “chain system”’. 


Czechoslovakia: Rapports de l’ Office de Statistique. 

The figures give the percentage of trade unionists unemployed and in receipt 
of benefit through the authorised trade unions which receive grants, and the 
number unemployed remaining on the live register on the last working day of 
each month. 


Yugoslavia: Radnicka Zastita (Official Bulletin of the Central Office for Workers’ 
Insurance). 

The figures show the number of unemployed registered at the end of each month 
by the Central Employment Exchange of Yugoslavia. 


Industrial Accidents 


For technical reasons, the publication of the statistics of industrial 
accidents, which it was intended to give this month for the first time, 
has had to be postponed to the next number of the Review. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.* Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full 
in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 


CANADA 
Manitoba 

Proclamation to bring the Old-Age Pensions Act (1928, ch. 44) into force on 
1 September 1928. Dated 10 August 1928. (Manitoba Gazette, 1928, Vol. 57, 
No. 33, p. 1221.) 

Regulations under the Old-Age Pensions Act. Dated 10 August 1928. (Mani- 
toba Gazette, 1928, Vol. 57, No. 33, p. 1221.) 

Rules and Regulations under section 2 (2) of the Factories Act (R. S. 1918, 
ch. 70, as amended by 1927, ch. 17) respecting dry cleaning, dry dyeing and cleaning 
businesses. (Approved by Order in Council No. 1082/28.) Effective from 1 Sep- 
tember 1928. Gazetted 18 August 1928. (Manitoba Gazette, 1928, Vol. 57, No. 33 
p. 1236.) 

[Fire prevention.] 

GREAT BRITAIN 
Northern Ireland 

Order dated 3 February 1928 made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern 

Ireland under section 2 of the Lead Paint (Protection against Poisoning) Act 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesis (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic) ; W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und Sozialstatistische Mitteilungen 
(Rapports économiques et statistique sociale); L. S. = Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 
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(Northern Ireland), 1927 (17 and 18 Geo. V, ch. 7), in respect of the Employment 
of Young Persons as Apprentices in the Painting Trade, and of Women and 
Young Persons in Work of Decorative Design. (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 9, p. 68.) 

The Civil Service (Approved Associations) Regulations (Northern Ireland), 
1928, dated 23 February 1928, made by the Ministry of Finance for Northern Ire- 
land in pursuance of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act (Northern Ireland), 
1927 (17 and 18 Geo. V, ch. 20). (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 18, p. 1.) 


The Vehicle Painting Regulations (Northern Ireland), 1928, dated 15 March 
1928, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland under section 79 of 
the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 (1 Edw. VII, ch. 22), in respect of the painting 
of vehicles. (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 19, p. 64.) 

Order [Transitional Arrangements] dated 5 May 1928, made by the Ministry 
of Labour, with the consent of the Ministry of Finance, under section 7 (2) of the 
Old-Age Pensions (Administration) Act (Northern Ireland), 1927. (S.R. & O., 
1928, No. 48, p. 180.) 

The Sacks (Cleaning and Repairing) Welfare Order, 1928, dated 4 July 1928, 
made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland under section 7 (1) of the 
Police, Factories, etc. (Miscellaneous Provisions), Act, 1916 (6and 7 Geo. V, ch. 31), 
and pursuant to the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, and the several Orders made 
thereunder, for securing the welfare of workers employed in the cleaning and 
repairing of sacks. (S.R. & O:, 1928, No. 58, p. 69.) 

Regulations dated 31 December 1928, made by the Ministry of Labour in con- 
junction with the Ministry of Home Affairs under the Old-Age Pensions Acts 
(Northern Ireland), 1908-1927 : Non-Contributory Old-Age Pensions Regulations 
(Northern Ireland), 1928. (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 132, p. 168.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Associations) Regulations (Northern Ireland), 
1928, dated 31 December 1928, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern 
Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). 
(S.R. & O., 1928, No. 136, p. 240.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1929 


INTERNATIONAL 
Germany-France 
Abkommen iiber den kleinen Grenzverkehr an der deutsch-franzésischen 
Grenze. Vom 25 April 1929. 
Convention réglant le trafic frontalier sur la frontiére germano-francaise. Du 
25 avril 1929. 
(R. G. BI., II, 1930, No. 31, p. 1134; J. O., 1930, No. 199, p. 9819.) 


Netherlands-Bolivia 

Handelsvertrag tusschen Nederland en Bolivia. Den 30 Mei 1929. 

Tratado de Comercio suscrito entre el Reino de Hieieada y la Republica de 
Bolivia. 30 de Mayo de 1929. 

(Staatsblad, 1930, No. 324.) 

[Treaty of Commerce between the Netherlands and Bolivia. Dated 30 May 
1929.] 


Rumania-Poland 

Conventiune consulara intre Romania si Polonia. 17 Decemvrie 1929. (Moni- 
torul Oficial, 1930, No. 162, p. 5724.) 

[Consular Convention betwen Rumania and Poland. Signed at Bucarest on 
17 December 1929.] 


Rumania-Turkey 
Conventie de stabilire, de comert si de navigatie intre Romania si Republica 
Turea. 9 Julio 1929. 
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Convention d’établissement, de commerce et de navigation entre la Roumanie 
et la République turque, faite & Ankara le 11 juin 1929; protocole additionnel, 
le 9 juillet 1929. 

(Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 159, p. 5551.) 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Ordonnance du 28 septembre 1929, No. 72/J., modifiant les articles 1, 2, 3, 4 
et 5 de ordonnance du 8 mars 1922, relative a la police de immigration. (Bulletin 
Officiel du Ruanda-Urundi, 1930, No. 3, p. 6.) 


CANADA 
Alberta 
An Act respecting Companies. (19 Geo. V, ch. 14.) Assented to 20 March 1929. 
(Statutes of Alberta, 1929, p. 79.) 
An Act to amend The Electrical Protection Act. (19 Geo. V, ch. 14.) Assented 
to 20 March 1929. (Statutes of Alberta, 1929, p. 269.) 


British Columbia 

An Act respecting Companies. (19 Geo. V, ch. 11.) Assented to 20 March 1929. 
(Statutes of British Columbia, 1929, p. 25.) 

An Act to amend the “ Motor-Vehicle Act”. (19 Geo. V, ch. 44.) Assented 
to 20 March 1929. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1929, p. 271.) 

An Act to amend the “ Public Schools Act’. (19 Geo. V, ch. 55.) Assented to 
20 March 1929. (Statutes of British Columbia, 1929, p. 309.) 


Manitoba 

Regulation 24 gazetted in April 1929 of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
to determine that where a farmer engages labour in lumbering operations in con- 
nection with the cutting of timber for lumber, ties, cordwood, pulpwood, etc., 
on lands owned or occupied by the said farmer, that such operations shall be 
deemed to be incidental to and for the purpose of the farming industry and are 
therefore excluded from Part 1 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 


Ontario 
The School Law Amendment Act, 1929. (19 Geo. V, ch. 84.) Assented to 
28 March 1929. (Statutes of Ontario, 1929, p. 236.) 


Prince Edward Island 

Act to further amend the Motor Vehicle Act, 1922. Assented to 19 April 1929. 
Chap. 6. (Labour Legislation in Canada, 1929, p. 3.) 

Act to further amend the County Courts Amendment Act, 1878. Assented 
to 19 April 1929. Chap. 13. (Labour Legislation of Canada, 1929, p. 3.) 

{Suits for minors’ wages.] 


Quebec 

Order in Council 800, 24 April 1929. — Concerning a resolution of the Legislative 
Assembly (re : workmen’s wages) : Fair Wages on Provincial Public Works. (Labour 
Legislation in Canada, 1929, p. 9.) 


Saskatchewan 
An Act to establish a Power Commission. (19 Geo. V, ch. 3.) Assented to 18 
January 1929. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1928-1929, p. 7.) 
[Sections 43-44: Safety of workers and others.) 
An Act to amend the City Act, 1926. (19 Geo. V, ch. 31.) Assented to 2 February 
1929. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1928-1929, p. 292.) 
[Section 5: early closing of shops.] 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Northern Ireland 

The Contributory Pensions (Mercantile Marinc) Amendment Order (Northern 
Ireland), 1929, dated 31 January 1929, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee and the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland, acting jointly 
and in conjunction with the Ministry of Finance for Northern Ireland, under sec- 
tion 17 of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act (Nortb- 
ern Ireland), 1925 (15 and 16 Geo. V, ch. 23), relating to seamen. (S.R. & O., 
1929, No. 30, p. 437.) 

The National Health Insurance (Approved Societies) Amendment Regulations 
(Northern Ireland), 1929, dated 1 February 1929, made by the National Health 
Insurance Joint Committee, with the Consent of the Ministry of Finance for North- 
ern Ireland, under section 2 (1) of the National Health Insurance Act (Northern 
Ireland), 1926 (16 and 17 Geo. V, ch. 11), and section 3 (1) of the National Health 
Insurance Act (Northern Ireland), 1928 (18 and 19 Geo. V, ch. 11). (S.R. & O., 
1929, No. 12, p. 338.) 

Regulations, dated 4 February 1929, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee, and by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland, acting 
jointly, under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1928 : National Health 
Insurance (Deposit Contributors) Amendment Regulations (Northern Ireland), 
1929. (S.R. & O., 1929, No. 14, p. 340.) 

Regulations, dated 4 February 1929, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee, and by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland, acting 
jointly under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 to 1928 : National Health 
Insurance (Deposit Contributors’ Insurance Section) Regulations (Northern 
Ireland), 1929. (S.R. & O., 1929, No. 15, p. 348.) 

The Consolidated Workmen’s Compensation (Northern Ireland) Rules. Dated 
11 February 1929. (S.R. & O., 1929, No. 11, p. 200.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Mercantile Marine) Special Order (Northern 
Ireland), 1929, dated 16 February 1929, made by the Ministry of Labour for North- 
ern Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. V, 
ch. 30). (S.R. & O., 1929, No. 95, p. 426.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Mercantile Marine) (No. 2) Special Order (North- 
ern Ireland), 1929, dated 16 February 1929, made by the Ministry of Labour for 
Northern Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. V, 
ch. 30.) (S.R. & O., 1929, No. 96, p. 427.) 

Regulations, dated 26 February 1929, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee, and the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland, acting jointly, 
under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924, and the National Health Insurance 
Act, 1928, as applied to Northern Ireland by the National Health Insurance (Exten- 
sion of Enactments) Order (Northern Ireland), 1928, and under sections 14 (5) 
and 15 (5) of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act 
(Northern Ireland), 1925 (15 and 16 Geo. V, ch. 23) : National Health Insurance and 
Contributory Pensions (Voluntary Contributors) Amendment Regulations (North- 
ern Ireland), 1929. (S.R. & O., 1929, No. 27, p. 359.) 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Industrial Diseases) (Northern Ireland) Consoli- 
dation Order, 1929, dated 15 March 1929, made by the Ministry of Labour under 
section 44 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Northern Ireland), 1927 (17 and 
18 Geo. V, ch. 16), consolidating the Orders of the Secretary of State of 26 February 
1918 and 31 December 1921, and the Orders of the Ministry of Labour for Northern 
Ireland of 8 February 1923, 27 March 1924, 27 June 1925, and 4 August 1927, 
with Amendment. (S.R. & O., 1929, No. 29, p. 196.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Review of Claims) Regulations (Northern 
Ireland), 1929, dated 20 March 1929, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern 
Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). 
(S.R. & O., 1929, No. 34, p. 431.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Variation 
and Amendment) Order (Northern Ireland), 1929, dated 21 May 1929, made by the 
Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S.R. & O., 1929, No. 60, p. 424.) 
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The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Year) Regulations (Northern Ireland), 
1929, dated 23 May 1929, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland 


under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S.R. 


& O., 1929, No. 61, p. 425.) 

Regulations dated 14 June 1929, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee in conjunction with the Ministry of Finance for Northern Ireland 
under the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act (Northern 
Ireland), 1925 (15 and 16 Geo. V, ch. 23): Contributory Pensions (Exempt and 
Excepted Persons) Amendment Regulations (Northern Ireland), 1929. (S.R. & 
O., 1929, No. 64, p. 435.) 

Regulations (Constitution, Proceedings and Meetings), dated 14 August 1929, 
amending the respective Regulations shown in the Schedule hereto, made by the 
Ministry of Labour under section 17 of the Trade Boards Act (Northern Ireland), 
1923 (13 and 14 Geo. V, ch. 32), with respect to the Constitution, proceedings and 
meetings of Trade Boards. (S.R. & O., 1929, No. 81, p. 421.) 

The Street Trading Regulations, 1929, dated 17 October 1920, made by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. (S.R. & O., 1929, No. 102, p. 419.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Commencement of Periods) Regulations 
(Northern Ireland), 1929, dated 29 October 1929, made by the Ministry of Labour 
for Northern Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. 
V, ch. 30) and the Unemployment Insurance (No. 2) Act (Northern Ireland), 1924 
{14 and 15 Geo. V, ch. 25). (S.R. & O., 1929, No. 130, p. 423.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Mercantile Marine) (Collection of Contributions) 
(Amendment) Regulations (Northern Ireland), 1929, dated 22 November 1929, 
made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. V, ch. 30) and the Widows’, Orphans’ and 
Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act (Northern Ireland), 1925 (15 and 16 Gee. V, 
ch. 23). (S.R. & O., 1929, No. 161, p. 429.) 

Regulations, dated 26 November 1929, made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee in conjunction with the Ministry of Finance under sections 5, 
8 and 30 (1) (e) of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions 
(Calculation of Contributions) Amendment Regulations (Northern Ireland), 1929. 
(S.R. & O., 1929, No. 171, p. 433.) 

Provisional Special Order, dated 10 December 1929, made by the National 
Health Insurance Joint Committee and the Ministry of Labour for Northern 
Ireland, acting jointly, under section 1 of, and paragraph (f) of Part I of the First 
Schedule to, the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 and 15 Geo. V, ch. 38): 
National Health Insurance (Contractors for Manual Labour) (Exclusion) Order 
(Northern Ireland), 1929. (S.R. & O., 1929, No. 172, p. 339.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


An Act to facilitate the provision of dwelling houses, and for that purpose to 
authorise the making of grants in respect of the erection of such houses, to amend 
the Housing Acts, 1925 and 1928, and to make other provisions contributing to 
an increased supply of dwelling houses. No. 12 of 1929. Dated 14 May 1929. 

Acht chun solathar tithe comhnaithe do chur in usacht agus chuige sin a udaru 
go dtabbarfar deontaisi ar son togail na dtithe sin, chun Achtanna na Tithe, 1925 
agus 1928, do leasu agus chun foralacha eile do dhéanamh a chabhroidh chun tuille 
titho comhnaithe do sholathar. Uimhir 12 of 1929. 14dh Bealtaine, 1929. 

(Public Statutes of the Oireachtas, 1929, p. 74.) 

An Act to authorise an increase in the capital of the Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion Limited, and to authorise the making of divers alterations in the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association of the said Corporation, to make further and better 
provision for the issue of certificates of charge by the said Corporation, to extend 
the provisions of the Agricultural Credit Act, 1928, to unregistered land, to make 
provision for divers other matters relating to or connected with the said Corpora- 
tion and for those and other purposes to amend the Agricultural Credit Acts, 1927 
and 1928. No. 30 of 1929. Dated 24 July 1929. 

Acht chun a udaru go méadofi caipital Chorparaid an Chairde Thalmbaiochta, 
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Teoranta, agus chun a udaru go ndéanfi iol-atharuithe ar Mhemorandum agus ar 
Airtiogail Chochlachais na Corparaide sin, chun socru eile agus socru nios fearr do 
dhéanamh chun an Chorparaid sin do thabhairt amach deimhnithe muirir, chun 
foralacha an Achta Cairde Talmhaiochta, 1928, do chur i mbaint le talamh nea- 
chlaruithe, chun socru do dhéanamh i geoir il-nithe eile a bhaineas leis an gCor- 
paraid sin agus chun na hAchtanna Cairde Talmhaiochta, 1927 agus 1928, do leasu 
chun na gericheanna san agus chun cricheanna eile. Uimhir 30 de 1929. 24 Iul 1929. 

(Public Statutes of the Oireachtas, 1929, p. 198.), 

An Act to continue for a limited period certain expiring enactments. No. 38 
of 1929. Dated 20 December 1929. 

Acht chun buanu ar feadh tréimhse teoranta do dhéanamh ar achtachain 
airithe ata ag dul in eug. Uimhir 38 de 1929. 20 Mi na Nodlag 1929. 

(Public Statutes of the Oireachtas, 1929, p. 368.) 

[Inter alia, Acts on unemployment, national insurance, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, etc.] 


ITALY 


Regio decreto 7 novembre 1929, n. 2174. Riconoscimento giuridico della ‘‘ Cassa 
nazionale di previdenza dei farmacisti”. (Numero di pubblicazione: 19.) (G. U., 
1930, No. 4, p. 51.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2174, to incorporate the National Provident Fund for 
Pharmacists. Dated 7 November 1929.} 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra |Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej. z dnia 1 lipca 1929 r. 
w sprawie przyznania prawa do zasilkow czesciowo zatrudnionym robotnikom 
przemyslu widkienniczego na terenie m. Lodzi. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1929, No. 52, 
poz. 426, p. 820.) 


[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the granting 
of the right to unemployment benefit to workers in the textile industry in the town 
of Lodz who are on short time. Dated 1 July 1929.] 


SWITZERLAND 
Schaffhausen 
Weisung des Regierungsrates des Kantons Schaffhausen iiber das Kassa- und 
Rechnungswesen der kantonalen Arbeitslosenkasse. Vom 10. Mai 1929. (W.S. M., 
1929, Sonderheft 8, p. 14.) 
Dekret betreffend die Bildung und Aufnung von Wohlfahrtsfonds. Vom 30. 
September 1929. (W. S. M., 1929, Sonderheft 8, p. 15.) 


Zurich 

Beschluss des Regierungsrates betreffend Abinderung der Verordnung [vom 
14. September 1906] iiber die Lehrlingspriifungen. Vom 8. Februar 1929. (W.S. M., 
1929, Sonderheft 8, p. 20.) 


LEGISLATION OF 19380 


INTERNATIONAL 
Latvia-France 
Convention consulaire entre la Lettonie et la France. Du 20 janvier 1930. 
Konsulara konvencija starp Latviju un Franciju. 1930. g. 20. janvari. 
(Lik., 1930, No. 11, p. 139.) 


Latvia-Sweden 
Accord entre la Lettonie et la Suéde concernant la reconnaissance réciproque 
des lettres de jauge lettonnes et suédoises. Du 11 janvier 1980. 
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Vienosanas starp Latviju un Zviedriju par Latvijas un Zviedrijas kugu meru 
gramatu savstarpejo atzisanu. 1930. gl. 11. janvari. 
(Lik., 1930, No. 12, p. 163.) 


Rumania-France 

Conventiune de stabilire intre regatul RomAniei si Republica Franceza. 27 
August 1930. 

Convention d’établissement entre le Royaume de Roumanie et la République 
francaise. Du 27 aoft 1930. 

(Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 219, p. 8215.) 

Conventiune de comert si de navigatie intre regatul Romaniei si Republica 
Franceza. 27 August 1930. 

Convention de commerce et de navigation entre le royaume de Roumanie et 
la République francaise. Du 27 aot 1930. 

(Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 219, p. 8219.) 


Rumania-Great Britain 

Tratatul de comert si navigatiune incheiat intre Romania si Anglia. 6 August 
1930. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Rumania and Great Britain. 
Dated 6 August 1930. 

(Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 198, p. 7447.) 


Rumania-Norway 
Conventiune de comert si navigatie intre Romania si Norvegia. 21 Junie 1930. 
Convention de commerce et de navigation entre la Roumanie et la Norvége. 
Du 21 juin 1930. 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 198, p. 7444.) 


Rumania-Poland 
Conventie de comert gsi navigatie intre Romania si Polonia. 23 Junie 1930. 


(Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 174, p. 6726.) 
[Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Rumania and Poland, signed 
at Warsaw on 23 June 1930.] 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 

Ruanda-Urundi 

Ordonnance d’administration, créant une commission pour l’étude des problémes 
relatifs & la main-d’ceuvre. No. 17/A.I1.M.O. Du 24 mai 1930. (Bulletin officiel 
du Ruanda-Urundi, 1930, No. 3, p. 1.) 

Ordonnance No. 22/Just. du 17 juin 1930, rendant exécutoire dans le Territoire 
du Ruanda-Urundi l’ordonnance du Gouverneur Général du 28 septembre 1929, 
No. 72/J., modifiant les articles 1,2,3,4 et 5 de ’ordonnance du 8 mars 1922, rela- 
tive 4 la police de immigration. (Bulletin officiel du Ruanda-Urundi, 1930, No. 3, 
p- 6.) 

ALBANIA 


Dekret-ligjé mbi ndryshimin e paragrafit A. té nenit 5 dhe té nenit 33 té Rre- 
gullores mbi sbatimin e Ligjes sé Pensioneve Civile. 20 Gusht 1930. (Fletorja 
Zyrtare, 1930, No. 54, p. 6.) 

[Legislative Decree to amend section 5 (A) and section 33 of the administrative 
regulations under the Civil Pensions Act. Dated 20 August 1930.] 

Regullore mbi Aplikimin e Ligjés sé Reformés Agrare. 30 Gusht 1930. (Fletorja 
Zyrtare, 1930, No. 54, p. 1.) 

[Administrative regulations under the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 30 August 
1930.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 
Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926: Amendment ofthe Navigation 
(Manning and Accommodation) Regulations (Statutory Rules 1926, No. 152, as 
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amended by Statutory Rules, 1927, No. 55, and Statutory Rules, 1928, No. 54). 
Dated 8 August 1930. (Statutory Rules, 1930, No. 95.) 


New South Wales 

An Act to provide for the reduction of salaries of officers of the Public Service, 
of certain other employees of the Crown, and of officers and other employees of 
public authorities and corporate bodies ; to amend the Public Service Act, 1902, 
and certain other Acts ; and for purposes connected therewith. (20 Geo. V, Act 
No. 21 of 1930.) Assented to 16 June 1930. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1930, 
Vol. XXXVII, No. 6, p. 1157.) 

Family Endowment Tax Regulations under the Family Endowment Act, 
1927-1930. Dated 20 June 1930. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1930, Vol. XX XVII, 
No. 6, p. 1138.) 

Regulations under the Prevention and Relief of Unemployment Act, 1930. 
Dated 23 June 1930. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1930, Vol. XX XVII, No. 6, 
p. 1155.) 

Regulations under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amended, and the 
Industrial Arbitration (Eight Hours) Amendment Act, 1930. Dated 24 June 1930. 
(N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1930, Vol. XX XVII, No. 6, p. 1140.) 


Regulations under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, the Industrial Arbi- 
tration (Amendment) Act, 1926, and the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) 
Act, 1927. Dated 24 June 1930. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1930, Vol. XX XVII, 
No. 6, p. 1140.) 

Proclamation to notify that the Prevention and Relief of Unemployment Act, 
1930, shall commence on 1 July 1930. Dated 24 June 1930. (N.S.W. Industrial 
Gazette, 1930, Vol. XX XVII, No. 6, p. 1155. 


Queensland 

Rules of Court under “The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1929”’. 
Gazetted 14 June 1930. (Queensland Industrial Gazette, 1930, Vol. XV, No. VII, 
p. 406.) 


Regulations under “The Industries Assistance Act of 1929". Dated 27 June 
1930. (Queensland Industrial Gazette, 1930, Vol. XV, No. VII, p. 438.) 


Regulation in pursuance of the provisions of “The Workers’ Compensation 
Acts, 1916 to 1929”’. Dated 24 July 1930. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1930, 
Vol. CXXXV, No. 21, p. 249.) 


Order in Council to make alterations in the schedule to “The Unemployed 
Workers’ Insurance Acts, 1922 to 1927’. Dated 24 July 1930. (Queensland Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1930, Vol. CX XXV, No. 23, p. 272.) 


Order in Council to provide that so much of “The Apprentices and Minors 
Act of 1929” as relates to the pastry-cooking trade shall apply to and in the whole 
of the State of Queensland. Dated 14 August 1930. (Queensland Government 
Gazette, 1930, Vol. CXXXV, No. 80, p. 811.) 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesgesetz vom 11. Juli 1930, womit das Kleinrentnergesetz abgeindert 
und erginzt wird (Novelle zum Kleinrentnergesetz). (B. G. Bl., 1930, 68. Stiick, 
No. 239, p. 1181.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen mit 
den Bundesministern fiir Finanzen und fiir Justiz vom 27. August 1930, betreffend 
die Geschiftsordnung der Kommission des Kleinrentnerfonds (III. Durchfiihrungs- 
verordnung zum Kleinrentnergesetz). (B. G. Bl., 1930, 78. Stiick, No. 271, p. 1247.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Handel und Verkehr im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundeskanzler und den Bundesministern fiir Unterricht, fiir Finanzen 
und fiir Heereswesen von 8. September 1930, betreffend den Luftverkehr. (B. G. BI., 
1930, 79. Stiick, No. 276, p. 1251.) 
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BELGIUM 


*Loi portant revision de la loi du 10 décembre 1924 modifiée par celle du 20 
juillet 1927 relative 4 l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré. 
Du 14 juillet 1930. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 221, p. 4304.) 


Arrété royal du 21 juin 1930, concernant : Loi du 30 décembre 1929 sur la répa- 
ration des accidents de travail survenus aux gens de mer. — Exécution. Arrété 
royal modifiant les statuts de la Caisse de secours et de prévoyance en faveur des 
marins naviguant sous pavillon belge. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 179, p. 3340.) 

Arrété royal du 21 juin 1930, concernant : Loi du 30 décembre 1929 sur la répa- 
ration des accidents de travail survenus aux gens de mer. — Exécution. — Arrété 
royal portant les statuts de la Caisse commune de la marine marchande. (Moniteur 
belge, 1930, No. 179, p. 3346.) 

Arrété royal du 21 juin 1930, concernant : Loi du 30 décembre 1929 sur la répa- 
ration des accidents de travail survenus aux gens de mer. — Exécution. Arrété 
royal relatif aux frais médicaux, pharmaceutiques, chirurgicaux et hospitaliers et 
aux salaires de base, et fixant la cotisation d’assurance ainsi que le mode de dési- 
gnation des assesseurs adjoints au juge compétent en matiére d’accidents de travail 
survenus aux gens de mer. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 179, p. 3352.) 

Arrété ministériel du 14 aofit 1930, concernant : Réglement sur l'emploi des 
explosifs dans les mines. Explosifs gainés. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 251-252, 
p- 4997.) 

Arrété ministériel du 18 aodt 1930, concernant : Accidents du travail survenus 
aux gens de mer. Déclarations. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 236, p. 4636.) 

Arrété royal du 27 aoat 1930, concernant : Institution d’un Conseil économique. 
(Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 248, p. 4861.) 

Arrété royal du 5 septembre 1930, concernant : Notification de l’arrété royal 
du 20 janvier 1927 déterminant les conditions générales applicables aux moteurs 
& combustion interne. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 254, p. 5013.) 

Arrété royal apportant certaines modifications 4 l’arrété royal du 10 aofit 1912, 
prescrivant des mesures spéciales & observer dans lindustrie de la couperie de 
poils. Du 8 septembre 1930. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 260, p. 5118.) 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Décret royal du 13 juin 1930, concernant : Statut des fonctionnaires et agents 
de la Colonie. — Application au personnel européen de la Force publique. (Bulletin 
officiel du Congo belge, 1930, No. 7, p. 361.) 


Congo-Kasai 

Ordonnance réglementant l’acclimatation des indigénes [recrutés dans certains 
districts pour le travail]. No. 22. Du 3 mars 1930. (Bulletin administratif du Congo 
belge, 1930, No. 6, p. 170.) 


CANADA 
Manitoba 
Public Notice issuing By-law No. 2, dated 16 May 1930, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of “ The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act ”’. (Manitoba Gazette, 1930, Vol. 59, 
No. 33, p. 726.) 


Nova Scotia 

An Act to amend Chapter 69, Revised Statutes, 1923, “ The Farmers’ Co-oper- 
ative Societies’ Act ’’. (20 Geo. V, ch. 25.) Passed 10 April 1930. (Laws of Nova 
Scotia, 1930, p. 159.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 166, Revised Statutes, 1923, “ The Children’s Protec- 
tion Act ”’. (20 Geo. V, ch. 41.) Passed 10 April 1930. (Laws of Nova Scotia, 1930, 
p. 179.) 
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An Act to provide for the payment of allowances towards the maintenance 
of the dependent children of certain mothers. (20 Geo. V, ch. 4.) Passed 30 April 
1930. (Laws of Nova Scotia, 1930, p. 90.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 64, Revised Statutes, 1923, “ The Agriculture Act ”. 
(20 Geo. V, ch. 23.) Passed 30 April 1930. (Laws of Nova Scotia, 1930, p. 158.) 

[Conditions under which creamery, condensed milk, ice cream, or cheese fact- 
ories may be established.] 

An Act to amend Chapter 1929, Revised Statutes, 1923, “ The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act’. (20 Geo. V, ch. 39.) Passed 30 April 1930. (Laws of Nova 
Scotia, 1930, p. 177.) 

An Act to amend Chapter 251, Revised Statutes, 1923, “The Woodmen’s 
Lien Act’. (20 Geo. V, ch. 49.) Passed 30 April 1930. (Laws of Nova Scotia, 
1930, p. 191.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Vladni narizeni ze dne 26. cervna 1930, jimz se provadi zakon ze dne 20. kvetna 
1930, c. 70 Sb. z. a n., kterym se upravuji odpocivné a zaopatrovaci platy nekterych 
statnich a jinych zamestnancu a ucitelu, jakoz i pozusta lych po nich. (Sb. z. a n., 
1930, Castka 40, No. 96, p. 491.) 

[Order under the Act of 20 May 1930 (Sb. z. a n. No. 70), to fix the superannua- 
tion allowances and pensions for certain State and other employees and teachers 
and for their dependants. Dated 26 June 1930.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 26. cervna 1930 o pojmu nahradniho bytu v § 1, odst. 2., 
zakona ze dne 28. brezna 1928, c. 44 Sb. z. a n., o ochrane najemniku. (Sb. z. a n. 
1930, Castka 44, No. 103, p. 537.) 

[Order respecting the definition of “alternative accommodation” in subsection 2 
of section 1 of the Act of 28 March 1928 (Sb. z. a n No. 44) respecting the protec- 
tion of tenants. Dated 26 June 1930.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz zur Abinderung und Ergiinzung des Gesetzes zur Bekimpfung der 
Wohnungsnot (Wohnungsbaugesetz) vom 27. Marz 1925 (G.Bl. S. 79) in der 
Fassung des Gesetzes betreffend die Abainderung des Gesetzes zur Bekiimpfung 
der Wohnungsnot (Wohnungsbaugesetz) vom 23. 12. 1925 (G.BI.S. 359). Vom 
1. Juli 1930. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 27, p. 155.) 

Wahlordnung fiir die Wahl der Beisitzer des Oberversicherungsamts Danzig 
— § 75 der RVO. — in der Fassung des “Gesetzes tiber Aenderung der Wahlen 
nach der R.V.O. vom 5. Oktober 1922 (Gezetzbl. S. 458) und des Gesetzes iiber 
Wahlen nach der RVO und dem Angestelltenversicherungsgesetz vom 1. April 
1930 (Gesetzbl. S. 87)’. Vom 20. Juni 1930. (Sonder-Ausgabe zum Staatsanzeige r 
fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 48, p. 259.) 

Wahlordnung fiir die Wahl der Versicherungsvertreter als Beisitzer der Ver- 
sicherungsimter (§ 45 Abs. 1 RVO.) Vom 20. Juni 1930. (Sonder-Ausgabe zum 
Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 48, p. 259.) 

Wahlordnung fiir die Wahl der Vertrauensminner und Ersatzminner in der 
Angestellitenversicherung. Vom 9. Juli 1930. (Sonder-Ausgabe zum Staatsanzeiger 
fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 54, p. 321.) 

Wahlordnung fiir die Wahl der Mitglieder des Verwaltungsrats der Ange- 
stelltenversicherung. Vom 9. Juli 1930. (Sonder-Ausgabe zum Staatsanzeiger 
fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 54, p. 330.) 

Wahlordnung fiir die Wahl der Beisitzer in den Spruchbehérden der Ange- 
stelltenversicherung. Vom 9. Juli 1930. (Sonder-Ausgabe zum Staatsanzeiger 
fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 54, p. 336.) 

Wahlordnung fiir die Wahl der Vertreter der Versicherten fiir die Unfall- 
’ verhiitung bei den Berufsgenossenschaften. Vom 11. August 1930. (Sonder- 
Ausgabe zum Staatsanzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 61, p. 361.) 

Wahlordnung fiir die Ehrenimter in den Organen der Unfallgenossenschaft 
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Freie Stadt Danzig. Vom 11. August 1930. (Sonder-Ausgabe zum Staatsanzeiger 
fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 61, p. 374.) 

Wahlordnung fiir die Wahl der Mitglieder des Ausschusses der Landesversiche- 
rungsanstalt fiir Invalidenversicherung Freie Stadt Danzig (§§ 1351 ff. der Reichs- 
versicherungsordnung). Vom 19. August 1930. (Sonder-Ausgabe zum Staats- 
anzeiger fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, Teil I, No. 65, p. 391.) 


DENMARK 


Bekendtgerelse angaaende Bestemmelser om Afholdelsen af Motorpasserpreven 
og Maskinpasserpreven. Nr. 185. 12 Maj 1930. (Lovtidenden A, 1930, No. 26, p. 100) 

[Notification No. 185 to issue regulations for the holding of examinations for 
motormen and engineers. Dated 12 May 1930.] 

Bekendtgerelse om Opbevaring af Kalciumkarbid. Nr. 250. Den 21. August 
1930. (Lovtidenden A, 1930, No. 36, p. 1640.) 

[Notification No. 250, respecting the storage of calcium carbide. Dated 
21 August 1930.] 

Bekendtgerelse om Genaabning af Arbejdsloshedskasserne under Strejke og 
Lockout. Nr. 258. Den 27. August 1930. (Lovtidenden A, 1930, No. 37, p. 1651.) 

[Notification No. 258 respecting the resumption of payments by unemployment 
funds during strikes and lockouts. Dated 27 August 1930.] 


EGYPT 


Arrété portant modification au tableau des établissements incommodes, insa- 
lubres et dangereux. Du 6 aofit 1930 (11 Rabi Awal 1349.) (J. O. égyptien, 1930, 


No. 78, p. 6.) 
{Laboratoires ott se pratiquent le développement et le fixage des films ciné- 


matographiques ainsi que les salles de projection.] 
Arrété portant modification 4 la liste des établissements incommodes, insa- 
lubres et dangereux. Du 6 aofiit 1930 (11 Rabi Awal 1349). (J. O. égyptien, 1930, 


No. 78, p. 6.) 
[Conservation des viandes, etc.] 


Décret relatif au mode de licenciement des fonctionnaires nommés par décret. 
Du 22 septembre 1930 (29 Rabi Tani 1349). (J. O. égyptien, 1930, No. 91, p. 1.) 


FIJI 


An Ordinance to amend the Masters and Servants Ordinance 1890. No. 16 
of 1930. Assented to 27 May 1930. 

An Ordinance to amend the Fijian Labour Ordinance 1895. No. 17 of 1930. 
Assented to 27 May 1930. 


FINLAND 


Asetus tervoydenhoirosiinnén muuttamisesta. 23 piivini toukokuuta 1930. 
(Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1930, No. 199, p. 614.) 

Férordning angaende indring av halsovardastadgan. Den 23 maj 1930. 
(Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1930, No. 199, p. 614.) 

[Order to amend the Public Health Regulations. Dated 23 May 1930.] 


FRANCE 


Loi portant approbation de l’arrangement international relatif aux facilités & 
donner aux marins de commerce pour le traitement des maladies vénériennes. 
Du 3 aodt 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 199, p. 9818.) 

Loi tendant a la ratification du projet de convention concernant l’institution 
de méthodes de fixation des salaires minima, adopté par la Conférence inter- 
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nationale du travail dans sa onziéme session tenue 4 Genéve du 30 mai au 16 juin 
1928. Du 9 aoat 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 199, p. 9818.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 13 aot 1911 portant réglement général sur 
l’exploitation des mines de combustibles. Du 30 juillet 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 215, 
p. 10569 ; Erratum : No. 222, p. 10847.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les patisseries du départe- 
ment d’Ille-et-Vilaine. Du 4 aoait 1930. (J. O., 19380, No. 187, p. 9214.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’établissement d’un 
régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans le commerce de détail de la chaus- 
sure de la ville de Chalon-sur-Saéne. Du 9 aot 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 194, p. 9618 ; 
Erratum : No. 196, p. 9684.) 

Décret relatif & la répartition du travail dans diverses pharmacies (Seine- 
Inférieure). Du 11 aoait 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 196, p. 9684.) 

Décret portant promulgation de la convention réglant le trafic frontalier sur 
la frontiére franco-allemande signée 4 Paris le 25 avril 1929 entre la France et 
Allemagne et du protocole additionnel & cette convention signé le 17 mai 1929. 
Du 20 aot 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 199, p. 9819.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de l’ar- 
ticle 3 de la loi du 14 mai 1930 assurant gratuitement la rééducation professionnelle 
des mutilés du travail auxquels leurs blessures ou infirmités ouvrent le droit & 
pension. Du 29 aofit 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 209, p. 10227.) 

Décret concernant la rééducation professionnelle des mutilés du travail. Du 
3 septembre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 209, p. 10227.) 

Décret déterminant les conditions dans lesquelles des avances seront mises & 
la disposition des caisses d’assurance sociale pour leur permettre de faire face au 
paiement des majorations et indemnités pour charges de famille, mises 4 la charge 
de la caisse générale de garantie. Du 10 septembre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 215, 
p. 10577.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
New Caledonia 
Arrété No. 641 bis rapportant celui du 27 février 1909, No. 256, et imposant 
aux immigrants indochinois et javanais le port de la carte d’identité. Du 6 juin 
1930. (J. O. de la Nouvelle-Calédonie, 1930, No. 3553, p. 402.) 


GERMANY 


Gesetz iiber die Bereitstellung von Kredit zur Férderung des Kleinwohnungs- 
baues und des Strassenbaues (Baukreditgesetz 1930). Vom 26. Juli 1930. R.G.BI., I, 
1930, No. 34, p. 419.) 

Milchgesetz. Vom 31. Juli 1930. (R.G.BI., I, 1930, No. 35, p. 421.) 

[$ 13: Verbot der Beschaftigung bestimmter Personen.] 

Bekanntmachung tiber das Bleimerkblatt. Vom 31. Mai 1930. (R.Arb.Bl., 1930, 
No. 16, p. I 109.) 

Bekanntmachung tiber die Dienstanweisung fiir die arztliche Untersuchung 
von Bleiarbeitern. Vom 31. Mai 1930. (R.Arb.Bl., 1930, No. 16, p. I 109.) 

Verordnung zur Aenderung der Verordnung [vom 5. 12. 29 — R.G.BI. I. S. 244] 
iiber den Erwerb der Anwartschaft auf Arbeitslosenunterstiitzung durch Beschif- 
tigung im Ausland. Vom 7. Juli 1930. (R.G.BI., I, 1930 ; No. 24, p. 204.) 

Vierte Erginzung der Allgemeinen Ausfiihrungsanweisung zu den Anstellungs- 
grundsiitzen. Vom 16. Juli 1930. (R.G.BI., I, 1930, No. 28, p. 228.) 

Fiinfte Erginzung der Anstellungsgrundsitze (Grundsitze fiir die Anstellung 
der Inhaber eines Versorgungsscheines). Vom 16. Juli 1930. (R.G.BL., I, 1930, 
No. 28, p. 225.) 

Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung der Anstellungsgrundsiatze (Grundsitze 
fur die Anstellung der Inhaber eines Versorgungsscheins). Vom 16. Juli 1930. 
(R.G.BL., I, 1930, No. 28, p. 234.) 
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Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung der allgemeinen Ausfiihrungsanweisung 
zu den Anstellungsgrundsaétzen. Vom 16. Juli 1930. (R.G.BL, I, 1930, No. 28, 
p. 245.) 

Verordnung iiber das Verfahren des Senats fiir Berufskrankheiten bei dem 
Reichsversicherungsamt. Vom 18. Juli 1930. (R.G.BI., I, 1930, No. 32, p. 353.) 

Verordnung iiber Luftverkehr. Vom 19. Juli 1930. (R.G.BI., I, 1930, No. 33, 
p. 363.) 

Anordnung iiber das Deutsche Arbeitsschutzmuseum. Vom 28. Juli 1930. 
(R.Arb.Bl., 1930, No. 22, p. I 164.) 

Verordnung iiber die Einziehung der Beitrage zur Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeits- 
vermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 12. August 1930. (R.G.BL., I, 
1930, No. 36, p. 436.) 


Lippe 

Verordnung vom 15. August 1930 zur Abiinderung der Verordnung betreffend 
Aufstellung, Beschaffenheit und Betrieb von beweglichen Kraftmaschinen (beweg- 
lichen Dampfkesseln und Motoren), vom 2. September 1908 (L.V. Bd. 25 S. 123.) 
(Lippische Gesetz-Sammlung, 1930, No. 26, p. 207.) 

Polizeiverordnung iiber die aussere Heilighaltung der Sonn- und Feiertage. 
Vom 15. August 1930. (Lippische Gesetz-Sammlung, 1930, No. 27, p. 209.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


An Act to make further and better provision with respect to the clearance 
or improvement of unhealthy areas, the repair or demolition of insanitary houses 
and the housing of persons of the working classes ; to amend the Housing (Financial 
Provisions) Act, 1924, and the other enactments relating to housing subsidies ; 
and for purposes connected with the matters aforesaid. (20 & 21 Geo. V, ch. 39.) 
Dated 1 August 1930. 


GREECE 


* Act No. 4756, to amend the legal provisions respecting sojourn abroad and 
respecting emigration, and the legal provisions respecting passports. Dated 13 May 
1930. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1930, No. 170, p. 1441.) 

Decree respecting the amalgamation and abolition of various boards of the 
Ministry of National Economy. [Vocational education.] Dated 3 June 1930. 
(Eph. Kyb., I, 1930, No. 210, p. 1783.) 

Decree to fix the contributions to the insurance fund for journeymen millers. 
Dated 23 June 1930. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1930, No. 219, p. 1871.) 


GUATEMALA 


Acuerdo: Disposiciones tendientes a restringir el ingreso al pais a individuos 
naturales o de nacionalidad armenia, egipcia, polaca, afgana, etc., etc. 31 de enero 
de 1930. (El Guatemalteco, 1930, Tomo CXXV, No. 59, p. 417.) 

[Order respecting restrictions on the immigration of persons of Armenian, 
Egyptian, Polish, Afghan, etc., origin or nationality. Dated 31 January 1930.] 


INDIA 


Notification No. 457-I. — In exercise of the powers conferred by section 32 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 (VIII of 1923), as applied to Berar, 
to make amendments to the Berar Workmen’s Compensation Rules, 1926. Dated 
24 July 1930. (Gazette of India, 1930, No. 30, Part I, p. 761.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


An Act to amend the Housing Acts, 1925 to 1929, and the Housing Act, 1929, 
No. 22 of 1930. Dated 8 July 1930. 
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Acht chun Achtanna na dTithe, 1925 go 1929, agus Acht na dTithe, 1929, do 
leasu. Uimhir 22 de 1930. 8 Iul 1930. 


An Act to make provision for the supplying of meals to children attending 
national schools in the Gaeltacht. No. 23 of 1930. Dated 8 July 1930. 

Acht chun socru do dheanamh chun beili do thabhairt do leanbhai i scoileanna 
naisiunta sa Chaeltacht. No. 23 de 1930. 8 Iul 1930. 


An Act to exclude money borrowed by a rural sanitary authority for the pur- 
poses of the Labourers (Ireland) Acts, 1883 to 1929, from computation in relation 
to the statutory limitation on borrowing by rural sanitary authorities. No. 25 of 
1930. Dated 8 July 1930. 

Acht chun airgead do gheobhaidh udaras slaintiochta tuatha ar iasacht chun 
cricheanna na Labourers (Ireland) Acts, 1883 go 1929, do chimead gan aireamh 
maidir leis an teora reachtail ata le hUdarais slaintiochta tuatha d’fhail airgid ar 
iasacht. Uimhir 25 de 1930. 8 Iul 1930. 


An Act to make further and better provision in relation to continuation educa- 
tion and technical education. No. 29 of 1930. Dated 21 July 1930. 


School Attendance (Hours of Attendance) Order, 1930. No. 68 of 1930. Dated 
25 September 1930. 
Ordu um fhreastal scoile (uaire freastail), 1930. 25 adh Mhean-Foghmhair, 


1930. 
(Iris Oifigiuil, 1930, No. 79, p. 1185; S.R. & O., 1930, No. 68.) 


ITALY 


Legge 2 giugno 1930, n. 733. Modificazioni all’ordinamento dell’ Istituto nazionale 
a favore degli impiegati degli enti locali e dei loro superstiti non aventi diritto a 
pensione. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1059.) (G. U., 1930, No. 139, p. 2394.) 

[Act No. 733, to amend the rules of the National Provident Institution for 
employees of local authorities and their dependants who are not entitled to pen- 
sions. Dated 2 June 1930.] 


Legge 9 giugno 1930, n. 782. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 13 gen- 
naio 1930, n. 10, che reca disposizioni sull’edilizia popolare ed economica. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 1109.) (G. U., 1930, No. 146, p. 2564.) 

[Act No. 782 to ratify Royal Legislative Decree No. 10 of 13 January 1930, 
issuing provisions respecting cheap dwellings for workers. Dated 9 June 1930.]} 


Legge 20 giugno 1930, n. 962. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 3 marzo 
1930, n. 273, relativo al mantenimento in carica, sino alla emanazione ed entrata 
in vigore delle norme di coordinamento del R. decreto 19 ottobre 1923, n. 2311, 
con la legge 3 aprile 1926, n. 563, dei Consigli di disciplina e delle Commissioni 
amministratrici delle Casse di soccorso per il personale addetto a ferrovie, a tramvie 
ed a linee di navigazione interna in regime di concessione. (Numero di pubblica- 
zione : 1289). (G. U., 1930, No. 171, p. 2956.) 

[Act No. 962 to ratify Royal Legislative Decree No. 273 of 3 March 1930 respect- 
ing the prolongation of the term of office of the disciplinary boards and committees 
of management of the benefit funds for persons employed by railways, tramways 
and inland navigation lines operating under a concession, pending the issue and 
coming into operation of rules to co-ordinate the Royal Decree No. 2311 of 19 Octo- 
ber 1923 with Act No. 563 of 3 April 1926 (respecting the legal regulation of collec- 
tive relations in connection with employment). Dated 20 June 1930.] 


Legge 10 luglio 1930, n. 1136. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 24 marzo 
1930, n. 522, che abolisce, per gl’ impiegati privati di Fiume, il limite di retribuzione 
annuale agli oggetti dell’ assicurazione obbligatoria di malattia. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 1434.) (G. U., 1930, No. 198, p. 3359.) 

[Act No. 1136 to ratify Royal Legislative Decree No. 522 of 24 March 1930 to 
abolish, for private employees in Fiume, the annual earnings limit for the purposes 
of sickness insurance. Dated 10 July 1930.] 

Regio decreto-legge 24 luglio 1930, n. 1094, Perdita del diritto a pensione in 
caso di perdita della cittadinanza italiana. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1415.) 
(G. U., 1930, No. 194, p. 3294.) 
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[Royal Legislative Decree No. 1094 respecting the loss of the right to a pension 
in case of the loss of Italian citizenship. Dated 24 July 1930.] 

Regio decreto-legge 28 luglio 1930, n. 1091. Approvazione del Trattato di 
commercio e di navigazione italo-romeno del 25 febbraio 1930, nonche degli Atti 
aggiuntivi stipulati alla stessa data. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1393.) (G. U., 
1930, No. 191, p. 3250.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 1091 to approve the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation between Italy and Rumania concluded on 25 February 1930 and the 
additional protocols of the same date. Dated 28 July 1930.] 

Regio decreto 20 giugno 1930, n. 1201. Approvazione del regolamento per 
l’esecuzione delle leggi in materia di costruzioni di navi mercantili. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 1529). (G. U., 1930, No. 210, p. 3530.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1201 to approve the regulations for the administration of the 
Acts relating to the construction of merchant vessels. Dated 20 June 1930.]} 


Decreto ministeriale 24 giugno 1930. Approvazione delle norme e delle tariffe 
per le operazioni di carico, scarico e movimento delle merci nel porto di Siracusa. 
{G. U., 1930, No. 161, p. 2799.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the rules and the rates payable the for loading, 
unloading and handling of goods in the port of Syracuse. Dated 24 June 
1930.] 

Regio decreto 26 giugno 1930, n. 1041, Proroga, per anno 1930, delle 
disposizioni di cui al R. decreto 27 luglio 1928, n. 1802, e di alcune disposizioni del 
R. decreto 24 febbraio 1927, n. 241, sui contributi sindacali obbligatori. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 1370.) (G. U., 1930, No. 186, p. 3196.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1041 to extend to 1930 the provisions of the Royal Decree 
No. 1802 of 27 July 1928 and certain provisions of the Royal Decree No. 241 of 
24 February 1927 respecting compulsory contributions to trade associations. 
Dated 26 June 1930.] 


Regio decreto 3 luglio 1930, n. 1209. Facilitazioni per il pagamento delle pen- 
sioni. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1508.) (G. U., 1930, No. 207, p. 3481.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1209, respecting facilities for the payment of pensions. 
Dated 3 July 1920.] 

Regio decreto 10 luglio 1930, n. 1190. Emendamento dell’ art. 3 del R. decreto 
9 dicembre 1929, n. 2393, che modifica il R. decreto 6 dicember 1928, n. 3292, 
contenente norme per l’attuazione del R. decreto 29 marzo 1928, n. 1003, sulla 
disciplina nazionale della domanda e dell’ offerta di lavoro. (G. U., 1930, No. 205, 
p. 3449.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1190 to amend section 3 of Royal Decree No. 2393 of 9 
December 1929 to amend Royal Decree No. 3292 of 6 December 1928 issuing rules 
for the administration of Royal Decree No. 1003 of 29 March 1928 respecting the 
national regulation of labour supply and demand. Dated 10 July 1930.] 


Decreto Ministeriale 15 luglio 1930. Contributi integrativi a carico dei datori 
di lavoro representati dalla Confederazione generale fascista dell’industria italiana. 
(G. U., 1930, No. 186, p. 3197.) 

[Ministerial Decree respecting the supplementary contributions payable by the 
employers represented by the General Confederation of Italian Industry. Dated 
15 July 1930.] 

Regio decreto 18 luglio 1930, n. 1107. Riconoscimento giuridico dell’ Ente 
nazionale per l’unificazione della industria (UNI) e approvazione del relativo 
statuto. (G. U., 1930, No. 207.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1107 to grant legal recognition to the National Institution 
for the Unification of Industry (UNI) and to approve the relevant rules. Dated 
18 July 1930.| 


Regio decreto 24 luglio 1930, n. 1161. Riconoscimento giuridico delle Federa- 
zioni nazionali fasciste del commercio e approvazione dei nuovi statuti per la Con- 
federazione nazionale fascista del commercio e per le Federazioni nazionali e pro- 
vinciali ad essa aderenti. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1531.) (G.U., 1930, No. 211, 
p. 3566.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1161 to grant legal recognition to the national fascist federa- 
tions for commerce and to approve the new rules for the National Fascist Confede- 
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ration for Commerce and the national and provincial federations affiliated thereto. 
Dated 24 July 1930.] 

Decreto Ministeriale 1° Agosto 1930. Approvazione delle tariffe per le operazioni 
di imbarco, abarco, trasbordo, deposito e movimento merci in genere, nel porto 
di Monfaleone. (G. U., 1930, No. 208, p. 3499.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the rates for loading, unloading, transportation, 
warehousing and handling of goods in general in the port of Monfaleone. Dated 
1 August 1930.] 

Decreto ministeriale 7 agosto 1930. Modificazioni al decreto Ministeriale 12 
settembre 1925 relativo alla istituzione dell’Ufficio del lavoro portuale nel Porto 
di Santo Stefano e nella rada di Santa Liberata. (G. U., 1930, No. 199, p. 33738.) 

[Ministerial Decree to amend the Ministerial Decree of 12 September 1925 
respecting the institution of a port labour office in the port of Santo Stefano and the 
harbour of Santa Liberata. Dated 7 August 1930.] 

Decreto ministeriale 8 settembre 1930. Determinazione della misura del coeffi- 
ciente di maggiorazione per ’anno 1929 a carico dei datori di lavoro rappresentati 
dalla Confederazione nazionale fascista del commercio e modalita per la riscos- 
sione. (G. U., 1930, No. 217, p. 3684.) 

[Ministerial Decree to fix the coefficient of increase for 1929 payable by the 
employers represented by the National Fascist Confederation for Commerce and 
the procedure for the recovery thereof. Dated 8 September 1930.] 


ITALIAN COLONIES 
Tripolitania 
Decreto ministeriale 27 febbraio 1930-VIII. — Indennita da corrispondersi 
ai palombari, per la campagna 1930, nei casi di infortuni sul lavoro. (Bollettino 
Ufficiale della Tripolitania, 1930, No. 7, p. 454.) 
[Ministerial Decree : compensation for industrial accidents to divers during the 
1930 season. Dated 27 February 1930-VITI.] 


LATVIA 


Likums par darba algas piedzisanu. 1930. g. 6. junija. Nr. 82. (Lik., 1930, 
No. 8, p. 91.) 

[Act respecting the recovery of wages. Dated 6 June 1930.] 

Likums par konsularo konvenciju starp Latviju un Franciju. 1930. g. 5. julija. 
Nr. 107. (Lik., 1930, No. 11, p. 139.) 

[Act respecting the Consular Treaty between Latvia and France. Dated 5 July 
1930. | 

Likums par vienosanos starp Latviju un Zviedriju par Latvijas un Zviedrijas, 
kugu meru gramatu savstarpejo atzisanu. 1930. g. 7. julija. Nr. 109. (Lik., 1930, 
No. 12, p. 163.) 

[Act respecting the agreement between Latvia and Sweden concerning mutual 
recognition of Latvian and Swedish shipping survey certificates. Dated 7 July 
1930. | 


LITHUANIA 


* Svenciu ir poilsio istatymas. Nr. 2247. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 14. Mai 1930, 
No. 328, p. 2.) 

[Act respecting Sundays and public holidays. (No date.)] 

Uzsenio pasams, leidimams ir vizoms duoti taisykliu pakeitimas. Nr. 2236. 
(Vyriausybés Zinios, 10. Mai 1930, No. 326, p. 6.) 

[Amendment of the rules for the issue of passports, permits and visas. (No 
date.)] 

Valstybés tarnautoju pensiju ir pasalpu istatymo pakeitimas. Nr. 2282. 
(Vyriausybés Zinios, 14. Juli 1930, No. 332, p. 7.) 

[Amendment of the Act respecting superannuation allowances and relief for 
State officials. (No date.)] 
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LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 16 aoait 1930, portant exécution de la loi du 8 avril 1930 
concernant la création d’un Fonds d’améliorations agricoles. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 16. August 1930, betreffend die Ausfiihrung des Gesetzes 
vom 8. April 1930 iiber die Schaffung eines landwirtschaftlichen Meliorationsfonds 

(Mémorial, 1930, No. 39, p. 763.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 25 aofit 1930, portant modification du No. 1 de lart. 29 
de larrété gr.-d. du 9 juillet 1929. Habitations 4 bon marché. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 25. August 1930, betr. Abiinderung der Nr. 1 des Art. 29 
des Grossh. Beschlusses vom 9. Juli 1929. Billige Wohnungen. 

(Mémorial, 1930, No. 43, p. 929.) 


MALAY STATES (NON-FEDERATED) 
Johore 


An Enactment to amend “The Railways Enactment, 1914”. No. 1 of 1930. 
Assented to 2 June 1930. (Johore Government Gazette (extraordinary), 1930, 
No. 30, p. 333.) 

[Notice of accident to passengers or employees to be given.]| 


NETHERLANDS 


Wet van den 18den Juli 1930, houdende goedkeuring van het op 30 Mei 1929 
te La Paz tusschen Nederland en Bolivia gesloten handelsverdrag met bijbehoorend 
onderteekeningsprotocol. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 324.) 

[Act to ratify the Treaty of Commerce between the Netherlands and Bolivia 
concluded at La Paz on 30 May 1929, together with the Protocol of Signature. 
Dated 18 July 1930.] 


* Wet van den 18den Juli 1930, tot wijziging der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staats- 
blad, 1930, No. 328.) 
[Act to amend the Accidents (Insurance) Act, 1921. Dated 18 July 1930.] 


* Wet van den 18den Juli 1930, tot wijziging der Land- en Tuinbouwonge- 
vallenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 329.) 

[Act to amend the Agricultural and Horticultural Accidents (Insurance) Act, 
1922. Dated 18 July 1930.] 


* Wet van den 18den Juli 1930, betreffende samenloop vrijwillige ouderdoms- 
verzekering en verplichte verzekering krachtens de Invaliditcitswet. (Staatsblad, 
1930, No. 330.) 

[Act to correlate voluntary old-age insurance with compulsory insurance in 
conformity with the Invalidity Act. Dated 18 July 1930.]| 

Wet van den 18den Juli 1930, tot wijziging der Radenwet. (Staatsblad, 1930, 
No. 331.) 

[Act to amend the Councils Act. Dated 18 July 1930.| 

Koninklijk Besluit van 14 Mei 1930, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit 
van 21 September 1923, S. 459, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 52 der Land- en Tuinbouwongevallenwet 1922, 
zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk Besluit van 27 April 1929, 
S. 217. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 180.) 

[Royal Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 21 September 1923 (Staatsblad, 
No. 459) to issue general administrative regulations under section 52 of the Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Accidents Act, 1922, as the said Decree was last amended 
by Royal Decree of 27 April 1929 (Staatsblad, No. 217). Dated 14 May 1930.] 


Koninklijk Besluit van 20 Mei 1930 tot aanvulling van het Koninklijk Besluit 
van 27 Februari 1930, S. 51, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel van 
bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 141 der Ziektewet, houdende afwijkende bepalingen 
voor personen in dienst van kermisreizigers, schippersknechts, bij wijze van werk- 
verschaffing te werk gestelde personen en voor seizoenarbeiders ten aanzien van 
de inschrijving, de bepaling van het dagloon en de ziekengelduitkeering en voor 
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personen in dienst van ondernemingen en publiekrechtelijke lichamen, wier werk- 
zaamheden zich uitstrekken over het gebiet van meer dan één Raad van Arbeid 
ten aanzien van de premiebetaling. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 210.) 

[Royal Decree to supplement the Royal Decree of 27 February 1930 (Staats- 
blad, No. 51) to issue public administrative regulations, under section 141 of the 
Sickness Insurance Act, laying down different provisions for persons in the employ- 
ment of travelling showmen and bargemen, persons employed on relief works, 
and seasonal workers, with respect to registration, fixing of daily wages and payment 
of sick benefit, and for persons in the employment of undertakings and public 
bodies whose activities fall within the jurisdiction of more than one labour council 
with respect to the payment of premiums. Dated 20 May 1930.] 


Besluit van den 2Isten Augustus 1930, bepalende de bekendmaking in het 
Staatsblad van de Regeling van Genéve van 14 Juni 1929 met betrekking tot de 
instelling van eene doortochtkaart voor landverhuitzers. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 
369.) 

[Decree to promulgate in the Staatsblad the Geneva Agreement of 14 June 1929 
concerning the preparation of a transit card for emigrants. Dated 21 August 1930.] 

Besluit van den 23sten Augustus 1930, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit 
van 3 September 1921 (Staatsblad no. 1043) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in art. 14, eerste lid, der Ongevallenwet 1921, 
zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 9 Februari 
1927 (Staatsblad no. 28). (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 372.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 3 September 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 1043) 
to issue public administrative regulations under section 14 (1) of the Accidents Act, 
1921, as that Decree was last amended by the Royal Decree of 9 February 1927 
(Staatsblad, No. 28). Dated 23 August 1930.] 

Besluit van den 23sten Augustus 1930, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit 
van 12 Maart 1923 (Staatsblad no. 63) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maat- 
regel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 35, eerste lid, der Land- en Tuinbouwon- 
gevallenwet 1922, zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk Besluit 
van 9 Februari 1927 (Staatsblad no. 29). (Staatsblad, 1980, No. 373.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 12 March 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 63) 
to issue general administrative regulations under section 35 (1) of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Accidents Act, 1922, as that Decree was last amended by Royal 
Decree of 9 February 1927 (Staatsblad, No. 29). Dated 23 August 1930.] 

Besluit van den 23sten Augustus 1930, bepalende de bekendmaking in het 
Staatsblad van het op 28 Maart 1929 te ’s-Gravenhage tusschen Nederland en 
Oostenrijk gesloten handels- en scheepvaartverdrag en van het bij dit verdrag 
behoorende slotprotocol (Staatsblad 1930, no. 229). (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 375.) 

[Decree to promulgate in the Staatsblad the Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion concluded at The Hague between the Netherlands and Austria on 28 March 
1929 and the final protocol appended thereto. Dated 23 August 1930.] 


NEW ZEALAND 

Additional Rule for examinations of masters and mates, made under section 
23 of the Shipping and Seamen Act, 1908. Dated 29 August 1930. (New Zealand 
Gazette, 1930, No. 62, p. 2718.) 

NORTHERN RHODESIA 

Government Notice No. 61 of 1930 under the Native Registration Ordinance, 
1929 : The Native Registration Rules, 1930. Dated 25 July 1930. (Supplement 
to the Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 8 August 1930, p. 181.) 


NORWAY 


Kongelig resolusjion. I medhold av lov om handverksnaering av 25 juli 1913 
§ 2 bestemmes at damefrisering, som hitti ikke har vaert holdt for handverk, skal 
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vaere undergitt handverkslovgivningens bestemmelser. 22 august 1930. (Norsk 
Lovtidende, 1930, No. 33, p. 847.) 

[Royal Resolution under section 2 of the Handicrafts Act of 25 July 19138 to 
provide that ladies’ hairdressing, which has hitherto not been deemed to be a 
handicraft, shall be subject to the provisions of the laws relating to handicrafts. 
Dated 22 August 1930.] 


PERSIA 


*Order of the Council of Minister: and Ministry of Justice [respecting the admis- 
sion of aliens]. Dated 9 April 1930. 


PERU 


Decreto supremo declarando en vigencia el reglamento orgdnico del Mini- 
sterio de Instruccién. 29 de mayo de 1930. (El Peruano, 1930, No. 135, p. 585.) 

[Supreme Decree to put into force the Regulations for the Ministry of Education. 
Dated 29 May 1930.] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spotecznej z dnia 4 marca 1930 r. 
w sprawie przyznania prawa do zasilkow czesciowo zatrudnionym robotnikom 
zakiadow hutniczych, polozonych na terenie dzialania Zarzedu Obwodowego Fundus 
zu Bezrobocia w Katowicach. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, No. 18, poz. 138, p. 172.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the granting 
of benefit to workers in metallurgical works situated within the jurisdiction of the 
district authority for the Kattowitz unemployment fund who are on short time. 
Dated 4 March 1930.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spotecznej z dnia 28 kwietnia 1930 r. 
wydane w porozumeniu z Ministrem Skarbu w sprawie zmiany niektorych posta- 
nowien rozporzadzenia Ministra Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Ministrem 
Skarbu i Ministrem Obrony Krajowej z dnia 23 lutego 1918 r. w sprawie wyko- 
nania ustawy z dnia 31 grudnia 1917 r., dotyezacej zarzadzen, majacych na celu 
piecze nad inwalidami cywilnymi, czionkami ich rodzin i osobami, pozostalemi 
po nich. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, No. 47, poz. 392, p. 720.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Minister of Finance, to amend certain provisions of the Order issued by the Minister 
of Social Welfare, in agreement with the Minister of Finance and the Minister of 
National Defence, on 23 February 1918 under the Act of 31 December 1917 respect- 
ing provision for disabled civilians, their families and their surviving dependants. 
Dated 28 April 1930.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej wydane w porozumieniu 
z Ministrem Przemystu i Handlu z dnia 2 maja 1930 r. w sprawie uprawnien robot- 
nikow, zatrudnionych zagranica do zasilkow, przewidzianych ustawa z dnia 18 
lipca 1924 r. o zabeszpieczeniu na wypadek bezrobocia. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, 
No. 41, poz. 360, p. 678.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry, respecting the right of persons employed 
abroad to the benefits provided by the Act of 18 July 1924 respecting unemploy- 
ment insurance. Dated 2 May 1930.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 9 maja 1930 r. 
wsprawie zmiany rozporzadzenia z dnia 6 grudnia 1922 r. w przedmiocie utworzenia 
i organizacji okregowych urzedéw ubezpieczen. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, No. 38, 
poz. 337, p. 636.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare to amend the Order of 
6 December 1922 respecting the establishment and organisation of district insurance 
offices. Dated 9 May 1930.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Skarbu z dnia 17 maja 1930 r. o stosunku stuzbowym 
pracownikow Panstwowego Monopolu Spirytusowego. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, 
No. 42, poz. 363, p. 683.) 
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{Order of the Minister of Finance respecting the conditions of employment 
of employees of the State Spirit Trust. Dated 17 May 1930.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 18:594 — Estabelece normes para o recrutamento do pessoal 
docente das escolas superiores e médias do ensino técnico. 8 de Julho de 1930. 
(Diario do Govérno, 1930, No. 159, p. 1363.) 

[Decree No. 18594, to issue rules for the recruiting of the teaching staff of higher 
and intermediate technical schools. Dated 8 July 1930.] 

Decreto no. 18:604 — Promulga varias disposicdes sébre a industria sericicola. 
12 de Julho de 1930. (Diario do Govérno, 1930, No. 160, p. 1366.) 

[Decree No. 18604, to promulgate various provisions respecting the silkworm 
industry. Dated 12 July 1930.] 

Portaria no. 6:881 — Cria, pelo Ministério da Agricultura, um servico de estudos 
da organizacao scientifica do trabalho agricola. 25 de Julho de 1930. (Diario do 
Govérno, 1930, No. 174, p. 15381.) 

[Order No. 6881, to establish under the Ministry of Agriculture a department 
for the investigation of scientific management in agricultural work. Dated 25 July 
1930. ] 

Decreto no. 18:764 ——- Manda incluir varias rubricas na tabela I anexa ao regula- 
mento das industrias insalubres, perigosas ou toxicas, aprovado pelo decreto 
no. 8:364. 19 de Agosto de 1930. (Diario do Govérno, 1930, No. 192, p. 1709.) 

[Decree No. 18764 to add various items to Schedule I appended to the Regula- 
tions for unhealthy and dangerous industries and industries in which toxic substan- 
ces are used, approved by Decree No. 8364 (of 25 August 1922). Dated 19 August 
1930. ] 

Portaria no. 6:924 — Proroga até 30 de Setembro de 1930 0 prazo para os 
industriais de padaria requererem os bilhetes de identidade para os empregados 
que presentemente se encontrem ao servico dos respectivos estabelecimentos. 
22 de Setembro de 1930. (Diario do Govérno, 1930, No. 220, p. 1922.) 

[Order No. 6924 to prolong until 30 September 1930 the time limit within 
which master bakers must demand identity cards for the persons at present em- 
ployed in their establishments. Dated 22 September 1930.] 


RUMANIA 


Lege pentru organizarea Camerelor de Agricultura. 28 Junie 1930. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1930, No. 143, p. 4910.) 

[Act respecting the organisation of chambers of agriculture. Dated 28 June 
1930.] 

Lege pentru modificarea art. 56 si adaugirea unui articol nou la legea pentru 
reorganizarea Casei Rurale. 1 Julie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 144, p. 4956.) 

[Act to amend section 56 of the Act for the reorganisation of the Rural Fund 
and to add a new section thereto. Dated 1 July 1930.] 

* Legea sanitara si de ocrotire. 4 Julie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 154, 
p. 5338.) 

[Act respecting public health and social welfare. Dated 4 July 1930.] 

Lege pentru organizarea pe baze autonome a teatrelor nationale si operelor 
romane. 8 Julie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1980, No. 151, p. 5242.) 

[Act respecting the organisation of national theatres and Rumanian opera- 
houses on an autonomous basis. Dated 8 July 1930.] 

Lege pentru ratificarea Conventiunii de stabilire comert si navigatie intre 
Romania si Turcia. 8 Julie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 159, p. 5550.) 

[Act to ratify the Treaty of Settlement, Commerce and Navigation between 
Rumania and the Turkish Republic (signed at Angora on 4 June 1929). Dated 
July 1930.] 

Lege asupra colonizarii. 15 Julie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 157, p. 5474.) 

{Act respecting land settlement. Dated 15 July 1930.] 
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Lege : Ratificarea Conventiunii consulare intre Romfnia si Republica Poloniei. 
21 Julie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 162, p. 5723.) 

[Act to ratify the Consular Convention between Rumania and the Republic 
of Poland. Dated 21 July 1930.] 

Decizie Ministerului Muncii, Sanatatii si Ocrotirilor Sociale no. 60.082. — 
Executarea legii asupra contractelor de munca. 19 Julie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1930, No. 163, p. 5767.) 

[Order No. 60082 of the Minister of Labour, Public Health and Social Welfare, 
respecting the administration of the Contracts of Employment Act. Dated 19 July 
1930.] 

*Decizie Ministerului Muncii, Sanatatii si Ocrotirilor Sociale no. 60.994. 
Durata muncii la brutarii. 22 Julie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 166, p. 5828.) 

[Order No. 60994 of the Ministry of Labour, Public Health and Social Welfare : 
hours of work in bakeries (in Bucarest). Dated 22 July 1930.] 

Decret Regal 2.816. — Regulamentul legii pentru organizarea_invatamantului 
agricol si casnic de gradul I si de gradul al II-lea. 25 Julie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1930, No. 198, p. 7390.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2816: regulations under the Act (of 1929) respecting the 
organisation of instruction in agriculture and domestic economy (grades I and II). 
Dated 25 July 1930.] 

Decret regal No. 2.844. — Modificare de articol din regulamentul legii statutului 
functionarilor publici. 28 Julie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 173, p. 6686.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2844, to amend section (11) of the regulations under the Act 
to promulgate the Public Employees Code. Dated 28 July 1930.] 

Decret regal No. 2.898. — Statutul Uniunii Camerelor de Comert si de Industrie. 
31 Julie 1930. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 175, p. 6778.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2898, to approve the rules of the Federation of Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry. Dated 31 July 1930.] 


URUGUAY 


Ley. Se declaran definitivas unas determinaciones de inclusién de empresas que 
ha hecho la Caja de Jubilaciones y Pensiones de Empleados y Obreros de Servicios 
Pablicos. 16 de Junio de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 1930, No. 7192, p. 20-A.) 

{Act to proclaim as final certain decisions of the Superannuation and Pension 
Fund for wage-earning and salaried employees in public services, respecting the 
inclusion of undertakings. Dated 16 June 1930.] 


VENEZUELA 


Ley de Aviacién. 16 de Julio de 1930. (Gaceta Oficial, 1930, No. 17184, p.79605.) 

[Aviation Act. Dated 16 July 1930.} 

Decreto reglamentario de la Ley sobre Hidrocarburos y demas Minerales 
Combustibles. 7 de Agosto de 1930. (Gaceta Oficial, 1930, Numero extraordinario 
de 8 de agosto, p. 1.) 

[Decree issuing administrative regulations under the Act (of 18 July 1928) 
respecting hydrocarbons and other mineral fuels. Dated 7 August 1930.] 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. International Labour Conference. Fifteenth Session,, 
Geneva, 1931. The Age of Admission of Children to Employment in Non-Indysiriat 
Occupations. First Item on the Agenda. First Discussion. Geneva, 1931. 1380 pp. 


In February 1930, during its Forty-Seventh Session, the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office decided to place on the agenda of the 1931 Session 
of the International Labour Conference the question of the age of admission of 
children to employment in non-industrial occupations. At that Session the Con- 
ference will be called on, not to adopt concrete proposals in the form of a Draft 
Convention or Recommendations, but to make a preliminary study of the problem 
and to determine whether it should form the subject of further discussion and 
definite decisions at the ensuing Session. Should the Conference so decide, it will 
be required at the first discussion to define a number of specific points on which 
the opinions of Governments should be collected by way of a questionnaire in 
preparation for the second and final discussion. 

In accordance with established practice, the report now issued embodies a 
succinct analytical and comparative account of the present law and practice in 
the different countries in connection with the question under consideration, and 
includes a number of tabular statements showing the situation at a glance. On 
the basis of the legislation so presented, the report proceeds to consider the feasi- 
bility of international regulation and draws attention to the chief points on which 
it might be desirable that Governments should be consulted before the decisive 
stage is reached. 

The report—in itself a compendious work of reference on child employment in 
those occupations (commercial and office work, street trading, public entertain- 
ment, etc.) which come under the term non-industrial—is intended to pave the 
way for an effort to continue and extend the work on behalf of children which 
has already been undertaken by the International Labour Organisation during 
the past ten years. 


League of Nations. Saar Territory. Statistisches Amt der Regierungskom- 
mission des Saargebietes. Die Bevilkerung des Saargebieies nach den Ergetmissen 
der Volksziihlung vom 19. Juli 1927. Volks-, Berufs- und Betriebszahlung vom 19. 
Juli 1927. Band I. Volkszdéhlung. Saarbriicken, 1930. 397 pp. 


e of Red Cross Societies. Fourteenth International Red Cross Conference. 
Twelfth Meeting of the Board of Governors of the League, Brussels, October 1930. 
Reports of the League Secretariat. Paris. 155 pp., tables. 


Confédération internationale des travailleurs intellectuels. Congrés de La Haye 
23-26 septembre 1929. Paris. 120 pp. 


Fédération internationale des Journalistes. Assemblée générale et Congrés de 
Berlin, 22-26 octobre 1930. Rapport moral présenté par M. Stephen Vaxor, Secré- 
taire général. Supplément au No. 33 du Bulletin mensuel. Paris. 71+ 2 pp. 


International Union of Federations of Workers in the Food and Drink Trades. 
Rapport de Vactivité de  Exécutif et du Secrétariat pour la période du 1* juin 1929 
au 30 juin 1930. Zurich. 15 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 


Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of Naure 
during the Year 1929. Canberra, 1930. 19 pp. 
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Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of the Territory 
of New Guinea from 1 July 1928 to 30 June 1929. Canberra, 1930. 134 pp. 


BRAZIL 

Ministerio da Agricultura, Industria e Commercio. Servigo de Informacoes. 
Salarios ruraes. Rio de Janeiro, 1929. 13 pp. 

This report on agricultural wages in Brazil was analysed in the International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXII, No. 5, November 1930, pages 649-651. 


CANADA 


Department of Labour. Labour Legislation in Canada 1929. Ottawa, 1930. 
x11I-+ 61 pp. 


——— Ninth Report on Organisation in Industry, Commerce and the Professions 
in Canada 1930. Ottawa, 1930. 140 pp. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Statni Urad Statisticky. Svatisticky Prehled Republiky Ceskoslovenské. Prague, 
1930. 312 pp., maps. 25 koruny. 

This statistical handbook aims at presenting in a form which shall be both 
scientific and accessible to the general reader the principal data relating to Czecho- 
slovakia and her position in relation to other countries. Numerous diagrams are 
included. 


EGYPT 


Ministére des Finances. Département de la Statistique générale. Annuaire sta- 
listique 1928-1929. Cairo, 1930. xv1+658 pp. P.T.50. 


GERMANY 


Reichsministerium fiir Ernihrung und Landwirtschaft. Das landwirtschaft- 
liche Pachtrecht in den europdischen Lindern. 1. Teil. Die osteuropdischen Lénder. 
Studien des Osteuropa-Instituts in Breslau, herausgegeben durch Dr. Friedrich 
ScHONDORF. 192 pp. ILI. Teil. Die west- und mitteleuropdischen Ldnder. 275 pp. 
II. Teil. Pachtverhdltnisse in Deutschland. 231 pp. Berichte iiber Landwirtschaft. 
Zeitschrift fiir Agrarpolitik und internationale Landwirtschaft. Neue Folge. 15.. 
16. u. 17. Sonderhefie. Berlin, Paul Parey, 1929-1930. 

These three volumes contain valuable information on tenancy law in European 
countries. The importance of the social aspects of the problem is now widely 
recognised and in many countries a revision of the tenancy legislation is contem- 
plated. The first volume deals with Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Latvia, Poland, 
Russia, and Hungary. The second volume concerns England, France, Holland, 
Austria, and Switzerland, and also contains a description of a special kind of 
share tenancy in the Province of Tuscany, Italy. The third volume describes the 
tenancy system in Thuringia, the tenancy of estates in Pomerania, and the problem 
of renting parcels of land in the Rhineland. A fourth volume will follow describing 
the new German Tenancy Bill. 


Statistisches Reichsamt. Deutsche Wirtschaftskunde. Ein Abriss der deutschen 
Reichsstatislik. Berlin, 1930. x14+-398 pp. 2.80 marks. 


BAVARIA 

Bayer. Staatsministerium fiir Landwirtschaft und Arbeit. Arbeitsschut= und 
Gewerbeaufsicht in Bayern mit einem Riickblick auf die gewerbliche Entwicklung 
des Landes. Bearbeitet von Heinrich KLEBE. Munich, 1930. viti-+ 168 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Education. Adult Education Committee. The Scope and Practice of 
Adult Education. Paper No. 10. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. x1+91 pp. 
ls. 6d. 
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Colonial Office. Colonial Films Committee. Report. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1950. 33 pp. 6d. 


Mines Department. Ninth Annual Report of the Secretary for Mines for the 
Year ended 31 December 1929, and the Annual Report of H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Mines for the Same Period, with a Statistical Appendix to both Reports. London, 
Hf.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 216 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Ministry of Health. Departmental Committee on the Relief of the Casual Poor. 
Report. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 99 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Permanent Consultative Committee on Official Statistics. Guide to Current 
Official Statistics of the United Kingdom. Vol. VIII (1929). Being a Systematic 
Survey of the Statistics appearing in all Official Publications issued in 1929. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 316 pp. 1s. 


HUNGARY 


Office central de Statistique. Annuaire statistique hongrois 1928. Budapest, 
1930. xIv+374 pp. 6 pengos. 


INDIA 

Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Emigration Act for 1929. Calcutta, 
1930. 21 pp. Rs. 2-4 or 4s. 3d. 

Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act (XII of 1911) for the 
Year ending 31 December 1928. Together with a Note on the Working of the Factories 
Act during the Year. Calcutta, 1930. 31 pp. R. 1 or 1s. 9d. 

The Thirteenth Internationai Labour Conference. Bulletins of Indian Industries 
and Labour. No. 45. Calcutta, 1930. 20 pp. As. 5 or 6d. 


IRISH FREE STATE 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. Twenty- 
Seventh General Report, 1928-1929. Dublin, The Stationery Office, 1930. v +198 pp. 
2s. 


JAPAN 


Jigyo Chosetsu Jinkai. Industrial Regulation Board. Shiisugyo Kyusaijigyo 
Gaiyo. Outline of the Unemployment Relief Work 1925-1928. Tokyo. 


NETHERLANDS 


Departement van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Centraal Verslag der Arbeids- 
inspectie in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 1929. The Hague, 1930. xv1+-585 
+ LXXXI pp. 


RUMANIA 


Ministerul Muncii, Sanatatii si Ocrotirilor Sociale. Zece ani de politica sociala 
in Romania, 1920-1920. Bucarest. 278 pp. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Agriculture. Rural Buildings for Business and Social Uses. 
Washington, 1930. 38 pp. 10 cents. 


Department of Labour. Women’s Bureau. Women in 5-and-10-Cent Stores and 
Limited-Price Chain Department Stores. By Mary Elizabeth Prpczon. Bulletin 
No. 76. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1930. v+-56 pp. 10 cents. 

An interesting report on the working conditions of over 5,000 women employed 
in 250 5-and-10-cent stores and limited-price chain department stores in 18 States. 
The report embodies the results of surveys made from 1920 to 1925 inclusive. 
The data relating to wages are supplemented by figures showing a week’s earnings 
in 1928; these figures were obtained for 6,061 women in 179 establishments in 
18 States and 5 additional cities. The average length of the daily working hours 
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during the period covered by the report is shown to have been under 8 hours for 
f 5 per cent. of the women, 8 hours for 32.5 per cent., over 8 and under 9 for 32 per 
cent., and 9 hours for 30.6 per cent. The median of weekly earnings in 1928 was $12. 


CALIFORNIA 


Department of Industrial Relations. Facts about Filipino Immigration into 
California. Special Bulletin No. 3. San Francisco, 1930. 76 pp. 


Since European and Oriental immigration into the United States was serious, 





t curtailed by the Immigration Acts of 1921 and 1924 there has been a growing 
immigration of Filipinos, who are not aliens, and are therefore not affected by those 
? Acts. Many of the Filipinos settle in the State of California, and some time ago 


there were anti-Filipino riots in that State. In order to ascertain the facts, the State 
Department of Industrial Relations instituted an enquiry, the results of which 
are published in the above report. The main facts disclosed are that from 1920 to 
1929, 31,092 Filipinos entered the State, and very few left it ; that Filipinos accept 
a low standard of living and are very docile ; and that they take the places of white 
labourers in certain occupations. The principal occupations in which Filipinos 
engage are hotel, restaurant, and domestic occupations, and such agricultural 
work as asparagus cutting, fruit picking, etc. 


NEW YORE 

Department of Labour. Bureau of Statistics and Information. Cowrt Decisions 
on Workmen’s Compensation Law, December 1913-June 1930. General Outline 
and Index. Special Bulletin No. 162. Albany, 1930. 280 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Association for Labour Legislation. Employment Agencies Officially 
Exposed. Substance of unpublished proceedings of the New York State Industrial 
Survey Commission. New York, 1930. 10 pp. 

The report of the Industrial Survey Commission of New York State on private 
employment agencies was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 
XXXIII, No. 6, 10 February 1930, pages 188-189. The little pamphlet which is 
here reviewed consists of an analysis and digest of the unpublished evidence col- 
lected by the Commission. 





Annuaire de la Société des Nations 1930. Quatri¢me année. Préparé sous la 
direction de Georges OTTLIK. Geneva, 1930. xv1 + 703 pp. 


Anthony, P., Heuyer, Brouardel, G.. and others. //ygiéne individuelle. Anthro- 
pologie. Education physique. Tome III du Traité d’Hygiéne publié par Louis 
MARTIN et Georges BROUARDEL. Paris, Baillitre, 1930. 450 pp., illustr. 60 frs. 

The importance of the new edition of this work, which first appeared in 1906, 
may be judged from the fact that the number of pages has been increased by over 
50 per cent. The chapter on physical anthropology (P. ANTHONY) gives the basic 
information on human morphology and physical growth. That on mental anthro- 
pology (HEUvVER) has been completely rewritten for this new edition, but on the basis 
of the corresponding chapter of the first edition by Dupré and Ribierre, which is 
still a classic in many respects. In it the author studies the evolution of mental 
growth, not in stages, as was done by his predecessors, but according to the different 
mental functions. New data in harmony with the development of scientific know- 
ledge have been added. It may be regretted, however, that the chapters on intel- 
lectual education and intellectual fatigue and overwork have been deleted. 
The chapters on individual hygiene (G. BROUARDEL) and personal cleanliness 
(G. BROUARDEL) are supplemented by a few pages on closed and open-air swimming- 
baths. The chapters on the hygiene of the ears, nose, mouth and throat (M. Boutay) 
and of the eyes (MorAx) contain very interesting features, and suggest a regret 
that more attention has not been paid in this part to the hygiene of the various 
physiological systems. The principal feature of this second edition, however, is 
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the space given to physical education and exercise (nearly 200 pages, instead of the 
90 in the 1906 edition), which reflects the importance now attached to sport and 
physical education. The physiology of muscular effort, the physiological effects 
of muscular exercise, physical education, and physical culture are all studied thor- 
oughly, in particular the last of these subjects. 

The medical practitioner who specialises in the labour aspects of medicine will 
find in this new edition very interesting material on individual hygiene, although 
it is perhaps a pity that a special chapter has not been given to intellectual and 
mental hygiene, especially as this omission has not been repaired either in the 
volume on industrial hygiene or in those dealing with social hygiene. At a time when 
the organisation of the workers’ spare time is becoming more and more important 
from the social point of view, the pages on physical education will be greatly 
appreciated, 


Antonelli, Etienne. Guide pratique des assurances sociales. Commentaire et texte 
complet de la loi du 5 avril 1928 modifiée par la loi du 30 avril 1930. Préface de M. 
Pierre Lavau. Bibliotheque technique. Paris, Payot, 1930. x + 169 pp. 15 frs. 

Mr. Antonelli, Professor in the Faculty of Law at Lyons University, Deputy, 
and reporter to the Chamber of Deputies on the Social Insurance Act, has published 
a new edition of his ‘* Practical Guide to Social Insurance ”, which first appeared 
in May 1928. This edition takes into account the changes made in the original 
text of the Act, and also all the Decrees and Regulations issued up to 1 July 1930. 
lt is of interest, not only to those directly responsible for the administration of 
the Act (the insurance funds and the public authorities), but also to all who are 
concerned in its administration in any way, employers, doctors, and insured persons 
alike. The competence of the author is attested by his academic position, and 
by his responsibility as reporter on the Act to the Chamber of Deputies. He has 
increased the clarity of his exposition by omitting all discussion of legal difficulties, 
though for doubtful cases he has taken care to indicate the solution that seems most 
appropriate at the moment. As a brief and lucid commentary on the Act itsélf 
and the Decrees and Regulations hitherto issued, Mr. Antonelli’s work eontains 
all that need be known of social insurance now that the Act is being put into opera- 
tion. 


Aranitovic, Relja. Les ressources et l'activité économique de la Yougoslavie. 
Preface by Louis EISENMANN. Paris, Pierre Bossuet, 1930. 503 pp. 60 frs. 

One of the most comprehensive studies published in French on the national 
resources and economic activity of Yugoslavia. The volume is in six parts, each 
dealing with a specific aspect of the economic situation of the country : abundant 
data, supplemented by statistical tables and diagrams, are supplied concerning 
agriculture, mineral resources, home trade, industry, finance, and communications. 


Associazione nazionale per la prevenzione degli infortuni cul lavoro. Statistica 
degli infortuni in agricoltura sotio Taspetto delle causali (Anno 1927). Milan, 1929. 
117 pp. 


Ausschuss zur Untersuchung der Erzeugungs- und Absatzbedingungen der 
deutschen Wirtschaft (Enquéte-Ausschuss). Das liindliche Siedlungswesen nach 
dem Kriege. Verhandlungen und Berichte des Unterausschusses fiir Landwirtschaft. 
(II. Unterausschuss.) Band 10. Berlin, 1930. vu + 221 pp. 

The Agricultural Sub-Committee of the Commission of Enquiry into the Condi- 
tions of Production and Marketing of German Industry has undertaken a special 
study on rural settlement in Germany since the war. This comprehensive report 
gives statistics on rural settlement since 1919. It describes how this settlement 
has been carried out, how it has been financed, and how land has been pro- 
cured. Finally, it examines the present situation of the settlers. 


- Die Arbeitsleistung im Maurergewerbe. Verhandlungen und Berichte 
des Unterausschusses fiir Arbeitsleistung. (IV. Unterausschuss.) Band 5. Berlin, 
1930. 23 pp. 

Under the provisions of the German Act of 15 April 1926, the fourth Sub- 
Committee of the Commission of Enquiry into the Conditions of Production 
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and Marketing of German Industry was instructed to determine the effects 
on output of fluctuations in working hours and wages. In this report on the build- 
ing industry (masonry), the Sub-Committee states that it has been unable to 
determine the effect of working hours on output, but that, as regards remuneration, 
i has been established that piece-work rates have a more stimulating effect on 
the workers than time rates. 


Bellerive, M. de. Petit aide-mémoire des assurances sociales. Ce que tout employeur 
doit savoir, Suivi du texte complet de la loi du § avril 1928 modifiée par les lois du 5 aottt 
2929 et du 30 avril 1930. Paris, Editions Spes, 1930. 136 pp. 9.50 frs. 


Bezanson, Anne, and Hussey, Miriam. Wage Methods and Selling Costs. Com- 
pensation of Sales Clerks in Four Major Departments in 31 Stores. Industrial 
Research Department. Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. University 
of Pennsylvania. Research Studies X. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1930. xxr + 405 pp. $4.50. 


After describing the different methods of wage payment in use in department 
stores and summarising the opinions of different managers on their respective values, 
the authors proceed to an exhaustive study of remuneration in four important depart- 
ments: hosiery, women’s ‘“‘ready-to-wear”’ apparel, men’s clothing, and house 
furnishings. Earnings are compared with sales and selling costs. An examination of 
seasonal factors gives an idea of the working of the different methods during fluctua- 
tions in business activity. The final chapters deal with “returned” goods, the 
relation of length of service and age to remuneration, discount to employees, and 
working hours. 

In a concluding chapter the authors make a detailed examination of typical 
methods of remuneration. In view of the different results obtained in department 
stores employing the same methods, they arrive at the conclusion that the value 
of each method depends on a multitude of factors and that “there is room for a 
great deal of standardisation’’. 


Cole, G. D. H. The Next Ten Years in British Social and Economic Policy. 
London, Macmillan, 1929. xxi + 459 pp. 


Mr. Cole explains that he set about writing this book because he was com- 
pelled by the movement of events to think out afresh his social and political creed. 
He remains “if anything rather more a socialist than ever’, but his conception 
of socialism “ has changed perforce with a changing world.” He examines in turn 
British trade, unemployment, the restoration of industry, the new capitalism, 
rationalisation, socialisation, workers’ control, wages, family allowances, popula- 
tion, the supply of capital, banks and credit, agriculture, control of trade and 
prices, imperial and foreign policy, local government, education, and budget 
questions. 

He holds that the discussion of these practical questions is far more important 
than many of the current controversies about labour policy, which he finds unsub- 
stantial and obsolete. Thus he says that “the idea that in some form workers’ 
eontrol of industry is an essential feature of socialism, that the structure of the 
industrial system has, as much as the structure of Parliament, to be democratised 
and made really responsible to and stimulative of democratic feeling, and that we 
must base our economic as well as our political institutions on some principle of 
functional administration, is no longer the fad of a small group of socialists needing 
a particular label, but a generally accepted and cardinal part of the Socialist faith. 
That controversy, which was really on a matter of principle, is over and done 
with.” 

Mr. Cole therefore deals with the practical questions, and on each one of them 
formulates a policy which in his view should be adopted by the Labour Party; 
he does this, however, “ not in any spirit of dogmatism but only as a contribution 
to discussion.”’ It is impossible to summarise these conclusions in a short biblio- 
graphical note, but as an example reference may be made to unemployment, one 
of the most burning questions in Great Britain to-day, concerning which Mr. Cole 
proposes the formation of a National Labour Corps to be used for the carrying 
out of useful work of social and economic reconstruction, while side by side with 
this emergency scheme the Government is urged to take steps to promote the 
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restoration of industry and the improvement of productive efficicncy, especially 
by measures designed to promote the flow of new capital into those industries 
and services in which it can be used to the greatest social advantage, and by the 
development of forms of State control and assistance designed to promote the 
necessary redistribution of productive resources. Reference may also be made to 
the interesting chapter on banks and credit and to Mr. Cole’s porposal that both 
the amount and the direction of credit available should be subject to public control. 


—— Gold, Credit and Employment. Four Essays for Laymen. London, George 
Allen and Unwin, 1930. 165 pp. 

This little book consists of four essays, of which the second and third have 
been previously published in The New Leader and the fourth in The New Statesman. 
They “are an attempt to outline in the simplest possible terms and in a purely 
practical way the elements of one of the most vital economic problems of our day 
—that of monetary policy in its relation to unemployment.” They succeed in 
doing this very well, but they do more, for Mr. Cole has suggestions to make for 
dealing with the unemployment problem. He thinks that currency and credit 
should be “ managed ” without reference to the supply of gold but in close relation 
to (a) the world level of prices, and (6) the country’s internal productive capacity. 
He proposes « big public works policy as a means of distributing the increased 
credit which the banks could then provide. He thinks that the Government should 
itself organise the works, and not leave this to the local authorities. Most of the 
points dealt with are examined at greater length in Mr. Cole’s The Neat Ten Years 
in British Social and Economic Policy, and are merely summarised in the present 
book. 


Comité central des allocations familiales. X° Congrés national des Allocations 
familiales, Lille, Boulogne, Calais, Tournai, Liége, Anvers, 19-24 mai 1930. Comte 
rendu. Paris. 240 pp. 

Contains the reports submitted to the Tenth Congress of the French Central 
Committee on Family Allowances. These reports deal mainly with the following 
questions : the social work of the equalisation funds of the northern region ; the 
development of the family allowance system from the international point of view ; 
the activities of members of the equalisation funds in connection with the housing 
question ; the influence of the work of the equalisation funds on infant mortality, 
the birth rate, etc. ; the economic and social education of the family ;equalisation 
funds and social insurance. 

The volume also contains the proceedings of the Congress and the report of 
the Director-General of the Central Committee reviewing the social work of the 
funds during the last ten years. 


Confédération nationale des Associations Agricoles. XJJ° Congrés de I’ Agri- 
culture francaise, Paris, 15-17 mai 1930. Compte rendu des travaux. Paris. 342 pp. 
15 frs. 

The report of the Twelfth French Agricultural Congress held in Paris in May 
1930 contains the papers read on this occasion and the discussions that followed. 
Most of them deal in one way or another with the question of the protection of 
French agriculture against foreign competition and the possibilities of improving 
the conditions under which French agricultural products are exported. Special 
mention may be made of a paper on the economic position of French agriculture 
in 1912 and 1929, and of a paper on broadcasting and agriculture. 


Crisolli, Dr. Karl-August. Reform der Landpacht. Berlin, Georg Stilke, 1930, 
vir + 151 pp. 

Since the war the question of the amendment of the German tenancy legislation 
has often been discussed. This year the Ministry of Justice published outlines 
of suggested amendments to the Agricultural Tenancy Act. The author examines 
and criticises the proposed amendments, which are reprinted in an appendix. 


Das Recht des Landwirtes in der tschechoslowakischen Republik. WU. Band. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Camillo WorLIEzEK. Prague, H. Korkisch, 1930. vm + 
242 pp. ; 
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The second volume of this handbook on agricultural law in Czechoslovakia 
deals with taxation and social insurance in agriculture. The second half of the 
volume is devoted to a description and discussion of systems of social insurance 
for agricultural workers and of accident insurance. 


Deutsche Reichspost. Unfallvorschriften fiir den Telegraphenbaudiensi. Berlin, 
1930. 56 pp. 


Deutscher Landwirtschaftsrat. Die Verhandlungen der 59. Vollversammlung 
in Miinster i.W. Jahresbericht des Deutschen Landwirtschaftsrats 1928-1929. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Wilhelm Kurscuer und Dr. Ewald Rosensrock. Archiv des 
Deutschen Landwirtschaftsrats. 47. Jahrgang. Berlin, 1929. 324 pp. 

The forty-seventh volume of the records of the German Agricultural Council 
contains the report of the Council for the year 1928-1929 and the proceedings of 
the general meeting held at Miinster in September 1929. Among the questions 
discussed on this occasion may be mentioned the effect of the agricultural crisis 
on small peasant farming, and the revision of the unemployment insurance system. 


Djang, Siao-Mei. Women’s Part in the English Co-operative Movement and 
Related Problems. 'Thése présentée 4 Université de Genéve pour Pobtention du 
grade de Docteur en Sciences politiques. Geneva, Imprimerie Jent, 1930. 167 pp. 


Ergebnisse der Sozialen Hygiene und Gesundheitsfiirsorge. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. A. GROTJAHN, Dr. L. LANGSTEIN und Dr. F. Rotr. Band II. Leipzig, Georg 
Thieme, 1930. 497 pp., illustr. 

Among the thirteen articles published in this volume, special mention may be 
made of the study by Dr. Kanrorowicz on “The mortality from tuberculosis in 
England and Wales”, which includes a special chapter (pp. 193-212) on occupa- 
tional mortality from tuberculosis, based on the data given in the reports of the 
Registrar-General. 


Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. Proceedings of the 
Third Annual Meeting, held at Delhi, 14, 15 and 16 February 1930. Delhi, 1930. 
Iv + 265 + 5 pp. 


Fensch, Dr. H. L. Betriebsergebnisse der Deutschen Landwirtschaft in den 
Wirtschaftsjahren 1924, 1925, 1927, 1928. Archiv des Deutschen Landwirtschafts- 
rates. 47. Jahrgang. Sonderdruck aus dem Jahresbericht der Betriebsstelic. 
Berlin, Deutscher Schriftenverlag, 1929. 98 pp. 

The important documentation on farm book-keeping results in Germany 
published by the Commission of Enquiry into the Conditions of Production and! 
Marketing of German Industry covered the years 1924-1925 and 1926-1927. The 
competent bureau of the German Agricultural Council, which collaborated with 
the Commission of Enquiry, has now published book-keeping results for 1927- 
1928. The publication reproduces the figures for the three previous years in order 
to show the development since 1924-1925. In each year accounts for more than 
3,000 farms have been compiled. It is stated that during the period of four years 
under examination the total labour costs measured in absolute figures have in- 
creased from year to year. 


Gibaud, Paul. La tuberculose dans les P.T.T. Rapport au VI™¢ Congrés de 
VILP.T.T. a& Copenhague, 12-15 aotit 1930. Vienna, International Secretariat of 
Postal, Telegraph and Telephone Workers. 20 pp. 

A study of tuberculosis as an occupational disease among postal, telegraph 
and telephone workers. The author disputes the theory of the non-industrial 
character of tuberculosis among these workers. 

After describing the causes of infection and therapeutic measures, he considers 
preventive measures: selection of candidates, general sanitary conditions of 
workplaces, personal hygiene, and, in particular, the diagnosis and treatment of 
tuberculous cases. In the second part, he gives particulars of the incidence of 
tuberculosis among postal, telegraph and telephone workers in the different coun- 
tries, and of special laws and regulations, special administrative measures, ete. 
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Goldbaum, Dr. Wenzel. Tonfilmrecht. Stilkes Rechtsbibliothek Nr. 90. Die 
Gesetze des Deutschen Reichs und der deutschen Linder mit systematischen 
Erlauterungen. Berlin, Georg Stilke, 1929. 112 pp. 4.50 marks. 

While there have been many studies of the sound film from the technical 
standpoint, the legal problems to which it gives rise have so far been dealt with 
very inadequately. Dr. Goldbaum’s book repairs tlie omission to some extent, 
and may even be said to satisfy, especially in Germany, a certain public demand 
caused by what is regarded as an invasion of the national market by foreign films 
and apparatus. The author discusses the legal bases of authors’ rights for each 
system of sound recording at present in use, and then examines German and inter- 
national law on the matter, both private and public. In an appendix he reproduces 
certain decisions of the German Federal Court that serve as precedents. 


Guerrero, J. Gustave. La codification du droit international. La premiére Con- 
Sérence, La Haye, 13 mars-12 avril 1930. Notice introductive de Marcel Smperr. 
Paris, A. Pedone, 1930. vir + 232 pp. 

Mr. Guerrero, who took part in the first Conference on the Codification of Inter- 
national Law, has published a book on the work of the Conference under the 
auspices of the Revue générale de Droit international public. The volume is 
both a report and a commentary. While the practical utility of the report will be 
appreciated, the sound discernment which characterises the commentary also 
deserves recognition. On the universal nature of international law, on the some- 
what antiquated notion of sovereignty, on the methods of procedure in the 
codification of international law, the author propounds views which are not 
only interesting but always in favour of the legal regulation of international 
relations. Numerous appendices complete the work and add to its interest. 


Haack, Richard, and Heusinger, Dr. Adolf. Die Finanzierung der landlichen 
Siedlung in Preussen. Kommentar zur Preussischen Landesrentenbank-, Renten- 
guts- und Anerbenguts-Gesetzgebung. Berlin, Deutsche Landbuchhandlung, 1929. 


xI + 542 pp. 

As its title indicates, this book deals with the financing of land settlement in 
Prussia in the form of a detailed commentary on the legislation controlling the Land 
Rent Bank, hereditary rental farms (Rentengiiter) and other hereditary farms 
(Anerbengiiter). The principal provisions dealt with are those of the 1927 Act 
on the Land Rent Bank and connected regulations. The introductory part of the 
book contains an admirable discussion of the financing of land settlement in Prus- 
sia. The texts of many legislative measures are reproduced in appendices. The 
financing of land settlement is an important and complicated problem, and one 
on which it is most difficult to get a comprehensive view. A handbook of this kind 
8; therefore likely to prove most useful to students interested in this question. 


Hanna, Gertrud. Frauenarbeit und Internationales Arbeitsamt. Schriftenreihe : 
Internationale Sozialpolitik. Herausgeber Willy Donav. Berlin, Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Gewerschafts bund, 1930. 20 pp. 

A short summary of the work of the International Labour Organisation fur the 
protection of women workers. 


Hansen, Max Kjaer. Arbejdsloshedsproblemet i Danmark. Copenhagen, L. 
Thrich, 1930. 114 pp. 

A comprchensive study of the various aspects of the unemployment problem 
in Denmark. The volume is in three parts ; the first is devoted to some general 
considerations on unemployment, the second to an examination of unemployment 
in the different trades and industries, and the third to an analysis of the causes 
of unemployment. 

Although the author does not overlook the relation to unemployment of such 
factors as progress in technology, modification in the structure of various industries, 
etc., the principal causes of the evil should, in his view, be sought in the normal 
but relatively high seasonal unemployment and in cyclical depressions, which 
originated in deflation. 

The study contains a great deal of valuable information and numerous dia- 
grams and statistical tables. 
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Hobson, J. A. Rationalisation and Unemployment. An Economic Dilemma. 
London, George Allen and Unwin, 1930. 128 pp. 

A note on this book appeared in Industrial and Labour Information,Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 2, 13 October 1930, page 58. 


Homburg, R. Le droit d’interpretation des acteurs et des artistes exécutants. 
Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1930. vim -+ 160 pp. 

This work by Mr. Homburg, general secretary of the International Broad- 
casting Committee, is the first comprehensive treatise on performers’ rights, a 
question that is of vital interest to musicians as well as to actors. The national 
and international associations of artists and performers have almost unanimously 
requested the International Labour Office to take up the question of the inter- 
national regulation of their rights in connection with broadcasting and the mechanical 
reproduction of sound. Mr. Homburg considers the present state of the law on the 
subject from both the national and the international standpoints, and deals at 
length with the legal nature of performers’ pecuniary and moral rights. Perhaps 
the most important chapter of the book is the one in which the author examines 
whether performers’ rights are a particular case of copyright law or whether they 
are a legally distinct innovation ; his conclusion is in favour of the latter thesis. 


Hutt, W. H. The Theory of Collective Bargaining. History, Analysis and 
Criticism of the Principal Theories which have sought to explain the Effects of Trade 
Unions and Employers’ Associations upon the Distribution of the Product of Industry. 
London, P. S. King and Son, 1930. vir + 112 pp. 

This essay sets out to controvert the generally accepted view that combination 
on the part of workers, by increasing their bargaining power, enables them to 
acquire a part of the “ normal” remuneration of some factor of production other 
than labour, or at least serves to prevent part of labour’s share being transferred 
to some other factor. The argument is non-topical and somewhat academic 
but interestingly presented and well documented. The conclusion reached is that 
“ the rate of wages which is best for the workers as a whole is that which is deter- 
mined in the free market”. According to this theory collective bargaining would 
be most usefully confined to hours and conditions of work, which are essentially 
social matters and are best decided collectively. 


Jochmann, Hans. Arbeitszeit, Arbeitserfolg und Arbeiter im Ruhrbergbau. 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der staatswissenschaftlichen Doktorwiirde 
genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultaét der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat 
zu Berlin. Berlin, Gebriider Hoffmann, 1929. 50 pp. 


This thesis forms part of a more important work in which Mr. Jochmann’s 
object is to show the development of the legal regulation of working hours in mines 
in the Ruhr and its influence on production. The author reaches the conclusion 
that the reduction in working hours during the years 1919-1923 led to a decrease 
in output which could be compensated by rationalisation and improvement in 
vocational training. The reduction of the daily working hours is held to have 
been beneficial to the health of the workers. 


Keeser, Dr. E., Froboese, Dr. V., Turnau, Dr. R., and others. Tozikologie und 
Hygiene des Krafifahrwesens. (Auspuffgase und Benzine.) Schriften aus dem 
Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbehygiene. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft fiir Gewerbehygiene in Frankfurt a. Main. Neue Folge. Heft 29. Berlin, 
1930. vit + 106 pp. 


In view of the importance to the public of hygienic conditions in motor trans- 
port the Health Department of the Reich decided to undertake a study of the ques- 
tion in collaboration with the Pigment Manufacturers’ Company (J. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G.). The results of this enquiry are given in this book, which includes, 
in addition to a general survey, four chapters dealing respectively with the chemical 
analysis of exhaust gases, toxicological research, investigations into hygienic con- 
ditions, and toxicology and hygiene in motor transport. The study shows that 
carbon monoxide is the only substance contained in exhaust gases that has an acute 
noxious action. As the concentration of carbon monoxide never exceeds a certain 
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rate in the open, the investigators conclude that the risk of poisoning by exhaust 
gases is nil for persons moving about the streets. On the other hand, there is a 
danger for persons who have to remain for several hours on end at spots where 
motor traffic is intense, and especially in places where exhaust gases may accu- 
mulate (garages, repair workshops, etc.); in these places hygienic measures are 
called for, and it is not possible to guarantee absolute immunity under present 
conditions. Harmful effects due to the fuels themselves seem unlikely ; some 
protective measures, however, are indicated (ventilation for the removal of oil 
vapour, etc.). As regards chronic lesions, no plausible explanation has so far been 
offered. Special attention should be devoted to pulmonary lesions, which appear 
to be due to condensable components of the gases. 


Keren Hayesod. Siatistical Abstract of Palestine.  Statistisches Handbuch 
fiir Paldstina, 1929. Compiled by David Gurevicn, F.S.S., F.R.E.S. Jerusalem, 
1930. xv + 274 pp. 


Kisléghi Nagy, Dénes. 4: emberi munka bileselete. Kézgazdasagi Kényvtar 
kiadja a Magyar Kézgazdasagi Tarsasag. X. Kétet. Budapest, R. Gergely, 
1930. 143 pp. 

A philosophical introduction to the study of social economics. The author 
tirst makes a methodical analysis of the fundamental concept of work, which he 
considers as a border notion between social economics and other sciences. Conse- 
quently, he does not confine himself to an examination of the subject from the 
economic standpoint, but analyses it also from the point of view of its relation 
to philosophy and sociology, and throws light on it through biological and psycho- 
logical comparisons and parallels drawn from the history of religions and peoples, 
and from the life of primitive tribes to-day. He devotes special chapters to the 
relations between work and life, economic and technical development, society and 
culture, and expounds a theory of the division of labour and of socialised work. 
He then sets forth the fundamental notions of capital, exchange, markets, enter- 
prise and the creation of capital from the point of view of labour, and concludes 
with an appreciation of the Marxist theory of the value of work. 


Kobayashi, Ushisaburo. The Basic Industries and Social History of Japan 
1914-1918. Economic and Social History of the World War. Japanese Series. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Division of Economies and History. 
New Haven, Yale University Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1930. x + 280 pp. 

A study of the effect of the war on the basic industries of Japan. In many ways 
it supplements the studies by Mr. K. Yamasaki on the commerce of Japan and 
by Mr. G. Ogawa on her industry, published in the same series. The sudden expan- 
sion of the various industries in consequence of the war in Europe, the loss of equi- 
librium in the economic structure of the country, and the measures taken by the 
Government to meet emergencies are traced in detail. The last chapter of the 
volume is devoted to a comparatively brief examination of the social effects of 
the war ; it discusses the spread of profiteering, the contrast between the prosperity 
of the new “ war-rich ” and the indigence of certain classes of consumers, the high 
cost of living, the rice riots, and the growing importance of the labour question. 


Krug, Dr. R., Rothe, F.. Wenzel, J. Das Tiefdruckverfahren unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Massnahmen zur Vermeidung von Schddigungen bei seiner 
Verwendung. tm Auftrag des Technischen Ausschusses der Deutschen Gesclischaft 
fiir Gewerbehygiene. Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbehygiene. Heraus- 
gegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Neue Folge. Heft 23. 
Berlin, 1930. 35 pp., illustr. 

The first edition of this work, which appeared early in 1930, was rapidly ex- 
hausted and the publication of a second edition became necessary. After a general 
review of the technique and processes in copperplate printing, special chapters 
are devoted to colours and solvents, the development of noxious fumes and exhaust 
systems, risks of fire and their prevention. In this new edition a paragraph has been 
added on exhaust apparatus for the removal of dust from planing machines and 
from machines for polishing copper, cylinders. 
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Kummer, Kurt. Die Entwicklung der landwirtschajtlichen Siedlung in der 
Provinz Grenzmark Posen-Westpreussen. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung 
der Doktorwiirde genehmigt von dem Senat der Landwirtschaftlichen Hochschule 
zu Berlin. Habelschwerdt, Buchdruckerei Groeger, 1929. 124 pp. 

This thesis describes the development of agricultural settlement in two eastern 
German provinces. It gives the history of colonisation in these districts and dis- 
cusses settlement work undertaken under current legislation. 


Labour Party. Reports on Equal Pay for Equal Work and First Steps towards 
a Domestic Workers’ Charter. Presented by the Standing Joint Committee of 
Industrial Women’s Organisations to the National Conference of Labour Women, 
London, 3-5 June 1930. London. 24 pp. 1d. 


Lang, Laurenz. Rationalisierung der Sozialversicherung. Untersuchungen tiber 
die Neugestaltung der deutschen Sozialversicherung. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 
1929. 76 pp. 

This is an original study of the rationalisation of social insurance. The organis- 
ation and working of social insurance in Germany are subjected to a critical analysis 
that brings out the great usefulness of insurance institutions. The author considers, 
however, that the number and variety of these institutions, some of them on a 
territorial, and some on an industrial, basis, according to the risks covered, are 
irrational, and likely to hamper efficiency. On the ground that a partial reform is 
inadequate, he proposes a clean sweep of the existing organisation. He would give 
up the idea of specialisation according to risk, and abolish the existing institutions, 
to set up instead large mutual insurance organisations on a territorial basis, to cover 
the risk of loss of earnings owing to inability to earn for any reason whatever. 
The associations in each region would form a federation, and the regional federations 
a national union. Even those readers who cannot subscribe to the radical conclusions 
of the author cannot fail to be interested in his arguments and his very direct 


proposals. 


Magayrorszagi Szakservezeti Tanacs. .1 Szakszervezeli Mozgalom Magyar- 
orszagon 1926-1929. Budapest, Vilagossag Koényvnyomda. 212 pp. 

An account of the Hungarian trade union movement from 1926 to 1929 followed 
by a report of the ninth Trade Union Congress. 


Margalith, Aaron M. The International Mandates. Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. Extra Volumes. New Series, No. 8. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1930. 1x+-242 pp. 

This study attempts to answer the question “What is a Mandate ?” by an 
account of the Mandates system from the historical, descriptive, and analytical 
points of view. A quarter of the volume is devoted to a discussion of the problem 
of the situs of sovereignty in the case of Mandated Territories, with a useful citation 
of authorities, and the author arrives at the conclusion that a definite solution of 
this problem has been deliberately and expediently avoided. The connection of the 

Jnited States of America with the Mandates system is usefully emphasised. 


Maxion, Dr. Kurt. Die biskerigen Wirkungen des Reichssiedlungsgesetzes. Mit 
einem Geleitwort von Dr. B. Moti, Staat und Landwirtschaft. Agrarpolitische 
Beitriige. Berlin, Paul Parey, 1930. vu1-4-123 pp. 

This series of short studies by different authors, called “ The State and Agri- 
culture ”’, is designed to present, in brief form, the results of really important new 
developments in German agriculture. No attempt is to be made at a vast collection 
of material, although a first-hand study of the questions handled is presupposed. 
The present study, which opens the series, deals with the effects of ten years’ appli- 
cation of the German Federal Land Settlement Act. 


Miinzinger, Dr. Adolf. Der Arbeitsertrag der béuerlichen Familienwirtschaft, 
Eine biauerliche Betriebserhebung in Wiirttemberg. Mit verschiedenen Mitarbeiten 
durchgefiihrt und dargestelit. Erster Band, 1x+ 459 pp. Zweiter Band, v+ 
463-885 pp. Berlin, Paul Parey, 1929. 
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This work, on the output of the farmer’s own labour and that of the members 
of his family on peasant holdings, is an important contribution to the subject. 
It is based on enquiries undertaken by ten collaborators of the author—each of 
whom passed a year as an ordinary worker on a peasant holding in Wiirttemberg— 
and contains ten monographs on these farms, giving detailed information on their 
structure and organisation, the length of the working day, and the output com- 
pared with the labour performed. In the final part of the book the author shows 
how little remuneration the farmer receives per hour’s work. He examines the 
reasons, and concludes that this result is partly due to the farmer’s ignorance 
with regard to the economic turnover on his own holding, unpractical arrangement 
of the buildings, insufficient use of machinery, and too great parcelling out of the 
land of each farm, which urgently calls for reconsolidation. Among the remedies 
advocated are the vocational training of the farmer and the introduction of book- 
keeping on every farm. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Jndustry’s Age of Reason. lourteenth 
Annual Report of the President. New York, 1930. 47 pp. 


—— The Cost of Living in the United States 1914-1929. New York, 1930. xvt 
+190 pp. $2.50. 
This report brings up to date previous studies on the subject. 


Niehaus, Dr. Heinrich, and Marckmann, Dr. Ernst. (a) Die landwirtschaftlichen 
Betriebsgréssen und ihre Mischung in ihrer betriebs- und volkswirtschaftlichen Bedeu- 
tung dargelegt an den Verhdltnissen im Fiirstentum Osnabriick, von Dr. Heinrich 
NreHAus. (b) Das Betriebsgriéssenproblem in den Holsteinischen Elbmarschen unter 
Beriicksichtigung der verschiedenen Betriebsformen, von Dr. Ernst MARCKMANN. 
Vorwort von M. Serinc. Untersuchungen des Deutschen Forschungsinstituts fiir 
Agrar- und Siedlungswesen iiber die zweckmiissigen Betriebsgréssen in der Landwirt - 
schaft. Berlin, Paul Parey, 1929. x11+222 pp. 

Contains two studies on the most profitable size of farms in Germany. The 
studies were carried out under the auspices of the German Research Institute for 
Land Tenure and Land Settlement in order to throw light on the economic and 
social effects of that side of the national land settlement policy which aims at 
enlarging smallholdings to an optimum size. The two districts in which the studies 
were carried out differ greatly from each other. In the one, adaptation of the small- 
holding to the economic conditions of the district would be best arrived at by changes 
in farm organisation and farm production, while in the other this adaptation would 
necessitate a change in the size of the farm. The two studies are thus complementary. 


Orne, Anders. Lantbrukets Nédlige och Raddningen Dérur. Stockholm, Koo- 
perativa Férbundets Bokférlag, 1929. 48 pp. 


Perry, Armstrong. Radio in Education. The Ohio School of the Air and Other 
Experiments. Second Edition. New York, Payne Fund, 1929. 166 pp. $1. 


Peters, Josef, and Kaschin, Karel. //orni Zdkony Ceskoslovenské. Prague, 
“Ceskoslovensky Kompas”’, 1930. 631 pp. 

Contains the texts of the legal provisions relating to the mining industry in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesie, with a commentary. 


Reichsverband deutscher Konsumvereine. Jahrbuch. Sechzehnier Jakrgang 
1929. Herausgegeben von Peter Scuitack. Cologne, “ Gepag *’, 1930. v1i-+-487 pp- 

The National Union of German Distributive Co-operative Societies, which has 
its headquarters at Cologne, has how decided to publish its year book regularly. 
The above issue contains the reports of the Union for 1929. It is in five parts relat- 
ing respectively to: (1) the German co-operative societies (statistics, situation 
of the large federations, institutions common to the whole co-operative movement, 
the Prussian Central Co-operative Fund) ; (2) the development of the Union (with 
a verbatim report of the Twentieth Congress) ; (3) the development of the central 
economic organisations of the Union : (4) detailed statistics concerning the various 
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federations affiliated to the Union ; (5) an alphabetical list of localities in which the 
headquarters and the shops of the affiliated co-operative societies are situated. 


Ryba, Gustav. Handbuch des Grubenrettungswesens. Eine dem neuesten Stande 
der Wissenschaft, Technik und Erfahrung Rechnung tragende Darstellung des 
Grubenreitungswesens sowie der einschligigen Einrichtungen und Massnahmen. 
Erster Band. Brdnde und Grubenexplosionen. Die Ursachen, die Verhiitung sowie 
die Bekémpfung dieser Ereignisse und ihrer Folgen. x111+ 302 pp., illustr. Zweiter 
Band. Gas- und Wassertauchgerdte. x11+502 pp., illustr. Leipzig, Arthur Felix, 
1929-1930. 


Sander, Dr. Fritz. Allgemeine Geschdftslehre. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1930. 
XVI + 572 pp. 

Dr. Sander, Professor in the German Polytechnic School at Prague, here studies 
social relations, more especially from the standpoint of psychology and logic. 
He does not take into account either ethnographical data or previous writings on 
the subject, but develops his ideas solely by the deductive method. Chapters VI 
and IX may present a certain interest for the study of the class struggle and the 
economic organisation of society. 


Scelle, Georges. L’Organisation internationale du Travail et le B1.T. Preface 
by Albert Tuomas. Paris, Librairie des sciences politiques ct sociales, Marcel 
Riviére, 1930. xv + 333 pp. 35 frs. 

While the author’s aim is primarily propadanda and his object to provide the 
general public with a description of the working and activities of the International 
Labour Organisation, he has, at the same time, written a highly original work, 
which, by the theses, often daring, and the general coneeptions expounded, claims 
the attention of all who have reflected on the nature and mission of international 
institutions. 

Some of Mr. Sccliie’s ideas will no doubt arouse controversy. When, for instance, 
he refutes the view that the League of Nations is “a simple instrument of diplomatic 
co-operation between governments’’, condemns any desire on its part to become 
a super-State, and upholds “the anarchy of national sovereignties”, and when 
he declares that the League of Nations is in fact a political society to which the 
Peace Treaties have given a constitutional and legal organisation, he is perhaps 
in line with the social evolution which began in 1919 and will eventually compel 
general acceptance of his view ; yet one cannot fail to observe, as Mr. Albert Thomas 
points out in his preface to the work, that, whatever its potentialities, the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation is none the less bound at present by a number of 
texts assigning its attributes, confirmed by formal decisions of the various con- 
stituent parts of the Organisation, which are far from proceeding from the 
same conceptions as those of the author. 

The novelty and boldness of these ideas add to the interest of the work by the 
new light they throw on the different questions treated. They enliven the picture 
given of the working and activities of the Organisation, a picture which displays 
on every page the personality of the author, his ease in legal argument, his constant 
regard for social realities, his keen appreciation of the results already attained, and, 
especially, his inspiring faith in the future of the Organisation. 


Scottish Trades Union Congress. T'hirty-third Annual Report 1930. Including 
Proposed New Statutory Machinery for Promotion of Collective Agreements ( Third 
Report on Methods of Regulating Wages) and Report of Organisation of Women 
Annual Conference. Glasgow, 1930. 188 pp. 6d. 


Seszenesks, A. Das genossenschaftliche Versicherungswesen in Letiland. Riga, 
1930. 16 pp. 


Skvor, Dr. Vaclav, and Horak, Dr. Otakar. Organisacni a svépomocné prostredky 
zemedelce pro reseni zemedelské krise. Prague, Ceskoslovenska Akademie Zemedciska 
1930. 117 pp. 18 koruny. 

Contains the text of the lectures and debates organised by the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Agriculture on the present crisis in agriculture. Special mention may 
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be made of the lectures by Mr. Retcu on the réle of trade organisations in the agri- 
cultural crisis, and by Mr. Horak on the rationalisation of agricultural production. 
Several references are made to the ideas put forward by the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the organisation of agriculture. 


Sohnrey, Heinrich. Wegiweiser fiir lindliche Wohlfahrtsarbeit (Wohlfahrts- und 
Heimatpflege). Vierte, vollig erneuerte und stark vermehrte Auflage. Berlin, 
Deutsche Landbuchhandlung, 1930. 490 pp. 

After more than twenty years since the publication of the third edition, a fourth 
revised edition of the German Handbook on Rural Welfare Work by the well- 
known expert on this subject, Professor Sohnrey, has appeared. The book is in six 
parts, dealing respectively with rural welfare work in connection with social econo- 
mic problems, education, hygiene, relief work, local government administration, 
and rural life. In the first part special attention is devoted to the improvement 
of the conditions of rural workers. 


Somary, Dr. Felix. Wandlungen der Weltwirtschaft seit dem Kriege. Tubingen, 
J.C. B. Mohr, 1929. 202 pp. 

This work is one of the best that have yet appeared on the political and economic 
changes that have taken place since the war in Europe as a whole and in each of 
the different European countries. The author examines certain outstanding political 
and economic problems with a full knowledge of the countries and peoples concerned 
and of the works already published on the subject. 


Stein, Dr. Oswald. Die Rationalisierung der Sozialversicherung in internationaler 
Betrachtung. Sonderabdruck aus Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Versicherungs-Wissen- 
schaft, Band 30, Heft 8. Herausgegeben vom Deutschen Verein fiir Versicherungs- 
Wissenschaft. Berlin, EK. 5S. Mittler, 1930. Pp. 249-263. 

A lecture on rationalisation tendencies in social insurance delivered at the 
general meeting of the German Association for the Study of Insurance. The author 
discusses the widening scope of social insurance legislation, the increasingly impor- 
tant part played by insurance in national economy, the problem of the unification 
of institutions, and the most recent methods used in the payment of benefit in cash 
and in kind. 


Szwajnoch, Inz. Zorganizowanie ochrony od wypadkow neiszczesliwych w Wojew- 
odztwie Slaskiem. Organisierung des Unfallschutzes in der Wojewodschaft Schlesien. 
Zweite unveriinderte Auflage. Slaski Instytut Bezpieczenstwa Pracy. Katowies, 
1930. 46 pp. 


The Financial Post Business Year Book, Canada and Newfoundland 1930. 
Toronto, New York, London, The Maclean Publishing Co. 216 pp., tables aud 
diagrams. 


Trente années de la Société centrale de crédit mutuel du Royaume de Hongrie, 
1898-1928. Budapest, “Patria”, 1929. 48 pp., tables and diagrams. 


Treude, Fritz. Das Direktionsrecht des Arbeitgebers. Unaugural-Dissertation 
zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde einer Hohen Rechtswissenschaftlichen Fakultit 
der Universitit Kéln. 1930. 1v-+-38 pp. 


Truscott. S.J. Scientific Management in Mining. Presidential Address, Institu- 
tion of Mining and Metallurgy, 16 May 1929. London. 27 pp. 

Professor Truscott’s presidential address for 1929 to the Institution of Mining 
and Metallurgy deals with the application of modern methods to the mining in- 
dustry. Professor Truscott considers that, owing to the risks and heavy initial 
expenditure involved, scientific management methods are more essential to 
the proper conduct of mining than to any other industrial activity. Although 
specifically concerned with mining, much of what Professor Truscott says has a 
general application. ‘* Management”, he says, ‘* has not only a technique but a 
psychology. That management shall sueceed it must be accepted willingly, and 
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must carry everyone with it. Body, interest, and will, must all be engaged, and of 
these the will is the most essential. ” 


Union des Industries métallurgiques et miniéres, de la construction mécanique 
électrique et métallique, et des industries qui s’y rattachent. Annuaire 1929-1930. 
Paris. xx-+372 pp. 


Union eyndicale suisse. Rapport 1927-1930. La Chaux-de-Fonds. 99 pp. 


University of Virginia. Institute for Research in the Social Sciences. Labour 
in the Industrial South. A Survey of Wages and Living Conditions in Three Major 
Industries of the New Industrial South. By Abraham BERGLUND, George T. STARNES 
and Frank T. de Vyver. Institute Monograph No. 9. Virginia, 1930. x111+ 176 pp. 


For more than a year attention has been focussed upon industrial relations 
in the Southern States of the United States. Special interest has been aroused by 
dramatic reports of industrial conflict, particularly in North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, through the highly competitive relationship between the textile industries 
of the South and of the New England States and through the intensive organisation 
campaign being conducted by the American Federation of Labour. Because of 
these circumstances and in the absence of any substantially scientific treatment 
of the factors involved in the rapid industrialisation of the Southern States, this 
report by three members of the Faculty of the University of Virginia is both timely 
and welcome. 

The eleven States considered by the authors to represent “The Industrial 
South” are those which constituted the Confederacy during the Civil War of 
1861-1865. The report deals primarily with wages, hours and certain working 
conditions in a large number of enterprises in the furniture, lumber, and cotton 
textile industries in some of these States. 

As an introduction to the technical treatment of conditions in these three repre- 
sentative industries, there is a descriptive and statistical treatment of the extent 
and development of industrialisation, an analysis of the Southern workers’ back- 
ground, and a study of cost of living in the South. Attention is called to such 
conditions in the South as the presence of a labour supply which is large in relation 
to capital, and the survival of low standards of living among workers, of methods 
of craftmanship, and in some regions even of a barter economy, all dating from a 
bygone age. No attempt has been made to investigate such matters as the progress 
or status of trade unionism, State labour legislation, the work of women and 
children in mills and factories, or workmen’s compensation laws, but some consider- 
tion is given to the welfare work and other measures employed in the Southern 
cotton mills to supplement wages. 

The statistics of wages and hours are given ample treatment in the form of 
statistical tables and diagrams. These statistics indicate that the workers in the 
new industrial South receive on the average a money wage much below that of the 
country as a whole and that long hours are generally prevalent. The study made 
of the cost of living tends to contradict the generally accepted notion that com- 
parisons between the North and the South are favourable to the latter. 

Taking into account certain limitations only too frankly acknowledged by the 
authors, this study is especially valuable for its analysis of those factors which 
are fundamentally responsible for conditions as they are and will greatly facilitate 
the work of future students of industrial relations in the South. 


Vahlbruch, Dr. Rudolf. Ausgleich der Arbeitsspitzen unter den verschiedenen 
Verhdlinissen der Landwirtschaft und besonderer Beriicksichtigung schleswig-hol- 
steinischer Betriebe. Zugleich ein Beitrag zu der Frage einer zweckmiissigeren 
Gestaltung des Arbeits- und Lohnaufwandes. Berlin, Paul Parey, 1930. x-+- 129 pp. 

In recent years much attention has been paid to the possibility of straightening 
out the seasonal oscillations of labour demand in agriculture in the course of the 
year. The present book examines the general conditions of such a policy. It also 
contains an account of detailed studies carried out on twelve farms in Schleswig- 
Holstein. These enquiries show that the cost of labour on a farm is very closely 
connected with the regularised or irregular use of labour over the seasons. 
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Vandervelde, Emile. Etudes marzistes. Deuxiéme édition complétée et mise 
a jour de Le Marwisme a-t-il fait faillite? Etudes politiques et sociales, XIX. 
Brussels, L’Eglantine, 1930. 237 pp. 


Verbond van Nederlandsche Werkgevers. Wierde Verslag Juli 1929-Juli 1930. 
The Hague, 1930. 119 pp. 


Verein fiir Saéuglingsfiirsorge und Wohlfahrtepflege im Regierungsbezirk Diissel- 
dorf. Jahresberichte 1927 bis 1929. Diisseldorf. 169 pp. 


Verth, Dr. M. zur. Lumbago und Lumbago ossea unter besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung der Unfallentstehung. MHefte zur Unfallheilkunde. Beihefte zur “Monats- 
schrift fiir Unfallheilkunde und Versicherungsmedizin”. Leipzig, F. C.W. Vogel. 
72 pp., illustr. 6 marks. 


Vocabulaire juridique. Rédigé par des professeurs de droit, des magistrats 
et des juriconsultes, sous la direction de Henri CaprTant. 1° fascicule. Paris, Les 
Presses universitaires de France, 1930. 80 pp. 


The work of which this is the first part is frankly a collection of definitions, and 
not a summary or explanation of the law. In spite of its limited object, the Voca- 
bulaire juridique, which is compiled with scientific accuracy and conciseness, is 
fitted to render great service to all persons whose activities or studies bring them 
into contact with “the language of the law”’. 


Vorrichtungen zum staubfreien Umfiillen und Verpacken staubférmiger Stoffe. 
Herausgegeben vom Vorstand der Berufsgenossenschaft der Chemischen Industrie 
anlasslich der Internationalen Hygieneausstellung Dresden 1930. Beihefte zum 
Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhiitung. Herausgegeben von der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Beiheft 19. Berlin, 1930. 1v-+ 48 pp. 
4.80 marks. 


This volume is the third of a series published by the Trade Association of the 
German Chemical Industry which, in view of the Orders issued by the German 
Ministry of Labour on the extension of accident insurance to cover certain industrial 
diseases, is endeavouring to intensify efforts to stamp out these diseases. Although 
the legal provisions concerning affections due to dusts do not go very far, the Man- 
aging Committee of the Association has considered it useful to collect and publish 
information on the prevention and removal of dust. The above well-illustrated 
pamphlet contains particulars of the most up-to-date equipment for the purpose 
that is in actual use in industry. 


Weber, Max. Fragen der Rationalisierung. Gewerkschaftliche Schriften, heraus- 
gegeben vom Schweizerischen Gewerkschaftsbund. Heft I. Zurich, Kommissions- 
verlag der Genossenschaftsbuchhandlung, 1930. 48 pp. 


While dealing principally with the advantageous economic effects of rationalisa 
tion, this pamphlet also maintains not only that its effects on the worker may be 
beneficent, but that it is actually desirable with a view to improving conditions of 
work. For this reason the trade unions should not fight rationalisation, but support 
it, for if it is properly carried out, the worker may arrive at the maximum of output 
with the minimum of effort, in the best conditions of work, without suffering 
material or other injury. The trade unions could contribute much towards this end 
by helping in questions of rationalisation, so securing for the workers higher wages, 
shorter hours, healthier workplaces, less strain, and other advantages. 


Weil, Pierre. La protection légale des employés privés. These pour le Doctorat. 
Université de Strasbourg. Faculté de Droit et des Sciences politiques. Paris, Stras- 
burg, Librairie Istra, 1930. 558 pp. 

The ever-increasing number of salaried employees in relation to the number of 
workers in industrial and commercial undertakings—due largely to the develop- 
ment of modern technique and to rationalisation—and the development of impor- 
tant trade union organisations of salaried employees, whose influence has been 
increasingly felt in recent years, have drawn attention in the different countries 
to the problems connected with the legal protection of this class of workers. 
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The contribution to the subject made by Mr. Weil in this thesis is particularly 
valuable since it is the first comprehensive study published on legislation relating 
to salaried employees. The first part discusses the development of the legal protec- 
tion of employees down to the post-war period. In the second part, the author 
examines the legislative measures which are applicable both to workers and to 
salaried employees and those which are applicable only to the latter. This work 
is not merely a documentary survey but a comparative analysis of legislation and 
a critical study which should prove extremely useful to all interested in problems 
eoncerning salaried employees. 


Wenzel, J. Die Unfall- und Gesundheitsgefahren der Kdltemaschinen. Schriften 
aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbehygiene. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen 
Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Neue Folge. Heft 32. Berlin, Julius Springer, 
1930. 74 pp., illustr. 6.90 marks. 


Wilkinson, H. L. The World’s Population Problems and a White Australia. 
London, P. S. King, 1930. xv1-+334 pp. 

The author’s main arguments are as follows: unless there is an immediate 
extension of birth control, the world’s population will increase at a very rapid rate, 
which will lead to intense pressure of population, unemployment and shortage of 
food ; peaceful migration is no longer a solution for over-population ; the production 
of food for the increasing population requires more intensive cultivation, the develop- 
ment of unused land and the conservation of rainfall ; war for the purpose of re- 
lieving over-population in certain countries cannot be regarded as improbable. 
About one-third of the book consists of a justification of the “White Australia” policy. 
The author has tried to crowd too much into a single book, with the result that it is 
rather superficial ; moreover, it contains a good many inaccuracies, particularly 
in the chapters dealing with migration. While supporting the “White Australia” 
policy, Mr. Wilkinson recognises that the problems he discusses have an international 
aspect, and he considers that if the Australian people prevent the immigration of 
non-Europeans or restrict the immigration of people from certain European coun- 
tries, they should certainly endeavour to assist as far as possible those overer »wded 
populations which may have been shut out “to expand their manufacturing and 
other industries by favourable customs duties and in other directions’’. 


Williams, Pierce, and Croxton, Frederick E. Corporation Contributions to Organ- 
tsed Community Welfare Services. Publications of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, No. 16. New York, 1930. 347 pp. 


Wyllie, James. Investigation into Farming Costs of Production and Financial 
Results. General Report on Six Years’ Results. South-Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wye, Kent (University ef London). Department of Economics. Report No. VIII. 
Pp. 213-288. 2s. 6d. 


Yepes, J. M. El Panamericanismo y el Derecho internacional. Bogota, 1930. 
X1I-+447 pp. 


Young, A. P. Rationalisation of Industry. A Lecture delivered to the Rugby 
Engineering Society on 16 October 1929. Reprinted from B.T.H. Activities. 23 pp. 

Mr. A. P. Young, Managing Director of the British Thomson-Houston electrical 
works at Rugby, contrives, in the course of this brief paper, to give a rapid survey 
of industry from early times to the present day. As a direct result of rationalisa- 
tion and the logical march of events, he contemplates a not distant future when 
the industries of the world will be internationalised and united, and influenced, 
if not actually controlled, by the League of Nations. 


Zentralverband schweizerischer Arbeitgeber-Organisationen. Bericht des Vor- 
standes an die Mitglieder tiber das Jahr 1929. Zurich, 1930. 85 pp. 


Zollikofer, August. Die sozialpolitischen Einrichtungen der schweizerischen 
Bundesbahnen. Dissertation der rechts- u. staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultit der 
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Universitat Ziirich zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doctor oeconomiae publicae. 
vill + 186 pp. 


Zwiazek Zydowskich Towarzystw Spoldzielezych w Polsce. Union des sociétés 
coopératives juives en Pologne. Statystyka spoldzielni za 1928 Rok. Statistique 
des coopératives, 1928. Warsaw. xxi + 131 pp. 


Wiadomosci statystyczne zwiazkowych spoldzi elni kredytowych na dzi en 31-go 
grudnia 1929 r. Informations statistiques des coopératives de crédit au 31 décember 
1929. Warsaw. 39 pp. 
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